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Southern  Dlntrict  of  Nnv-York,  ss. 

BE  IT  l{L;.MKVIHb:RED,  That  on  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  Septem- 
!.or,  in  the  forly-sixth  year  oi'  the  Tmlefiendence  of  the  'United  States 
of  America,  John  Satbe.  of  the  !?aid  District,  hath  deposited  in  this  ortice 
the  title  of  a  hook,  tiie  right  wliereof  he  claims  as  proprietor,  iu  the  words 
following,  to  wit: 

"  A  Tleview  of  Doct.  Emmnn-'s  Theory  of  God's  Agency  on  Mankind; 
Addressed  to  the  Consrcgational  Clergy  of  New-England.  Also,  a  Refu- 
tation of  the  Views  entertaine*!  by  A.ivocafes  of  that  Theory,  respecting 
the  Nece^si'y  of  tlie  Moral  Evil  existing  in  the  Universe  to  a  display  of 
the  Divine  Glory." 

(n  conformity  to  the  Act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  en- 
lit'fd  "  An  A't  for  the  cncoiiragcmtMit  o:  l>earning.  by  secuting  the  Co- 
pi'?s  of  Maps,  Charts,  and  Books,  (othe  luMiors  and  proprietors  of  such 
coiie:=,  during  the  time  therein  mentiont  i  "  And  also  to  an  Act,  en- 
titled "an  Art,  supplementary  to  an  Act,  entitled  an  Act  for  the  encou- 
raspmcnt  of  Learning,  by  securing  the  copies  of  Alaps,  Charts,  anii  Books, 
to  the  authors  and  pi-o|)rietors  of  such  copies,  during  the  times  therein 
mention  d,  and  rxtt-nditie  the  benefits  thereof  to  the  arts  of  designing, 
•li^rHtiiiS,  and  etching  historical  and  other  prints." 

.lAMES  DILL. 
Clerk  of  (ke  Southern  Blstric,  o/rfcn-York. 


INTRODUCTORY  ADDRESS 

TO    THE 

CONGREGATIONAL  CLERGY  OF   NEW-ENGLAND. 

Reverend  Friends, 

The  work  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  is 
not  contJnecl  to  the  hrnits  of  their  parishes  :  they 
are  appointed,  not  merely  to  preach  Christ  to  the 
people  intrusted  to  their  care,  but  are  also  "  set  for 
the  general  defence  of  the  Gospel."  They,  as  in- 
dividuals, are  constitijted  fjuirdians  of  the  public 
faith,  as  well  as  Factors  of  the  parlicular  churches 
and  congregations  over  which  they  are  placed.  It 
devolves  on  them  to  "  walk  about  Zion,  to  tell  the 
towers  thereof,  mark  well  her  bulwarks,  and  con- 
sider her  palaces  ;"  to  extend  a  watchlul  eye  over 
her  general  interests,  to  detect  antl  arrest  the  in- 
trusions of  error,  guard  her  purity,  and  defend  her 
liberties. 

This  duty  is  imposed  especially  on  the  Congre- 
gational Clergy  in  their  individual  capacity.  Their 
churches  have  not,  like  the  Presbyterian  and  Epis- 
copal, adopted  a  common  Confession  of  Faith,  as  a 
standard  of  orthodoxy  ;  nor  established  a  common 
Judicatory,  to  which  those  who  depait  from  the 
failh  once  delivered  to  the  saint,-,  are  amenable. 
A  large  pri>porti'jn  of  their  churches  are  entirely 
independent  of  the  others  and  at  liberty  to  em- 
brace any  system  whatever  of  doctrine,  and  adopt 
any  pecu-iarity  of  rites,  without  subjecting  them 
selves  to  t'.e  interference  of  any  judicatory,  or  the 
sacrifice  of  any  immunity.  Their  representative 
assemblies  have  no  power  to  enact  authoritative 
laws  respecting  the  faith,  rites,  and  government  of 
their  churches  ;  nor  to  pronounce  authoritative 
decrees   of  excommunication,  or  disfranchisement. 
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They  are  not  invested  with  executive  power. 
Their  voice  is  only  advisory  and  monitory  ;  and 
tlieir  decisions  must  be  ratified  by  individual 
churches,  in  order  to  become  law. 

Thence,  the  task  of  correcting  abuses  and  re- 
pressing error  devolves  on  the  clergy  individually, 
in  their  private  capacity  ;  and  the  press  is  the  chief 
medium  of  accomplishing  it.  Nor  is  this  the  least 
important  duty  v.hicli  their  oflice  a>signs  tiiem. 
Tlie  dignity  and  influence  of  relijrion  depend  on 
her  purity,  trror  iu  doctrine  is  the  worst  sj)ecies 
of  irrehgion  ;  for  it  attacks  rehgion  herself,  and 
t'ndeavours  to  conquer  her  dominions  by  annihilat- 
ing her  truth.  'J  he  multitude  embrace  the  views 
of  Christianity  which  are  inculcated  by  their  teach- 
ers ;  and  if  those  views  are  fraught  with  error,  it 
soon  develops  itself  in  practice.  The  consciences 
of  men  are  not  often  more,  they  are  ordinarily  less, 
rigorous  than  tiicir  creeds. 

Erroneous  exhibitions  of  Christianity  do  more 
than  any  thing  else  to  create  and  strengthen  her  ene- 
mies. Explore  the  origin  of  the  rancour  with 
which  her  modern  opposers  have  per?etuted  her  ; 
you  will  perceive  it  was  excited,  in  no  small  degree, 
by  the  ridiculous  rites,  the  absurd  doctrines,  and 
the  intolerance  and  tyranny  with  which  the  folly  and 
impiety  of  men  had  disfigured  her.  Search  for  the 
cause  of  the  disrespect  and  prejudice  with  which 
she  is  viewed  by  many  of  the  intelligent  and  intlu- 
cntial  in  our  country  ;  you  will  discover  that  they 
have  been  awakened  extensively  by  the  distorted 
views  of  her  which  those  individuals  have  been 
called  to  contemplate^  Robbed  ofhtr  digni'y  and 
consistency  by  the  admixture  of  what  is  contradic- 
tory, ridiculous,  intolerant,  and  weak,  they  have 
liot  been  inspired  with  that  reverence  toward  her, 
her  native  majesty  is  adapted  to  awaken  ;  nor 
yielded  her  the  confidence  her  unsullied  truth  is 
fitted  to  command. 


Erroneous  exhibitions  of  the  Gospel  encourage 
its  enemies  in  their  opposition.  Its  enemies  iden- 
tify the  true  Gospel  with  those  pretended  exhibi- 
tions of  it.  They  regard  their  whole  aversion  to  it 
as  just,  because  they  are  justified  in  rejecting  the 
errors  appended  to  it  ;  and  when  they  triumph 
over  those  errors,  flatter  themselves  that  they  have 
gained  a  victory  over  the  Gospel  itself.  Had  the 
Gospel  never  been  taught  but  in  its  purity,  we  per- 
suade ourselves,  that  Christendom  had  never  been 
the  scene  of  persecution  since  the  primitive  ages  of 
the  church  ;  the  world  had  never  witnessed  the  war 
of  modern  intidelity  ;  nor  our  country  exhibited 
the  deplorable  spectacle  of  so  large  a  portion  of 
those  who  are  first  in  intelligence,  station,  and  in- 
fluence, standing  in  the  ranks  of  the  indifferent,  the 
unbelieving,  and  the  contemptuous.  The  ministers 
of  the  cross,  therefore,  discharge  one  of  their  most 
sacred  and  momentous  duties,  when,  in  the  "  meek- 
ness of  wisdom,"  they  expose  and  arrest  the  devia- 
tions from  truth,  to  which  every  age  gives  birth  : 
and  they  make  their  happiest  eff'orts  to  adorn  the 
walls  of  Zion  with  salvation,  and  her  gates  with 
praise,  when  they  labour  to  bring  all  into  the  "  unity 
of  the  faith,  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of 
God." 

And  the  clergy  of  New-England  have  not,  ordi- 
naril}',  been  negligent  to  discharge  this  duty.  Her 
churches  have  enjoyed  a  ministry  more  intelligent, 
more  pious  and  vigilant,  and  exerting  a  more  pow- 
erful and  salutary  influence,  than  those,  during  the 
same  period,  of  any  other  section,  not  only  of  our 
own  country,  but  of  the  world.  Her  first  ministers 
possessed  more  of  the  apostolic  character  than  mo- 
dern ages  have  often  seen.  The  venerable  Ed- 
wardses,  Bellamy,  Smalley,  Lathrop,  the  illustrious 
Dvvight,  Strong,  and  several  others,  would  have 
added  strength  to  any  church,  and  honour  to  any  na- 
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tion.  Her  clerijy  have  done  more  than  all  Christen- 
dom beside,  to  advance  our  knowledji;e  of  tl»o^(^  sub- 
jects! in  theology  to  which  they  have  devoted  tlieir 
peculiar  attention.  Edwards  instructed  the  divines 
and  piiilosophers  of  Europe  on  the  subject  of  ihe 
freedom  of  the  will  ;  and  many  treatises  have  been 
presented  by  them  to  the  world,  whic!'.,  for  philoso- 
phical accuracy,  force  of  argumentiaion,  and  ar- 
dour of  piety,  are  not  -surpassed  by  tlie  puMications 
sent  forth  durinir  the  same  period  by  any  division 
of  the  Church.  And  no  incon?ider;ible  ]»art  ot  their 
works  has  been  i)oIomical,  and  specitically  design- 
ed to  counteract  the  errors  witl  which  tlte  church- 
es around  tii<^,ra  were  infested.  Such  were  some  of 
President  Edward.s's,  mo^t  of  Bellamy's,  Dr.  Ed- 
ward's, part  of  w^'malley's,  [^wight's,  and  those  of 
others  ;  and  more  recently,  the  Unit;irian  cojitro- 
versy  has  called  forth  several  publioatiouy  from  the 
orthodox,  honourable  to  their  authors,  and  worthy 
of  the  churches  which  they  represent. 

The  inlclliicence,  the  vigil  .rce,  the  promptitude, 
to  meet  -nd  check  the  encioa.  lime,  ts  of  error,  for 
which  the  clergy  of  Nevv-Eng  and  have  been  di.-tm- 
guished,  have  excited  the  iiope  and  ex;.>ec»;ition 
that  the  subject  of  this  Kevn-w  wotjld,  ere  li.i?, 
have  aroused  to  attention,  and  c  lied  forth  to  con- 
troversy, some  one  of  iheir  numi)er.  more  cortye- 
tent  to  its  refutation,  and,  from  :i  prv  xiiuity  b^  ihe 
scene  of  its  publication,  more  imnudiately  interest- 
ed in  it  than  oursehes  We  know  not  whilhi  r  to 
look  for  the  cause,  that^o  no>el,  and,  in  our  ap- 
prehen^iot),  so  heterodox  and  perniiious  a  doctrine, 
shouhl  have  so  Irng  been  permitted  to  be  tauglit 
and  diffused,  almost  without  ao  ePrort  to  develop 
to  the  churches  its  ch.iracter,  and  .irrest  its  pro- 
gress. VVhelher  the  individualb,  on  whom  the  task 
of  opposing  it  would  properly  have  devolved,  have 
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been  diverted  from  it  by  other  controversies,  of 
which  that  section  of  New-England  has  been  t'le 
scene  ,  or  have  been  withheld  from  it  by  respect 
for  the  talents  and  piety  of  its  author  ;  whether 
they  have  been  deterred  from  it  by  the  hope  that 
the  truths  which  are  intermingled,  and  taught  in 
connexion  with  it,  would  intercept  its  dangerous 
tendency  ;  by  the  apprehension,  that  its  absurdity 
would  prove  a  sufficient  obstacle  to  its  prevalence 
and  permanency  ;  or  whether  other  causes,  in  con- 
junction wiih  these,  have  hitherto  prevented  its  be- 
ing subjected  to  the  ordeal  of  public  controversy, 
which  is  usually  the  lot  of  novelties  and  innova- 
tions, we  are  at  a  loss  to  decide.  That  it  has  not 
arisen  from  the  popularity  of  the  theory  we  are 
certain.  We  cannot  but  regret,  that  some  one  has 
not  appeared  to  controvert  it,  both  that  we  might 
have  been  released  from  the  task,  and  that  the 
churches  might  have  enjoyed  an  earlier  and  more 
able  vindication  of  the  truth. 

We  liave  deemed  it  our  duty,  however,  to 
present  to  the  public  our  views  of  its  erroneous- 
ness,  and  to  solicit  to  them  the  serious  attention, 
especially  of  you.  Reverend  Friends,  the  Con- 
gregational Clergy  of  New-England,  who  are  set  to 
guard  the  taith  of  the  churches,  and  to  whom  we 
must  look  for  co-operation,  in  endeavouring  to  give 
supremacy  to  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 

We  cannot  but  regard  it  as  claiming  your  most 
solemn  consideration.  Is  it  safe  for  the  church  to 
slumber,  while  ev»n  the  most  harmless  errors  are 
diii!i«ing  their  influence  ?  And  allow  us  to  ask, 
whether  this  theory,  if  our  views  of  its  erroneous- 
ness  are  correct,  is  not  fraught  with  an  alaraiing 
share  of il'jjger  to  the  cause  of  the  Redeemer? 
How  hiui  it  o'itin  viewed  had  it  come  from  the  hands 
of  Antinomians,  Unitarians,  or  infidels  ?     Would  it 
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not  have  been  regarded  as  wearing  a  threatening  as- 
pect, and  have  awakened  apprehension  ?  May  not 
many  of  its  principles  be  employed,  by  the  ene- 
mies of  religion,  most  naturally  and  successfully, 
to  perplex  and  fe'ubvert  the  faith  of  men  in  the 
truth  of  the  Gospel  ?  Or  at  least,  ifnot  thus  danger- 
ous in  its  tendency,  is  it  not  untrue,  and  to  be  de- 
nied a  place  among  the  acknowledged  doctrines  of 
revealed  religion  ? 

We  entreat  you  deliberately  to  weigh  our  rea- 
sonings ;  and  examine  whether  the  dictates  of  com- 
mon sense,  of  reason,  of  revelation,  do  not  concur 
in  forcing  us  to  the  conclusions  to  which  we  have 
advanced.  If  we  have  established  our  views,  we 
conjure  you  by  the  responsibilities  of  your  office, 
to  unite  with  us  in  suppressing  the  error,  and  call- 
ing back  the  churches  to   soundness  in   the  faith. 

We  have  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  trace  the  his- 
tory of  this  theory,  nor  to  allude  to  any  of  the  pub- 
lications in  whose  pages,  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent, its  principles  may  have  obtained  a  place,  be- 
sides those  of  Dr.  Emmons  ;  nor  considered  it  im- 
portant to  designate  the  points  in  which  it  resem- 
bles other  errors  in  theology  and  philosophy, 
which  have  obtained  a  currency  in  theworld. 

We  have  not  been  prompted  to  this  work  by 
sectional  feeling,  nor  the  love  of  controversy  ; 
but  by  a  conviction  of  the  truth  of  our  views,  and  a 
solicitude  for  the  welfire  of  the  church.  We  trust, 
that  those  who  shall  patiently  examine  our  pages, 
and  comprehend  the  import  of  our  reasonings,  will 
discern  that  we  have  not  adopted  those  views  with- 
out roDsideration,  nor  reposed  them  on  a  founda'- 
lion  which  shall  be  easily  shaken. 


REVIEW,  &c 


Dr.  Emmons  has  presented  to  the  world, 
in  two  volumes  of  Sermons,  the  first  pub- 
lished in  1800,  and  the  second  in  1812,  a 
Theory  of  God's  Agency  on  Mankind,  by 
which  He  gives  existence  to  their  agency, 
and  controls  all  its  events. 

It  is  novel  and  peculiar,  as  it  is  a  theory 
of  the  MODE  of  the  divine  agency. 

The  theories  of  Calvinistic  theologians 
on  this  subject,  as  far  as  we  possess  an 
acquaintance  with  them,  merely  respect 
the  existence^  the  extent^  and  the  effhcts  of 
God's  agency ;  leaving  the  mode^  at  most 
excepting  the  question  whether,  in  certain 
cases,  it  be  direct  or  indirect,  untouched. 
The  Doctor's  is  a  theory  of  the  mode^  and 
seems,  from  his  use  of  it,  to  have  been 
constructed  for  the  purpose  of  solving 
those  difficult  cases  in  metaphysics;  the 
consistency  of  a  divine  influence  on  men, 
with  their  moral  agency;  the  fall  of 
Adam;    the  depravity  of  his  posterity; 
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Ihc  renovation  of  the  heart;  and  the 
mixed  character  of  the  saints  in  this  life; 
which  otiier  theories  leave  unexplained  : 
and  did  it  furnish  a  solution  of  those  diffi- 
culties, and  come  sustained  hy  competent 
evidence,  it  would  undoubtedly  constitute 
an  important  accession  to  our  knowledge, 
and  entitle  him  to  the  respect  and  grati- 
tude of  the  world. 

Whether  such  is  its  character  or  not,  is 
worthy  the  consideration  of  all.  In  our 
judgment  he  has  ventured  into 


-"  A  dark, 


Illimhable  ocean  ;  without  bound, 

Without  dimension;  where  length,  breadth,  and  height, 

And  time  and  place  are  lost  :'* 

where  he, 

•'  Meeting 

A  vast  vacuity  :  all  unawares 

Flutiering  his  pinions  vain,  plumb  down  has  dropt 

Ten  thousand  fathom  deep." 

He  has  presented  to  us  a  fiction  of  fancy, 
instead  of  a  doctrine  of  revelation  ;  asser- 
tions and  unsound  reasonings,  in  place  of 
indubitable  deductions  from  known 
truths;  and  added  darkness  to  the  sub- 
ject, instead  of  pouring  on  it  the  light  of 
intelligibility  and  consistency. 

To  evince  this,  we  will  present  a  state- 
ment of  his  theory,  and  the  reasonings  on 
which  it  rests;  exhibit  some  considera- 
tions, showing  those  reasonings  to  be  er- 
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roneous,  and  the  theory  to  be  false;  and 
point  out  some  of  the  consequences,  which 
must  result  from  its  being  taught  as  a  part 
of  revealed  theology. 

The  theory  and  the  reasonings  on  which  it 
rests. 

The  theory  is  briefly  expressed  in  the 
following  proposition  : 

God  creates  all  the  acts  of  men. 

The  mode  of  His  agency  is  that  of  creat- 
ing^  and  it  extends  to  all  their  actions. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Doctor  con- 
templates its  mode  and  extent,  the  use  of 
motives,  and  the  activity  and  moral  free- 
dom of  men,  shall  be  exhibited  by  quota- 
tions.* 

From  the  following  passages  it  will  be 
seen  that  he  regards  the  rnode  of  God's 
agency  as  that  o^  creating, 

"-  Since  all  men  are  dependent  agents, 
all  their  motions,  exercises,  or  actions 
must  originate  from  a  divine  efficiency. 
We  can  no  more  act,  than  we  can  exist, 
without  the  constant  aid  and  influence  of 
the  Deity."     Vol.  ii.  p.  31. 

"  The  heart  may  be  created,  as  well  as 

*  The  Doctor^s  volumes  are  not  numbered  ;  for  convenience., 
we  shall  designate  that  published  in  ISOO  as  "Vol.  T.  and  thaf 
published  in  1812  as  Vol.  H. 


U/UA^^iC^ 
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(lio  understanding;  or  moral  exercises,  ab 
^\v\[  as  natural  faculties.  It  appears  from 
Mhat  has  been  said,  that  the  hearts  of 
saints  are  created;  or  that  their  free  and 
voluntary  exercises  are  the  production  of 
divine  power."     Vol.  i.  p.  231. 

"  It  is  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  virtue 
or  true  holiness  to  be  created,''''     p.  279. 

"Holiness  is  something  which  has  a 
real  and  positive  existence,  and  which 
not  only  nmy^  but  must  be  created^  p.  280. 

"He,"  God,  "has  the  power  of  pro- 
duction. He  can  create,  or  bring  out  of 
nothing  into  existence,  whatever  he 
pleases.  As  he  can  create  a  body,  and 
create  a  soul,  which  are  lower  kinds  of 
existence ;  so  he  can  create  virtue  or  true 
holiness,  which  is  the  highest  and  noblest 
kind  of  existence."     p.  281. 

"It  is  sometimes  proper  to  ascribe 
men's  good  actions  wholly  to  God,  and 
sometimes  equally  proper  to  ascribe  their 
bad  actions  wholly  to  him.  We  may 
justly  conclude,  that  the  divine  agency  is 
as  much  concerned  iFi  their  bad,  as  in 
their  good  actions."     Vol.  ii.  p.  39. 

"  If  saints  can  work-put  their  own  sal- 
vation, under  a  positive  influeoce  of  the 
Deity;  then  sinners  can  work   out  their 
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own  destruction,  under  his  positive  in- 
fluence."    p.  228. 

''They  never  do  act  of  themselves. — 
They  live  and  move  and  have  their  being 
in  God,  who  constantly  works  in  them, 
both  to  will  and  to  do,  in  every  instance 
of  their  conduct."     p.  240. 

"  Men  are  no  more  capable  of  acting 
independently  of  God  in  one  instance 
than  another.  If  they  need  any  kind  or 
degree  of  divine  agency  in  doing  good, 
they  need  precisely  the  same  kind  and 
degree  of  divine  agency  in  doing  evil. 
This  is  the  dictate  of  reason,  and  the 
Scripture  says  the  same.  It  is  God  who 
worketh  in  men,  both  to  will  and  to  do,  in 
all  cases  without  exception.  He  wrought 
equally  in  the  minds  of  those  who  sold, 
and  in  the  minds  of  those  who  bought, 
Joseph.  He  wrought  as  effectually  in  the 
minds  of  Joseph's  brethren,  when  they 
sold  him,  as  when  they  repented  and  be- 
sought his  mercy.  He  not  only  prepared 
these  persons  to  act,  but  made  them  act. 
He  not  only  exhibited  motives  of  action 
before  their  minds,  huidisposed  their  minds 
to  comply  with  the  motives  exhibited. — 
But  there  was  no  possible  way,  in  which 
he  could  dispose  them  to  act  right  or 
wrong,  but  only  by  producing  right  or 
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wrong  volitions  in  their  hearts.  And  if 
he  produced  their  bad  as  well  as  good 
volitions,  then  his  agency  was  concerned 
m  precisely  the  same  manner^  in  their  w^rong 
as  in  their  right  actions.'*     Vol.  ii.  p.  40. 

"  If  God  can  work  in  moral  agents  both 
to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure, 
then  we  may  easily  account  for  the  moral 
depravity  of  infants."     Vol.  i.  p.  235. 

"  He  works  in  them,  as  he  does  in  other 
men,  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good 
pleasure;  or  produces  those  moral  exer- 
cises in  their  hearts,  in  which  moral  de- 
pravity properly  and  essentially  consists." 
p.  238. 

'•  Their"  [sinners']  "activity  in  all  cases 
is  owing  to  a  divine  operation  upon  their 
minds :  they  are  not  sufficient  of  them- 
selves to  think  any  thing  of  themselves." 
Vol.  ii.  p.  179. 

"  If  they"  [men]  "  do  any  thing  what- 
ever, it  may  be  truly  said,  it  was  done  by 
the  finger  of  God."     p.  32. 

Many  other  passages  of  similar  import 
misht  be  added  from  the  Doctor's  vo- 
lumos  ;  but  from  these  it  is  seen  with  suffi- 
cient clearness,  that  he  regards  the  mode 
of  tlie  divine  agency  as  that  of  creating. 
In  the  passages  from  vol.  i.  pp.  231,  279, 
280,  and  281,  he  represents  the  agency 
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of  God,  in  regard  to  the  holy  acts  of  men. 
as  a  creating  agency ;  and  in  the  passage 
from  vol.  ii.  p.  40,  he  represents  precisely 
the  same  kind  and  degree  of  divine  agen- 
cy as  necessary  to  men  in  doing  evil,  as 
in  doing  good  ;  and  God's  agency  as  con- 
cerned in  precisely  the  same  manner  in  their 
wrong  as  in  their  right  actions  ;  of  course 
it  is  a  creating  agency.  From  his  using 
the  noun  "  production,"  in  several  of  those 
passages,  interchangeably  with  "  crea- 
tion ;"  and  in  many  other  passages,  the 
verb  "  produce,"  interchangeably  with 
"  create,"  it  is  apparent  that  he  employs 
them  in  those  places  to  denote  the  same 
kind  of  agency. 

And  we  must  infer,  that  he  intends  like- 
wise to  designate  a  creating  agency,  by 
the  terms,  *'  divine  efficiency,"  "  divine 
operation,"  "  divine  agency,"  "  positive 
influence;"  and  the  phrases,  "  to  work  in 
men  to  will  and  to  do"- — "  m^ade  them  act" 
— "  disposed  their  minds,"  and  others  of 
similar  import,  if  he  wishes  by  them  to 
denote  any  mode  of  God's  agency.  As 
this  phraseology  itself,  if  you  except  the 
first  term,  does  not  determine  what  mode 
of  agency  it  is  employed  to  designate;  it 
must  be  interpreted  in  accordance  with 
those  passages,  in  which  the  Doctor  exhi- 
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bits  the  mode  of  divine  agency,  as  that  of 
creating. 

He  cannot  consistently  employ  it  to 
denote  any  other  mode,  nor  mean  by  it 
any  thing  less^  than  that  God  creates  the 
acts  of  men. 

He  cannot  mean  by  it,  that  God  merely 
brings  men  into  a  slate,  in  which  they  are 
disposed  to  act,  or  to  act  in  a  given  way ; 
leaving  them  to  exert  their  volitions  by 
their  own  power,  instead  of  His  creating 
those  vohtions;  for  he  denies  that  any 
disposition  can  exist  in  the  mind,  which  is 
distinct  froai  and  the  cause  of  volition. 

"  Some,"  says  he,  "  suppose  that  a  good 
heart  essentially  consists  in  a  good  princi- 
ple, taste,  or  relish,  which  is  totally  inde- 
pendent of  the  will.  But  this  sentiment 
is  totally  repugnant  to  the  law  of  love. 
This  law  requires  no  dormant^  inactive, 
torpid  disposition,  inclination,  or  taste. 
There  can  he  no  such  thing  as  an  holy 
principle,  disposition,  or  inclination,  which 
is  distinct  from  true  love."  ''  Some  sup- 
pose that  a  bad  heart  consists  in  a  bad 
principle,  disposition,  or  incHnation, 
which  is  entirely  distinct  from  sinful,  vo- 
luntary exercises.  But  it  appears  that  all 
sinfulness  consists  in  the  various  exercises 
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and  modifications  of  self-love."     Vol.  i. 
pp.  265,  266,  and  267. 

"  Moral  exercises  flow  from  a  divine 
operation  upon  the  mind  of  a  moral  agent, 
and  not  from  any  natural  faculty,  princi- 
ple, or  taste,  enabling  him  to  originate  his 
own  internal  exercises,  or  external  ac- 
tions."    Vol.  ii.  p.  195. 

"  But  there  was  no  possible  way  in 
which  he  could  dispose  them  to  act  right 
or  wrong,  but  only  by  producing  right  or 
wrong  voHtions  in  their  hearts."     p.  40. 

As  the  Doctor  thus  denies  that  a  dispo- 
sition, distinct  from  volition,  and  antece- 
dent to  it,  enabling  a  moral  agent  to  origi- 
nate his  own  internal  exercises,  or  external 
actions,  ever  exists;  and  denies  also,  that 
God  can  possibly  dispose  a  moral  agent 
to  act  right  or  wrong,  in  any  other  way 
than  by  producing  right  or  wrong  voli- 
tions themselves  in  his  heart;  he  cannot 
of  course  mean  by  those  phrases  to  desig- 
nate an  agency  which^  produces  such  a 
disposition.  Besides,  under  such  a  mode 
of  agency,  men,  according  to  the  Doctor, 
would  be  passive.  "  We  know  that  love  is 
a  free,  voluntary  exercise,  and  not  any 
taste,  habit,  or  principle,  which  is  totally 
inactive  and  involuntary.  It  is  absurd  to 
suppose,    that  God  should  require  any 
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thing  of  us  in  which  we  are  altogether 
passkey     Vol.  ii.  p.  173,  174. 

But  the  Doctor  denies  that  men  ever 
are  passive  under  the  divine  influence. 
"  Men  act  while  they  are  acted  upon  by 
a  divine  operation."     Vol.  i.  p.  223. 

"  As  saints  can  act  while  they  are  acted 
upon,  so  sinners  can  act  while  they  are 
acted  upon.-'     p.  228. 

"  If  the  making  a  new  heart  consists  in 
the  exercising  of  holy,  instead  of  unholy 
affections,  then  siriners  are  not  passive, 
but  active^  in  regeneration."     p.  178. 

If  that  be  true,  and  if  "  the'  good  and 
evil  heart  are  both  made  up  of  exercises," 
with  no  other  differf^nce  than  that  "  their 
exercises  are  diametrically  opposite  in 
their  moral  quality,"  p.  191,  then  the  con- 
verse of  the  preceding  proposition  is 
equally  true,  viz.  that,  as  the  making  a 
bad  heart  consists  in  the  exenising  of 
unholy  instead  of  holy  affections,  sinners 
are  not  passive  but  active  wnder  the  divine 
influence,  in  all  their  sinful  agency. 

From  the  first  and  last  of  these  quota- 
tions, as  well  as  from  many  other  passages 
in  the  Doctor's  volumes,  it  is  seen  that 
lie  holds,  that  a  taste,  habit,  principle,  or 
disposition,  is  perfectly  inactive  and  invo- 
luntary :  and  that  if  God  exerted  an  agen- 
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,cy  on  men,  producing  such  a  taste  or  dis- 
position, they  would  be  perfectly  passive 
under  that  agency.  He  infers  from  the 
fact,  that  love  is  a  free,  voluntary  exer- 
cise, and  not  a  taste  or  disposition ;  and 
that  the  making  a  new  heart  consists  in 
the  exercising  of  holy  affections,  and  not 
in  the  production  of  a  disposition;  that 
men  B.Teuoi  passive^  but  active  under  the 
divine  agency.  If  thus  he  holds,  that  mea 
are  active  under  that  agency,  because  vo- 
luntary exercises,  and  not  a  disposition, 
are  produced  by  it;  then  he  of  course 
holds,  that  if  a  disposition  were  produced 
by  it,  they  would  be  passive  under  it,  and 
not  active. 

As  then  he  holds,  as  stated  in  the  quo- 
tations, that  men  are  ne\er  passive  under 
the  divine  agency,  he  cannot  mean  to  de- 
note by  those  phrases  any  agency  under 
which,  according  to  his  own  views,  men 
would  be  passive.  He  means  an  agency 
that  produces  the  acts  themselves  of  men,  not 
that  merely  brings  them  into  a  state  in 
which  they  are  disposed  to  act,  or  that 
produces  a  disposition  which  is  antecedent 
to  their  acts,  and  which  leads  to  those 
acts;  and  an  agency  that  produces  the 
acts  themselves  must  be  a  creating  agency. 

Nor  can  he  mean  by  that  phraseology 
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to  denote  an  agency  by  which  God  mere- 
ly excites  men  to  act,  or  to  exert  a  power 
of  acting,  belonging  to  themselves;  leav- 
ing their  exercises  to  be  the  effects  of 
ihcir  power,  and  only  the  indirect  conse- 
quence, not  immediate  production  oi' His 
power;  for  that  would  be  producing  no- 
thing more  nor  less  than  a  disposition  to 
act.  But  the  Doctor  affirms,  that  "  there 
is  no  possible  way  in  which  God  can  dis- 
posc  men  to  act,  but  by  producing  volitions 
in  their  hearts." 

J3esides,  he  denies  that  the  acts  of  men 
ever  are  the  effects  of  their  own  power, 
and  only  the  remote  effects  of  God's  ope- 
ration ;  and  also  that  men  have  any  power 
to  originate  and  exert  acts  of  themselves, 
in  such  a  way  as  that  supposed.  "  Our 
moral  exercises  are  ih^  productions  of  the 
divine  power."     Vol.  i.  p.  224. 

-'  There  is  no  occasion  for  a  distinct  fa- 
culty of  will,  in  order  to  put  forth  external 
actions,  or  internal  exercises.  It  is  God 
who  worketh  in  men  both  to  will  and  to 
do.  Moral  exercises  flow  from  a  divine 
operation  upon  the  mind  of  a  moral  agent, 
and  not  from  any  natural  faculty,  princi- 
ple, or  taste,  enabling  him  to  originate  his 
own  internal  exercises,  or  external  ac- 
tions."    Vol.  ii.  p.  195. 
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As,  then,  the  Doctor  holds,  that  the  acts 
of  men  never  are  the  effects  of  their  own 
power,  as  they  would  be  under  such  a 
merely  exciting  agency;  and  that  men 
have  no  power  to  put  forth  or  originate 
their  own  acts,  as  they  would  possess  un- 
der such  an  agency  ;  he  of  course  cannot 
mean  to  designate  such  an  agency  by  that 
phraseology.  Nor  can  he,  for  the  same 
reason,  mean  an  agency  by  which  God 
merely  imparts  to  men  the  power  of  acting, 
which  they  themselves  exert  in  originat- 
ing and  putting  forth  acts  :  for  if  men  do 
not  possess  any  power  of  originating  and 
exerting  acts  of  themselves ;  and  if,  con- 
sequently, none  of  their  acts  are  the 
effects  of  their  own  power,  then  no  such 
power  is  communicated,  and  therefore  no 
such  agency  as  that  by  which  God  would 
merely  impart  the  power  of  acting,  is  ex- 
erted on  them. 

This  is  obvious  too,  from  the  Doctor's 
argument  derived  from  the  dependence 
of  men  in  support  of  the  position,  that  God 
produces  all  their  actions  by  a  direct  in- 
fluence. He  assumes  it  as  an  indubitable 
dictate  of  reason,  that  a  creature  cannot 
possess  the  power  of  acting.  The  power 
of  exerting  internal  exercises  and  exter- 
nal actions  does  not  and  cannot  belong  to 
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his  constitution.  Power  is  an  incommuni- 
cable attribute,  and  exists  no  where  in  the 
universe,  but  in  God.  These  views  are 
exhibited  in  the  following  quotations: 

"  It  is  the  dictate  of  right  reason,  that 
no  created  being  is  capable  of  acting  in- 
dependently." He  does  not  here  mean, 
acting  with  an  absolute  exemption  from 
all  influence  whatever,  or  control ;  but 
acting  with  one's  own power^  in  distinction 
from  another's,  as  appears  from  his  infer- 
ring, from  the  dependence  of  creatures, 
that  their  actions  must  be  the  production  of 
a  Divine  efficiency.  Since,  if  their  depen- 
dence does  not  consist  in  an  absolute  des- 
titution of  power,  he  cannot  infer  from  it 
that  all  their  actions  are  produced  by 
God's  power.  If  they  possess  power,  it  is 
to  be  inferred,  that  their  actions  are  pro- 
duced by  that  power,  instead  of  God's. 

"  Universal  and  absolute  dependence  goes 
into  the  very  idea  of  a  creature  ;  because  in- 
dependence is  an  attribute  of  the  Divine  na- 
ture^ which  even  Omnipotence  cannot 
communicate."  Vol.  i.  p.  203.  "  And 
tince  all  men  are  dependent  agents,  all  their 
motions^  exercises.,  or  actions^  must  originate 
from  a  Divine  efficiency.  We  can  no  more 
act  than  we  can  exist.,  without  the  constant 
uid  and  influence  of  the  Deity.''''  Vol.  ii.  p.  31. 
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A  thing  "  originates  from  a  Divine  efli- 
ciency,"  when  tlie  power  which  gives  it 
existence  is  God's  ;  for  "  efficiency"  is  the 
efficacious  exertion  of  power.  If  men  can 
no  more  act  than  exist  without  the  con- 
stant aid  and  influence  of  tlie  Deity ;  then, 
as  they  do  not  possess  within  themselves 
the  power  at  all  of  existing,  or  are  not  at 
all  self-existent,  but  are  kept  in  existence 
entirely  by  Divine  power;  so  they  do  not 
possess  in  themselves  at  all  the  power  of 
actings  but  all  their  actions  are  created  by 
Divine  power:  and  the  fact,  that  all  their 
"  actions  must  originate  from  a  Divine  effi- 
ciency," arises  from  their  being  absolutely 
destitute  of  power. 

Since,  then,  the  Doctor  regards  the  ab- 
solute dependence  of  men  as  consisting 
in  an  absolute  destitution  of  power,  and 
infers  from  it  the  impossibility  of  their  ex- 
erting of  themselves,  acts  which  are  the 
effects  of  their  power,  he  cannot  of  course 
mean  by  the  phraseology  in  question,  to 
designate  an  agency  by  which  the  power 
of  acting  is  commimicatecL  For  if  he  grant 
that  the  power  of  acting  is  communicated 
at  all,  he  must,  to  be  consistent,  give  up 
his  views  of  the  dependence  of  creatures, 
and  abandon  his  argument  erected  on  it, 
to  prove  that  all  the  acts  of  men  are  the 
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production  of  Divine  power;  for  it  makes 
no  (lifTerence  in  the  nature  of  their  de- 
pendence, nor  in  the  fact  that  their  ac- 
tions are  the  effect  of  tiieir  own  power, 
and  not  God's,  whether  the  power  of  ex- 
erting them  is  communicated  at  the  time 
it  is  exerted,  or  at  the  commencement  of 
their  existence.  If  they  actually  possess 
power,  they  are  not  absolutely  destitute  of 
it,  as  the  Doctor  teaclies ; — and  if  they 
possess  the  power  by  which  their  actions 
are  exerted,  then  their  actions  are  the 
productions  of  their  own,  and  not  of  God^s 
power. 

Since,  then,  the  Doctor  could  not  have 
used  the  phraseology  under  considera- 
tion, to  designate  an  agency  by  which  the 
power  of  acting  is  communicated,  without 
contradicting  his  views  and  reasonings 
respecting  the  dependence  of  men,  it  is 
apparent  that  he  cannot  have  employed 
it  to  denote  such  an  agency.  Nor  can  he 
mean  to  designate  by  those  phrases,  an 
agency  by  which  God  mcre\y  governs  men 
in  the  exercise  of  their  power;  since 
merely  to  govern  men,  or  exert  on  them 
an  agency  wliich  simply  determines  the 
mode  in  which  they  act  or  exert  their 
power,  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  to 
bring  them  into  a  stair  in  which  they  are 
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disposed  or  choose  to  act  in  a  given  man- 
ner. But  the  Doctor  denies  that  God  can 
dispose  men  to  act  in  any  other  way  than 
by  producing,  that  is,  creating  their  voli- 
tions; and  of  course  denies  that  He  can 
govern  them,  or  determine  the  mode  of 
their  acting,  in  any  other  w^ay  than  by 
creating  their  actions.  And  moreover, 
he  denies  that  men  possess  the  power  by 
which  their  actions  are  exerted.  Their 
actions  are,  according  to  his  representa- 
tion, entirely  the  effects  of  God's  power. 
Of  course  he  cannot  mean  to  denote  by 
the  language  referred  to,  an  agency  em- 
ployed in  governing  them  in  the  exercise 
of  power  helonging  to  themselves.  Nor 
can  he,  for  the  same  reason,  be  supposed 
to  use  those  phrases  to  designate  an 
agency  consisting  of  part,  or  all  of  the 
kinds  of  agency  which  have  been  men- 
tioned, united. 

If,  therefore,  as  thus  appears,  he  nei- 
ther employed  it  to  denote  an  agency 
which  merely  produces  in  men  a  disposi- 
tion to  act,  or  exert  their  own  power,  or 
excites  men  to  act,  or  exert  their  own 
power;  nor  an  agency  which  imparts  the 
power  of  acting;  nor  an  agency  consist- 
ing of  part,  or  all  of  those  kinds  of  agen- 
cy ;  then,  if  he  intended  to  denote  by  it 
3* 
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any  kind  of  agency,  he  must  have  employ- 
ed it  to  designate  a  creating  agency.  For 
there  are  no  other  conceivable  modes  of 
agency  by  which  God  could,  by  a  direct 
influence^  call  the  volitions  of  men  into  ex- 
istence, than    either  that  by  which   he 
would  merely  produce  in  them  a  disposi- 
tion to  act,  or  excite  them  to  act  or  exert 
their  own  power  in  a  given  way ;  in  which 
case  their  actions  would  be  the  produc- 
tion or  effect  of  their  own  power,  and  his 
agency  only  the   cause   or   occasion  of 
their  exerting  their  power  in  such  a  man- 
ner ;  or,  that  by  which  he  woulJ  commu- 
nicate the  power  of  acting;  in  which  case 
their  vohtions  would  also  be  the  effect  of 
their  own  power,  and  his  agency  only  the 
cause  of  their  possessing  that  power;  or, 
an  agency  both  imparting  power  and  pro- 
ducing a  disposition  to  act,  or  governing 
the  exercise  of  that  power ;  or  else  a  cre- 
ating agency;   an  agency  which  is  neither 
employed  in  producing  a  disposition,  nor 
in  governing  men  in  the  exercise  of  their 
own  power,  nor  in  imparting  to  them  the 
power  of  acting,  but  which,  without  the 
intervention  of  any  such  steps,  calls  their 
volitions  immediately  into  existence.  And 
as  he  cannot,  as  we  have  shown,  have  de- 
signed to  designate  by  the  language  in 
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question,  either  of  the  former  kinds  of 
ageiicy,  he  must,  if  he  intended  to  desif^-- 
nate  any  kind  of  agency  by  it,  have  em- 
ployed it  to  denote  the  last — a  creatines 
agency.  And  moreover,  whether  he  in- 
tended by  the  phraseology  under  consi- 
deration, to  designate  a  particular  mode 
of  Divine  agency,  or  not,  it  is  perfectly 
apparent,  from  the  considerations  addu- 
ced, to  shov^  that  if  he  intended  to  desio-- 
nate  any  mode,  it  must  be  that  of  creating; 
that  that  is  the  mode  of  agency  which  he 
regards  and  means  by  his  theory  to  exhi- 
bit God  as  exercising.  For  he  denies,  as 
shown,  that  God  exerts  any  other  con- 
ceivable mode  of  agency  on  mankind,  be- 
side that  of  creating;  and  therefore  must 
regard  and  mean  to  exhibit  God  as  exert- 
ing that,  and  only  that  mode. 

Such,  then,  are  the  Doctor's  views  of 
the  Divine  agency  on  men.  He  considers 
its  mode  as  that  of  creating.  He  repre- 
sents God  as  calling  the  acts  of  men  into 
existence,  as  He  called  the  material  world 
into  existence  at  its  creation.  God  then 
said.  Let  there  be  lights  and  there  was  light. 
According  to  the  Doctor,  He  now  says, 
Let  the  acts  of  men  exists  and  the  acts  of  men 
are. 
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The  Doctor  represents  this  agency  as 
extending  to  all  the  acts  of  men,  both  in- 
ternal and  external.  This  the  reader 
must  have  already  discovered.  It  will  be 
seen  more  clearly  from  the  following  quo- 
tations : 

"  Mind  cannot  «e/,  any  more  than  mat- 
ter can  move^  without  a  Divine  agency. 
There  must  be  the  exercise  of  Divine 
agency  in  every  human  action;  without 
Avhich,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  (hat 
God  should  govern  moral  agents,  and 
make  mankind  act  in  perfect  conformity 
to  his  own  designs.  This  is  the  only 
scriptural  representation  of  Divine  Pro- 
vidence ;  and,  according  to  this  represen- 
tation, it  is  easy  to  see  that  all  actions,  as 
well  as  all  events,  may  be  traced  up  to 
the  over-ruling  hand  of  God.  It  is  a  gross 
absurdity  to  suppose,  that  the  providence 
of  God  is  more  extensive  than  his  agency, 
or  that  he  ever  governs  men  witfiout  ex- 
erting a  positive  influence  over  them.  It 
is  God  who  worketb  in  men  to  will  and  to 
do  in  all  cases,  without  exception."  Vol. 
ii.  p.  40.  41,  42. 

From  this  language,  the  Doctor  obvi- 
ously considers  the  Divine  agency  as  ex- 
tending to  all  the  events  that  e^er  take 
place  in  the  minds  of  men  j  not  only  to 
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those  acts  of  which,  according  to  his  ac- 
count, the  heart  consists,  "  affections,  de- 
sires, intentions,  and  volitions  ;"  but  also 
to  all  the  acts  of  perception,  reason,  me- 
mory, imagination,  conscience,  and  all 
other  forms  of  operation  of  which  the 
mind  is  the  subject.  He  represents  "  Di- 
vine Providence"  as  extending  to  "  ail  ac- 
tions as  well  as  events ;"  and  declares  it 
"  a  gross  absurdity  to  suppose,  that  the 
providence  of  God  is  more  extensive  than  His 
agency  ;  or  that  He  evev governs  men  with- 
out exerting  a  positive  ipjhenct  over  them," 
If,  then,  God  governs  all  actions  and 
events,  He  governs  all  those  of  which  men 
are  the  subjects  :  and  if  He  never  governs 
men  without  a  positive  influence  over 
them,  then  He  governs  all  the  actions  and 
events  which  take  place  in  their  minds  by 
a  positive  influeJice ;  that  is,  according  to 
the  Doctor's  theory,  creates  them. 

The  Doctor  no  where  does,  nor  could 
with  propriety,  separate  the  "  exercises  of 
the  heart,  affections,  desires,  intentions, 
and  volitions,"  and  "the  external  actions," 
from  the  other  operations  of  the  mind,  in 
sucfi  a  manner  as  to  denominate  the  for- 
mer, the  actions^  and  the  only  actions  of 
men,  in  distinction  from  the  latter.  The 
mind  acts  as  much  in  perceiving,  judging, 
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recollecting,  imagining,  and  other  similar 
operations,  as  in  loving  or  hating,  desir- 
ing or  intending.  The  difference  in  the 
state  of  the  mind,  when  those  two  classes 
of  operation  occur,  is,  that  the  mode  of  its 
operation  is  different — not  that  it  is  active 
when  the  former,  and  inactive  when  the 
latter  class  takes  place. 

And  had  he  made  such  a  distinction 
between  those  two  classes  of  acts,  his 
views  of  the  dependence  of  men  must 
have  led  him  to  regard  the  latter,  as  pro- 
duced by  the  same  kind  of  agency,  as  the 
former. 

His  views  of  mankind,  as  absolutely 
destitute  of  power,  presented  in  his  argu- 
ment on  that  subject,  just  quoted,  employ- 
ed to  prove  the  necessity  of  a  direct  agen- 
cy ;  his  use  of  the  scriptural  passages,  "  In 
him  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being ^^'' 
"  we  are  not  sufficient  of  ourselves  to  think 
any  thing  of  ourselves,  but  our  sufficiency 
is  of  God,"  to  prove  the  same  necessity; 
and  his  unequivocal  and  unlimited  de- 
clarations in  the  preceding  quotations 
show,  that  he  considers  God's  agency  as 
extending  in  the  same  manner  to  '•  all  the 
actions  and  events,"  both  internal  and  ex- 
ternal, of  which  men  arc  the  subjects. 
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The  Doctor's  theory  therefore  is  com- 
pactly embodied  in  the  proposition — 

God  creates  all  the  acts  of  men;  or 
all  the  internal  and  external  actions  and  events^ 
which  may  be  predicated  oj  them. 

According  to  this  theory,  God  creates 
not  only  all  the  internal  exercises  and  ex- 
ternal actions  themselves  of  men,  but  also 
of  course  the  nature  of  those  exercises  and 
actions — the  nature  of  all  their  percep- 
tions, that  is,  that  they  are  perceptions  of 
such  objects  as  they  are,  and  not  of  others; 
and  such  kinds  of  perceptions  of  those 
objects,  and  not  different  ones;  and  per- 
ceptions of  such  degrees  of  strength  and 
clearness,  and  not  of  other  degrees  :  and 
so  also  the  nature  of  all  their  acts  of  judg- 
ment, memory,  imagination,  conscience, 
&;c. ;  and  likewise  the  nature  of  all  the  ex- 
ercises of  their  hearts,  affections,  senses, 
intentions,  and  volitions — that  is,  that 
they  are  virtuous  and  not  vicious,  or  vi- 
cious and  not  virtuous ;  and  so  also  the 
nature  of  their  external  actions.  For  as 
the  agency  of  God  is  the  sole  cause  that 
those  exercises  and  actions  possess  ex- 
istence^ it  must  of  course  be  the  sole  cause 
that  they  possess  such  an  existence  as  they 
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do.  To  suppose,  that  while  they  owe 
their  existence  solely  to  God's  agency,  they 
owe  their  nature  to  some  other  agency,  is 
to  suppose  that  some  other  agency  than 
God's  is  concerned  in  giving  them  exist- 
ence ;  since  that,  in  its  nature,  which  dis- 
tinguishes each  one  of  those  acts  from  all 
others  of  the  same  kind,  is  a  part  of  that 
act,  as  much  as  that  in  its  nature,  which 
distinguishes  one  elass  of  those  acts  from 
another^  is  a  part  of  that  class :  and  it  is 
also  to  suppose,  that  God's  agency,  that 
is,  the  exercise  of  His  omnipotence,  is 
controlled  or  modified  by  some  other 
agency ;  both  of  w  hich  suppositions  are 
absurd. 

As,  therefore,  according  to  this  theory, 
God  creates  all  the  acts  of  men  and  their 
nature,  the  sole  reason,  that  some  of  those 
acts  diff^er  from  others  is,  that  the  exercise  of 
God's  poiver  in  creating  them  is  different ; 
or  rather,  that  God's  volitions^  by  which 
He  exercises  His  power,  are  different. — 
His  omnipotent  volitions^  being  the  sole 
cause  of  their  nature^  a  difference  in  His 
volitions  must  be  the  sole  cause  of  the  dif- 
ference in  their  nature. 

The  volitions  of  men  are,  according  to 
the  theory,  always  produced  in  the  view 
of  motives.     '•  Choice  always  implies  mo- 
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tive.  It  is  out  of  the  power  of  the  Deltj 
to  oblige  men  to  act,  without  making  them 
wiUing  to  act  in  the  view  of  motives.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  He  works  in  us  both  to 
will  and  to  do,  he  first  exhibits  motives  be- 
fore our  minds,  and  then  excites  us  to  act 
voluntarily  in  view^  of  the  motives  exhi- 
bited."    Vol.  i.  226. 

Motives  consist  of  bodily  sensations, 
appetites,  mental  affections,  perceptions 
of  truths  and  of  external  objects,  concep- 
tions of  things,  past  volitions,  and  external 
actions  recollected,  and  perhaps  some 
other  mental  operations.  All  these  mo- 
tives of  course,  according  to  Doctor  E., 
are  created ;  as  in  his  view  all  the  actions 
and  events,  both  internal  and  external,  of 
which  men  are  the  subjects,  are  the  pro- 
ductions of  Divine  power. 

By  his  language,  therefore,  "  when  he 
works  in  us  both  to  will  and  to  do,  he  first 
exhibits  motives  before  our  minds,  and 
then  excites  us  to  act  voluntarily  in  view 
of  the  motives  exhibited;"  he  means 
that  God  always  creates  motives  in  the 
mind  immediately  antecedent  to  his  cre- 
ating volitions  there ;  or,  that  the  order 
of  time  in  which  God  creates  motives  and 
volitions,  is,  that  volitions  always  imme- 
diately succeed  motives. 
4 
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But  motives,  according  to  the  Doctors 
representation,  have  no  influence  in  excit- 
ing the  mind  to  yohtion.  Such  is  neces- 
sarily the  fact,  if,  agreeably  to  his  view, 
all  volitions  are  the  immediate  produc- 
tions of  Divine  power.  Whatever  God 
creates,  must  owe  its  existence  solely  to 
His  agency,  and  not  at  all  to  any  other  agen- 
cy. And  if  "mind  cannot  «c/,  any  more 
than  matter  can  move  without  a  Divine 
ctirency^^''  then  it  cannot  be  excited  to  action 
by  mere  motives.  This  view  the  Doctor 
exhibits  in  the  following  passages: — "The 
bare  perception  of  motive  is  incapable  of 
producing  volition.  He  not  only  ad- 
dresses their  eyes  and  ears  by  external 
objects,  and  their  understandings  and 
consciences  by  moral  motives  ;  but  he  ac- 
tually operates  upon  their  hearts,  and 
there  produces  new  feelings  or  affections 
by  the  same  almighty  power  which  he  ex- 
erted in  creating  the  world."  Vol.  i.  226. 
361, 

The  connexion,  therefore,  of  motives 
with  volitions,  is  not  that  of  a  cause  with 
an  effect,  but  simply  of  an  antecedent  with 
a  consequent. 

It  seems  too,  that  in  the  Doctor's  view, 
motives  do  not  determine  the  mode  of  vo- 
Jitions ;  that  is,  that  they  are  a  choice  of 
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such  things  as  they  are,  and  not  a  choice 
of  those  things  of  which  they  are  a  refu- 
sal, and  a  refusal  of  those  things  of  which 
they  are  a  choice  :  or,  in  other  words,  that 
in  the  case  of  any  given  volition,  it  is  not 
the  nature  of,  nor  any  thing  pertaining  to, 
that  motive  then  before  the  mind,  which 
is  to  the  mind  the  greatest  apparent  good, 
that  is  the  reason  that  the  mind  vieivs  it 
as  the  greatest  good,  and  yields  to  its  in- 
fluence. Nor  is  it  the  nature  of,  nor  any 
thing  pertaining  to,  that  motive  before  the 
mind,  which  is  to  the  mind  the  least  ap- 
parent good,  that  is  the  reason  that  the 
mind  regards  it  as  the  least  good,  and  re- 
sists its  influence;  but  the  sole  reason  that 
the  one  motive  appears  the  greatest  and 
not  the  least  good,  and  the  other  appears 
the  least  and  not  the  greatest  good,  is  the 
Divine  influence. 

We  are  presented  with  this  view  in  the 
following  passage: — "  Suppose  a  man  at 
leisure  desires  to  reeid,  and  some  person 
presents  him  a  Bible  and  a  Novel. 
Though  he  knows  the  contents  of  each 
of  these  books,  yet  it  depends  upon  a  Di- 
vine operation  on  his  mirul  winch  of  them 
he  shall  choose  to  read  ;  for  the  bare  per- 
ception of  motive  is  incapable  of  pro- 
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ducing  volition.     If  God  works  in  him  t© 
Mill  to  read  the  Bible," &c.    Vol.  i. 226. 

Here  the  two  motives  are,  the  Bible 
and  the  INovel,  of  the  contents  of  each  of 
which  the  man  possesses  a  perfect  know- 
ledge ;  and  it  depends  entirely,  according 
to  the  Doctor,  upon  the  Divine  operation, 
and  not  at  all  upon  the  nature  of,  or  any 
thing  pertaining  to  the  motives,  which  of 
them  he  shall  choose,  and  which  refuse ; 
that  is,  which  he  shall  view  as  the  great- 
est good,  and  which  as  the  least ;  and 
which,  therefore,  he  shall  yield  to,  and 
which  resist. 

The  same  view  is  exliibited  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage : — "  There  was  a  neces- 
sary and  infallible  connexion  between 
Saul's  actions,  and  the  motives  from  which 
he  acted ;  and  this  certain  connexion 
could  be  owing  to  no  other  cause  than  a 
secret  Divine  influence  on  his  will,  which 
gave  energy  and  success  to  the  motives 
which  induced  him  to  execute  the  designs 
of  Providence.''     Page  227. 

Here  the  Divine  influence  is  affirmed  to 
have  given  energy  and  success  to  those 
motives  from  ivhich  he  acted^  and  not  to  the 
others  before  his  mind ;  and  that  influ- 
ence is  declared  to  have  been  the  sole 
cause  of  the  infallible  connexion  between 
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his  actions  and  those  motives.  It  was  not 
the  nature  of  those  motives,  nor  any  thing 
pertaining  to  them,  therefore,  that  was  the 
reason  that  Saul  regarded  them  as  the 
greatest  good,  and  yielded  to  their  influ- 
ence ;  but  it  was  solely  the  agency  of  God. 

Motives,  then,  in  the  Doctor's  view,  are 
not  necessary,  and  are  not  employed  to 
determine  the  mode  of  volitions,  as  ex- 
plained above.  They  do  not  hold  the 
relation  to  volitions  of  a  cause  of  their 
mode,  any  more  than  of  their  existence. 
They  are  necessary,  merely  as  an  occasion 
to  the  existence  and  the  mode  of  volitions. 
Volitions  cannot  be  created  in  the  mind 
unless  motives  are  before  the  mind ;  and 
volitions  of  a  particular  kind  cannot  be 
created,  unless  motives  respecting  the  ac- 
tions, which  are  the  objects  of  the  voli- 
tions, are  present  to  the  mind,  when  the 
volitions  are  produced.  A  volition  ahout 
an  apple,  for  instance,  cannot  be  created, 
unless  an  apple  is  present  to  the  mind  as 
a  motive  to  that  volition. 

Thus,  accor  ling  to  the  Doctor,  "choice 
always  implies  motive.  It  is  out  of  the 
power  of  the  Deity  to  oblige  men  to  act, 
without  making  them  willing  to  act  in  the 
view  of  motives."     Vol.  i.  p.  226.     And, 

*'  It  ought  to  be  considered,  that  a  gene- 

4* 
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ral  propensity  to  sin  will  not  lead  any  per- 
son to  any  particular  sin,  without  a  par- 
ticular motive  or  temptation  to  that  sin. 
There  must  always  be  some  objective 
motive  presented  to  the  view  of  the  mind, 
in  order  to  excite  or  draw  forth  the  na- 
tive depravity  of  the  heart."  Vol.  ii.  p.  73. 
That  is,  to  illustrate  the  Doctor's  view  by 
an  example,  all  that  is  necessary,  in  order 
that  a  man  may  have  a  given  volition 
about  an  apple  and  an  orange,  say  a 
choice  of  the  apple  and  a  refusal  of  the 
orange,  is,  that  the  apple  and  orange  be 
both  present  to  his  mind  as  motives.  His 
having  such  a  volition  as  he  has,  that  is, 
his  choice  of  the  apple,  does  not  depend 
at  all  on  any  thing  distinguishing  it  from 
other  ayjples,  as  its  differing  in  shape, 
size,  colour,  and  taste,  from  the  orange, 
in  a  manner  unlike  any  other  apple; 
or,  that  it  is  a  good  apple  instead  of 
a  bad  one,  or  a  bad  one  instead  of  a  good 
one.  Nor  does  his  refusal  of  the  orange 
depend  at  all  on  any  thing  distinguishing 
it  from  other  oranges.  Tlie  apple  would 
be  chosen  were  it  any  other  apple,  and 
the  orange  rejected  were  it  any  other 
orange.  That  the  particular  volition  ii> 
question  should  take  place,  nothing  is  ne- 
cessary in  regard  to  motives,  but  that  the 
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apple  and  orange  should  be  before  the 
mind  ;  and  nothing  but  that  would  be  ne- 
cessary, in  order  that  any  other  given  vo- 
lition respecting  them  should  be  pro- 
duced, as,  the  choice  of  the  orange,  and 
refusal  of  the  apple.  The  greatest  pos- 
sible variation  in  the  mode  of  volition  re- 
specting them  might  take  place,  while  the 
motives  remained  the  same. 

And  such,  according  to  the  Doctor's 
theory,  must  necessarily  be  the  fact.  For 
if,  agreeably  to  his  view,  as  shown  above, 
motives  do  not  have  any  influence  in  ex- 
citing the  mind  to  exert  volitions,  they 
cannot  have  any  influence  on  the  mode  of 
its  volitions,  or  in  determining  which  mo- 
tive before  the  mind  shall  be  regarded  as 
the  greatest  good,  and  chosen;  and  which 
as  the  least  good,  and  rejected.  They 
are  only  necessary  that  volitions  may 
exist ;  and  do  nothing  more  than  render  it 
posbible  that  they  should  be  produced 

The  Doctor,  notwithstanding  these 
views,  holds,  that  men  are  moral  agents 
under  this  agency ;  and  we  deem  it  due  to 
him  to  exhibit  this,  as  well  as  the  other 
part  of  his  scheme,  that  however  incon- 
sistent it  may  be  with  that,  it  may  be 
seen,  that  he  does  not  admit,  nor  perceive 
its  inconsistency,  nor  therefore  admit  any 
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of  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  its  in- 
consistency. 

They  are  active  under  the  divine  in- 
fluence.— "  Saints  act  and  are  acted  upon 
by  a  divine  operation  in  all  their  holy 
and  virtuous  exercises.  As  saints  can  act 
while  they  are  acted  upon,  so  sinners  can 
act  while  they  are  acted  upon."  Vol.  i. 
pp.  203,  228. 

"  Sinners  are  not  passive,  but  active  in 
regeneration."  "  Men  are  regenerated, 
converted,  and  sanctified  by  the  special 
operation  of  the  divine  spirit,  and  are  al- 
ways equally  active  under  his  gracious 
influence  For  it  is  impossible  that  he 
should  produce  love  or  faith  or  repen- 
tance, or  any  other  gracious  desire,  affec- 
tion, or  volition,  without  their  being  ac- 
tive."    Vol.  ii.  pp.  178,  IGf). 

The  Doctor  holds  it  to  be  equally  im- 
possible that  any  sinful  volition  should  be 
produced  without  men's  being  equally  ac- 
tive. "  It  is  absolutely  impossible  for  any 
to  prove,  that  human  dependence  and  ac- 
tivity are  inconsistent  with  each  other. — 
Vol.  i.  p.  218. 

They  act  freely:  "Men  always  act 
freely  while  God  works  in  them,  both  to 
will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure.  As 
saints  can  act  freely  under  a  divine  in- 
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iluence,  so  sinners  can  act  freely  under  a 
divine  influence."     Vol.  i.  p.  228. 

Their  agency  and  actions  are  their  own. 
^'  They  are  real  and  proper  agents  in  all 
their  voluntary  exercises  and  exertions. 
Their  actions  are  all  their  own,  and  as 
much  their  own,  as  if  they  acted  without 
any  dependence  upon  God,  or  any  other 
being  in  the  universe."     Vol.  i.  p.  33. 

"  If  it  be  true  that  men  act,  while  they 
are  acted  upon  by  a  divine  operation, 
then  their  actions  are  their  own,  and  not 
the  actions  of  God.  The  divine  agency 
is  not  human  agency,  nor  human  agency 
the  divine  agency."     p.  224. 

They  are  under  moral  obligation  to 
obey  all  the  commands  of  God,  and  wor- 
thy of  praise  or  blame  for  all  their  ac- 
tions. "  The  bare  light  of  nature  teaches 
that  every  person  ought  to  exercise  uni- 
versal benevolence.  Every  intelligent 
creature  is  capable  of  knowing  the  differ- 
ence between  moral  good  and  moral  evil; 
and  this  knowhidge  lays  him  under  moral 
obligation  to  exercise  true  benevolence 
toward  all  proper  objects  of  it."  Vol.  ii. 
p.  176. 

"  If  sinners  are  able  to  act  freely  while 
they  are  acted  upon  by  the  Deity,  then 
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they  have  no  manner  of  excuse,  for  neg- 
lecting to  obey  any  of  his  commands."^ — 
Vol.  i.  p.  246. 

"  Their  actions  are  all  their  own,  and 
constitute  them  either  holy  or  unholy,  vir- 
tuous or  vicious,  and  worthy  of  praise  or 
blame,  reward  or  punishment."  Vol.  ii. 
p.  33. 

They  have  natural  power  to  do  other- 
wise than  they  do.  '•  Those  events  which 
God  has  decreed  to  bring  about  by  the 
instrumentality  of  men,  they  have  natural 
power  ^o  prevent.  As  it  is  always  true 
that  men  have  natural  power  to  fultll  any 
decree,  which  they  are  appointed  to  fulfil, 
so  it  is  equally  true  that  they  always  have 
the  same  natural  power  to  prevent  the  ful- 
filment of  it."     Vol.  ii.  pp.  53,  56. 

"  There  is  nothing,  in  the  whole  circle 
of  created  objects,  which  affords  any  ar- 
gument to  prove,  that  man's  dependence 
destroys  his  moral  agency."  Vol.  ii.  p. 
217. 

Thus  the  Doctor,  as  well  as  other  theo- 
logians, regards  men  as  moral  agents.  It 
would  seem,  however,  that  their  moral 
agency,  according  to  his  theory,  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  what  it  is,  according 
to  the  views  commonly  entertained. — 
Since,  by  the  Doctor's  account,  men  are 
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entirely  destitute  of  poner,  their  agency 
does  not  consist  at  ail  in  the  exercise  of 
power  belonging  to  theaiSelvcs;  a^l  their 
actions  are  created  hy  divine  power,  and 
cannot  therefore,  did  ihoy  possess  ever  so 
much,  involve  any  exercise  of  power  be- 
longing to  themselves.  They  are  not 
agents  as  far  as  it  respects  the  exercise  of 
power  belonging  to  themselves,  anymore 
than  Adam  was  an  agent  in  God's  tak- 
ing the  rib  from  his  side.  Their  actions, 
like  that  effect  in  Adam,  are  the  effects 
of  divine  power  solely.  Their  agency, 
therefore,  consists  solely  in  their  being 
the  subjects,  in  which  those  effects  are 
created.  Peter  was  the  agent  in  the  act 
o^ denying  Christ,  simply  because  that  act 
was  created  in  his  mind ;  and  was  not  the 
agent  of  betraying  Christ,  simply  because 
that  act  was  not  created  in  his  mind,  but 
in  another's.  And  their  agency  is  moral, 
simply  because  those  effects,  called  voli- 
tions, are  created  in  the  view  of  motives* 

According  to  the  views  commonly  en- 
tertained, men  are  agents,  because  they 
exercise  power  belonging  to  themselves  in 
all  their  actions;  and  they  are  moral 
agents,  because  they  exercise  their  power 
voluntarily  in  the  view  of  motives.  Adam 
was  an  agent  in  eating  the  forbidden  fruit, 
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because  he  did  it  in  the  voluntary  exer- 
cise of  his  own  power.  He  was  not  an 
agent  in  having  the  rib  taken  from  his 
side,  because  that  was  not  done  by  his 
power,  but  was  done  wholly  by  God's 
power. 

Poiver^  according  to  the  views  com- 
monly entertained,  is  that  by  which  a 
being  exerts  acts,  or  produces  effects ;  and 
in  nature^  though  not  in  degree^  is  the  same 
in  all  active  beings.  According  to  the 
Doctor's  theory,  however,  it  would  seem^ 
that  the  power  of  God  is  entirely  different 
in  its  nature  from  the  power  of  dependent 
beings. 

The  power  of  God  is  that  just  describ- 
ed, by  which  He  produces  effects;  but 
the  power  of  creatures  is  simply  a  capacity 
to  have  effects  produced  in  them  by  God^s 
power. 

When  therefore  the  Doctor,  after  giv- 
ing us  his  theory  of  the  mode  in  which  the 
actions  of  men  are  produced  by  divine 
power,  tells  us,  that  men  are  agents,  and 
act  under  the  divine  operation,  he  must 
be  interpreted  as  merely  meaning  by  that 
language,  in  order  to  render  it  consistent 
with  his  theory,  that  men  are  the  subjects 
of  those  created  effects,  called  actions, 
and  predicated  of  them ;  for  that,  if  tho?r 
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effects  are  created,  as  his  theory  repre- 
sents, is  the  only  possible  sense  in  wliich 
they  can  be  agents.  When  he  says  they 
are  moral  agents,  he  must  be  regarded  as 
merely  meaning,  that  they  are  the  sub- 
jects of  a  class  of  created  effects,  called 
volitions^  which  are  created  in  the  vieio  of 
motives.  When  he  affirms  that  men  have 
power  to  act^  he  must  be  considered  as 
meaning  nothing  more  than  that  men  are 
capable  of  having  those  effects  created  in 
them :  and  when  he  adds,  that  men  have 
power  to  do  otherwise  than  they  do^  he  must 
be  understood  as  only  meaning,  that  men 
possess  such  a  nature  that  God  might  create 
other  effects  in  them  than  He  does  create ; 
as  that  is  the  only  possible  meaning  his 
language  can  possess,  consistently  with 
his  theory,  '  that  all  their  actions  are  cre- 
ated by  divine  power.' 

It  would  seem  too,  that  the  Doctor  does, 
or  should,  in  accordance  w  ith  his  theory, 
regard  the  mind  as  a  torpid,  inactive  thing 
in  its  nature,  as  much  as  matter  is;  as  in- 
capable of  acting,  as  matter  is  of  moving; 
and  as  indisposed  to  action,  as  matter  is 
to  motion.  "  Mind  cannot  act  any  more 
than  matter  can  move  without  a  divine 
agency."     Vol.  ii.  p.  41. 

The  difference  between  the  natures  of 
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Diind  and  matter,  therefore,  in  his  view, 
consists  in  this,  that  the  nature  of  mind  is 
such,  that  it  is  capable  of  having  those 
effects,  called  acts  of  perception,  reason, 
conscience,  volition,  and  other  mental 
operations  created  in  it;  and  the  nature 
of  matter  is  such,  that  is  capable  of  having 
those  edects,  called  motions,  created  in  it. 
Each  is  adapted  to  be  the  subject  of  that 
class  of  effects  which  is  created  in  it. 

Such  is  the  Doctor's  theory  of  the  divine 
agency  on  mankind. 

God,  by  his  immediate  efficience,  creates 
dl  the  acts  of  men. 

Those  acts,  called  volitions,  He  always 
creates  in  the  view  o{  motives. 

Men  are  agents  under  His  influence,  in- 
asmuch as  they  are  the  subjects  of  the 
acts  created  in  them. 

They  are  moral  agents,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  subjects  of  that  class  of  acts 
called  volitions. 

They  are  worthy  of  praise  or  blame  for 
all  their  actions,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
moral  agents. 

The  great  point  in  which  his  theory 
differs  from  the  doctrines  of  the  Calvinis- 
tic  Divines,  on  the  subject  of  the  Divine 
agency,  and  the  point  from  which  the 
other  differences  result,  is,  its  exhibition 
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of  the  mode  of  God's  agency.  All  Calvin- 
istic  Divines  agree  with  the  Doctor  in  thcf 
behef,  that  God's  agency  extends  tor/// the 
actions  of  men.  It  is  an  article  in  all  their 
creeds,  that  God's  providence  is,  "  Plis 
most  holy,  wise,  and  powerful  preserving 
and  governing  all  his  creatures  and  all 
their  actions."  But  their  doctrine  is  con- 
fined to  the  FACT,  ih^iGodi  preserves  man- 
kind, and  governs  all  tlieir  actions — the 
fact^  that  His  government  Is  consistent  with 
their  moral  agency — and  the  fact^  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  exerts  a  peculiar  agency  on 
the  subjects  of  sanctilication.  They  do 
not  pretend  to  teach  or  know  the  mode  of 
His  agency. 

Doctor  E.'s  is  a  theory  of  the  mode  of 
His  agency  on  mankind,  or  the  manner  in 
which  He  brings  all  the  actions  of  man- 
kind into  existence  ;  which  he  exhibits  as 
that  of  creating. 

From  this  view  of  the  mode  of  God's 
agency,  the  other  parts  of  his  theory,  dif- 
fering from  the  views  commonly  entertain- 
ed, seem  to  result,  viz. — That  men  are  en- 
tirely destitute  of  power.  (We  ought  not, 
perhaps,  to  suppose,  that  this  view  is  a 
consequence  of  the  former;  as  the  Doc- 
tor, in  more  tlian  one  place,  infers  the 
former  from  this:)  That  God's  agency  is 
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concerned  in  precisely  the  same  manner 
in  all  the  actions  of  men,  whether  holy  or 
sinful :  Tliat  the  nature  of  motives  does 
not  determine  what  kind  of  volitions  re- 
specting them  take  place  :  His  views  re- 
specting the  nature  of  moral  agency;  of 
power;  of  mind,  &c.  &:c. 

We  are  aware  that  the  pretence  is 
made,  that  the  Doctor's  theory,  though  it 
exhibits  the  mode  of  God's  agency  as  that 
of  creating,  yet  is  not  a  theory  of  the  mode 
of  His  agency.  But  nothing  can  be  more 
futile  than  this  pretence.  For  whether  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  Doctor  or  not,  in 
constructing  his  theory,  to  give  a  theory 
of  the  mode  of  Divine  agency,  it  is  certain 
that  he  has  done  so.  There  is  no  mode 
^  ^  .  of  Divine  agency,  of  which  our  concep- 
,^cui  tions  are  so  simple  and  well  defined,  as 
j^^j^l^/that  of  creating — in  which  the  Most  High, 
±j^  \y  His  simple  volition,  calls  things  into 
existence,  without  the  co-operation  or  se- 
condary agency  of  any  thing  else  what- 
ever. And  the  Doctor,  in  exhibiting  God 
as  creating  all  the  acts  of  men,  and  events 
of  which  they  are  the  subjects,  has  given 
as  specific  and  well  defined  a  theory  of 
the  mode  of  His  agency,  as  our  language 
can  express,  or  our  minds  conceive  :  and 
in   his  various  reasoHino:s  to  sustain   his 
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theory,  as  we  have  shown  in  the  state- 
ment of  it,  lie  has  done  all  which  he  could, 
to  the  same  purpose,  had  it  been  his  spe- 
cific object  to  give  a  theory  of  the  mode, 
by  denying  that  God  exerts  on  mankind 
any  other  conceivable  mode  of  agency 
than  that  of  creating. 

We  are  also  aware,  that  in  reply  to 
these  remarks,  the  pretence  will  be  made, 
that  though  the  theory  exhibits  the  agency 
of  God  as  a  creating  agency,  yet  it  exhi- 
bits His  agency  as  admitting  the  interven- 
tion of  means,  and  that  it  does  not  pre- 
tend to  teach  the  mode  of  His  agency 
through  them,  but  simply  that  He  acts 
through  them.  But  this  pretence  is 
equally  futile.  For  if  the  agency  of  God 
is  universally  a  creating  agency,  its  mode 
is  the  same,  whether  it  excludes  or  ad- 
mits the  intervention  of  means.  To  pre- 
tend, while  teaching,  that  God  creates  all 
the  effects  which  take  place  in  the  mind 
— that  it  is  unknown  how  He  produces 
those  effects  which  take  place  through 
the  intervention  of  means, — is  to  pretend, 
that  it  is  unknown  that  He  creates  those 
effects. 

Besides,  what,  according  to  this  theory, 
are  means  .-^  Are  they  any  thing  besides 
motives  }     And  what  are  motives  }     Are 
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they  any  thing  but  perceptions,  sensa- 
tions, recollections,  or  other  operations  of 
the  mind,  created  by  God  immediately 
antecedent  to  His  creating  volitions? — 
According  to  this  theory,  means  are 
nothing  more  than  acts  or  effects  in  the 
mind,  created  by  God  immediately  ante- 
cedent to  His  creating  volitions  ;  and  they 
have  no  efficiency  or  influence  whatever 
in  producing  volitions ;  nor  do  they  con- 
stitute any  ground  of  certainty  that  voli- 
tions shall  be  created  :  they  serve  only  to 
make  the  state  of  the  mind  such,  that  vo- 
litions may  be  created.  The  mind,  when 
motives  are  created  in  it,  is  in  the  cir- 
cumstances necessary,  in  order  that  voli- 
tions may  be  created.  The  acts  of  cre- 
ating motives  and  volitions  are  totally  dis- 
tinct from  each  other;  and  God,  in  cre- 
ating volitions,  does  not  act  through  means 
at  all,  but  only  after  He  has  created  mo- 
tives. Because  God  creates  volitions  im- 
mediately after  He  creates  motives,  and, 
while  motives  exist  before  the  mind,  it  no 
more  follows,  that  in  creating  volitions  He 
acts  through  means,  than  because  He  cre- 
ated Adam  after  He  had  created  the 
earth  on  which  he  was  to  exist,  it  follows, 
that  in  creating  liim,  He  acted  through 
means.  The  acts  are  totally  independent 
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ot  each  other ;  and  the  act  of  creating 
volitions  is  totally  independent  of  the  mo- 
tives, as  far  as  it  respects  any  influence 
exerted  by  the  motives  on  the  mode  of 
that  act.  Motives  do  nothing  but  prepare 
the  mind  to  have  volitions  created  in  it. 

Thus,  according  to  the  theory,  God 
never  acts  through  means.  Means  are 
nothing  more  than  a  particular  set  of 
effects  which  He  creates  in  the  mind;  and 
all  that  pertains  to  them  that  constitutes 
them  means,  is,  that  they  are  the  imme- 
diate antecedents  of  another  class  of 
effects  which  He  creates,  and  serve  to  fit 
the  mind  to  have  this  other  class  of  effects 
created  in  it.  The  mode  of  His  agency 
is  the  same  in  each  case.  He  acts  directly 
on  the  mind  in  both  cases,  and  not  through 
the  medium  of  any  secondary  causes. 
The  intervention  of  means,  according  to 
the  theory,  in  the  Divine  agency,  is  no- 
thing more  than  God's  uniformly  creating 
one  set  of  effects  immediately  antecedent 
to  His  creating  another.  Motives  are  an- 
tecedents to  volitions.  Because,  there- 
fore, God  creates  those  effects  in  that  or- 
der, and,  in  that  sense,  admits  the  inter- 
vention of  means,  to  pretend  that  this  the- 
ory, in  exhibiting  the  mode  of  the  Divine 
agency  in  producing  all  the  acts  of  men, 
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as  that  of  creating,  does  not  decide  what 
the  mode  of  that  agency  through  means  is, 
is  supremely  futile  and  ridiculous. 

What  now  is  the  basis  on  which  the 
Doctor  has  erected  this  theory?  Neither 
all  the  foundation,  nor  all  the  superstruc- 
ture, is  found  united  in  any  single  dis- 
course ;  but  the  parts,  of  which  they  Con- 
sist, are  scattered  through  the  pages  of 
the  several  sermons  already  quoted,  and 
others,  and  left  to  be  gradually  collected 
by  the  reader,  and  united  into  a  whole. 

His  first  step  toward  establishing  the 
theory  is,  to  prove  that  God  exerts  3,  po- 
sitive^ direct  influence  on  the  minds  of  men 
in  all  their  holy  actions.  Then,  from  some 
of  the  same  and  other  arguments,  he  ad- 
vances to  the  inference,  that  God  exerts 
a  similar  influence  on  men  in  all  their 
sinful  and  other  actions. 

His  second  step  is,  to  prove  that  the 
mode  of  the  influence  which  God  exerts  on 
men  in  their  holy  actions,  is  that  of  creat- 
ing those  actions.  Then,  from  some  of 
the  same  and  other  arguments,  he  ad- 
vances to  the  conclusion,  that  the  mode  of 
the  influence  which  God  exerts  on  men  in 
their  sinfid  and  other  actions,  is  that  o^  cre- 
ating those  actions.  To  sustain  the  posi- 
tion, that  God  exerts  a  direct^  positive  influ- 
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ence  on  the  minds  of  saints  in  all  their  holy 
actions,  he  alleges  five  arguments :  one 
derived  from  reason,  three  from  the 
Scriptures,  and  one  from  the  prayers  of 
good  men. 

W\b  first  argument,  denominated  a  dic- 
tate of  reason,  is  founded  on  the  depen- 
dence of  creatures. 

His  position  is,  that  creatures  are  "  ab- 
solutely dependent;"  that  is,  in  his  view, 
destitute  of  the  power  of  acting.  He 
thence  infers  the  necessity  of  a  Divine 
operation  on  them  to  make  them  act ;  and 
from  that  necessity  deduces  the  conclu- 
sion, that  God  actually  exerts  on  them,  in 
all  their  holy  actions^  such  a  direct  influ- 
ence.    See  vol.  i.  p.  203. 

The  three  next,  his  scriptural  argu- 
ments, though  not  thus  formally  divided, 
are  derived  from  the  three  following 
sources ; 

His  second  argument  is  founded  on  pas- 
sages asserting  God's  government  of  men: 
and  he  presents  the  fact,  that  He  governs 
them,  as  a  ground  for  the  inference  that 
He  acts  on  them,  in  all  their  holy  actions. 
by  a  Divine  operation  on  their  minds. 
See  p.  203,  204. 

His  third  argument  is  founded  on  pas- 
sages of  Scripture,  teaching  the  dependence 
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of  men  on  God.  He  presents  the  fact,  that 
they  are  dependent,  as  a  ground  for  the 
same  inference.     See  p.  203. 

His  fourth  argument  is  derived  from  pas- 
sages teaching  that  men  are  renewed  and 
sanctified  by  the  Holy  Spirit:  and  from 
that  fact  he  draws  the  conclusion,  that  in 
all  their  holy  actions  God  exerts  on  them 
a  positive  influence.     See  p.  204. 

His  fifth  argument  is  derived  from  the 
prayers  of  good  men.  His  position  is,  that 
the  prayers  of  good  men  for  Divine  assist- 
ance, presuppose  the  iieeessity  of  a  Divine 
operation  on  their  hearts,  in  all  their  holy 
actions:  and  he  thence  deduces  the  con- 
clusion, that  in  all  their  holy  actions  they 
are  acted  upon  by  such  an  operation. 
See  p.  210. 

He  employs  five  arguments  also  to  sus- 
tain the  position,  that  God  acts  on  men, 
in  all  their  sinful  actions,,  and  all  the  other 
events  of  which  they  are  the  subjects,  by  the 
same  kind  of  agency. 

His  first  argument  is  founded  on  the  de- 
pendence of  men;  and  is  like  the  other  on 
that  subject.     See  vol.  ii.  p.  39,  40,  41. 

His  second  is  derived  from  passages  of 
Scripture,  teaching  that  God  governs  men  in 
their  sinful  conduct.  He  infers  from  the 
fact  that  He  governs,  that  He  governs  by 
a  direct  influence.     See  vol.  ii.  p.  29. 
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His  ^/i/rrf  argument  is  derived  from  pas- 
sages teaching  the  dependence  of  men  ;  and 
is  like  the  other  from  that  source.  See 
vol.  ii  p.  31. 

Hisfoiirih  argument  is  derived  from  the 
possibility  of  God's  producing  their  actions 
by  such  an  agency.     See  vol.  i.  p  22.3. 

His  fifth  argument  is  founded  on  the  as- 
sumption^ that  by  such  an  agency  we  may 
account  for  the  fall  of  Adam.  See  vol.  i. 
p.  234.  237,  238. 

He  advances  to  the  conclusion,  that 
the  mode  of  God's  agency  in  acting  on 
men,  in  their  holy  actions,  by  a  Divine 
operation,  is  that  of  creating^  in  the  follow- 
ing manner: 

He  first  takes  it  as  granted,  or  self-evi- 
dent, that  if  in  those  actions  men  are  act- 
ed upon  by  a  Divine  operation^  thosp  ac- 
tions are  created :  or  that  joroo/*,  that  those 
actions  come  into  existence  under  such 
an  operation,  is  proof  that  they  are  cre- 
ated, as  appears  from  the  following  pas- 
sage : 

"  It  appears,  from  what  has  been  said," 
that  is,  from  his  proofs  that  God  acts 
on  men,  in  all  their  holy  actions,  by  a  Di- 
vine operation  on  their  minds ;  for  that 
is  all  he  had  said  from  which  he  could 
draw  the  conclusion,  and  all  he  had  at- 
tempted to  prove,  "that  the  hearts  oi saints 
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are  created;  or  that  their  free  and  vo- 
hintary  exercises  are  the  production  o^  Di- 
vine poiverJ'^  Vol.  i.  p.  231.  See  also  p. 
280,  281. 

In  the  next  place^  he  assumes  the  posi- 
tion, that  it  is  agreeable  to  the  nature  of 
holiness  to  be  created;  and  employs /oz/r 
arguments  to  prove  it:  Firsts  That  it  is 
possible  that  it  should  be  created.  The 
argument  is  this:  volitions  are  virtuous  or 
vicious  in  their  own  natures^  without  any 
respect  to  their  cause.  Then  assuming  the 
position,  that  the  first  volition  of  a  created 
agent  must  have  an  involmitari/  cause,  and 
supposing  that  volition  to  be  holy,  he  con- 
cludes that  its  cause  mai/  be  a  creating 
cause,  and  the  holy  volition  created. — Se- 
condly^  He  infers,  from  the  dependence  of 
creatures,  that  their  holiness  must  be  cre- 
ated.— Thirdly^  He  infers  it  frjom  the  con- 
sideration that  God  is  able  to  create  it. — 
Fourthly .>  He  deduces  it  from  passages  of 
Scripture,  ascribing  the  renovation  and 
sanctification  of  the  heart  to  God.  Vol.  i. 
pp.  279,280,  281,  282. 

His  argument  to  prove,  that  the  mode 
of  God's  agency  is  the  same  in  acting  on 
men  in  their  sinful  actions.,  is  founded  on 
their  dependence.  From  their  "  absolute 
dependence"  on  God  he  infers,  that  they 
need  the  same  kind  and  degree  of  divine 
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agency  in  doing  evil  as  in  doing  good.  And 
again  assuming,  that  the  only  possible  way 
in  which  God  can  dispose  men  to  act  right 
or  wrong  is,  by  producing,  that  is,  creating 
right  or  w  rong  volitions  in  their  hearts, 
he  infers,  that  His  agency  is  concerned  in 
precisely  the  same  manner  in  their  wrong  as 
their  right  actions.     Vol.  ii.  p.  40. 

From  this  statement  of  the  Doctor's 
arguments,  he  appears  obviously  to  have 
chosen  a  much  more  circuitous  method 
of  establishing  his  theory,  than  was  ne- 
cessary. Since  he  has,  or  such  is  their 
nature,  he  might  have,  in  consistency 
with  himself,  employed  all  the  arguments 
to  prove  the  single  proposition — God  acts 
on  men  in  all  their  actions,  by  a  direct 
agency,  including  the  two  propositions,  1st. 
He  acts  on  them  in  all  their  holy  actions, 
by  such  an  agency  ;  and,  2d.  He  acts  on 
them  in  all  their  sinful  and  other  actions,  by 
such  an  agency — which  he  has  employed 
to  establish  either  of  these  propositions 
separately ;  for  his  first,  second,  and  third 
arguments,  to  support  each  are  the  same. 

His  fourth  argument,  to  prove  the  first 
proposition,  he  might  also,  consistently 
with  himself,  have  employed  to  prove  the 
second  proposition;  for  if  his  assumptioa 
be  correct,  that  such  is  the  nature  of  hu- 
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man  dependence,  that  men  need  the  same 
kind  and  degree  of  divine  agency  in  doing 
evil  as  in  doing  good;  and  that  there  can 
be  but  one  mode  of  agency,  by  which  God 
can  bring  their  volitions  into  existence; 
then  the  texts,  alleged  to  prove,  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  exerts  a  direct  influence  on  the 
minds  of  men,  whenever  they  exert  one 
class  of  volitions,  may  also  he  used  to 
prove,  that  a  similar  agency  is  exerted  on 
them  whenever  they  exert  the  other  class 
of  volitions :  since,  if  there  be  but  one 
mode,  in  which  God  can  exertan  influence 
on  men  to  bring  their  volitions  into  ex- 
istence ;  those  passages,  proving  that  He 
exerts  a  direct  influence  on  the  minds  of 
men,  when  they  exercise  a  given  kind  of 
volitions,  prove  that  He  exerts  on  them 
the  same  kind  of  influence,  when  they 
exert  any  other  kind  of  volitions. 

His  fifth  argument,  to  sustain  the  firsts 
might  nave  been  used  to  prove  the  second 
proposition;  for  if  the  prayers  of  good 
men,  presupposing  their  need  of  a  divine 
operation  on  their  hearts  in  all  their  holy 
actions,  prove  that  in  all  their  holy  ac- 
tions men  are  acted  upon  by  such  an 
operation ;  and  if  there  be  but  one  mode 
of  influence  which  God  exerts  on  men, 
then  those  prayers  prove,  that  men  are 
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-acted  uj)on  in  all  their  actions  by  the  samt 
mode  of  operation. 

\{\s  fourth  argument,  to  prove  the  second^ 
is  only  an  inference  or  assumption  from 
his  proof  of  the  first  proposition.  He  as- 
sumes the  possibihty  of  God's  acting  on 
men  in  all  their  sinful  actions,  by  a  direct 
influence,  from  his  being  able,  there  con- 
sidered as  proved,  (third  inference,  vol.  i. 
p.  228)  to  act  on  men  in  their  holy  actions 
by  such  an  influence  ;  and  from  that  pos- 
sibility infers,  that  He  does  exert  such  an 
influence  on  men  in  all  their  sinful 
agency. 

From  this  assumption  it  would  seem, 
that  the  Doctor  considers  the  arguments, 
alleged  to  prove  the  first  proposition,  as 
furnishing  equal  proof  of  the  second ;  for 
if  arguments  proving,  that  God  exerts  a 
positive  influence  on  men  in  all  their  holy 
actions,  prove  the  possibility  of  His  exert- 
ing such  an  influence  on  them  in  all  their 
sinful  actions;  and  if  that  possibility 
proves,  as  the  Doctor  means  to  teach  in 
that  inference,  that  He  actually  does 
exert  on  them  such  an  influence  in  all 
their  sinful  actions ;  then  those  argu- 
ments, in  proving  that  possibility^  prove 
the  fact,  that  God  exerts  such  an  influence 
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on  them  in  all  their  sinful  actions,  and 
may  be  alleged  directly  in  proof  of  it. 

His  fifth  argument,  to  sustain  the  se- 
cond proposition,  may  be  employed  to 
prove  any  proposition  about  the  origin  of 
things,  and  will  yield  as  much  support  to 
one  as  another.  In  iike  manner,  all  his 
arguments  to  prove  separately  the  two 
propositions,  1st,  The  mode  of  God's  agen- 
cy on  men,  in  their  lioly  actions^  is  that  of 
creating  ;  and  2d.  The  mode  of  his  agency 
on  them,  in  all  their  other  actions^  is  the 
same;  he  might  have  employed  to  prove 
the  single  proposition  including  those  two, 
viz.  that  the  mode  of  God's  agency  on  man- 
kind, in  all  their  actions^  is  that  o^  creating. 
For  his  first  step.  viz.  the  assumption  that 
proof,  that  God,  in  all  the  holy  actions  of 
men,  exerts  a  direct  influence  on  their 
minds,  is  proof,  that  the  mode  of  that  in- 
fluence is  that  of  creating,  may  be  taken 
in  respect  to  the  second  proposition  as  well 
as  ihc  first :  proof  that,  in  all  their  holy 
actions  He  exerts  on  them  a  direct  in- 
fluence, is  no  better  proof  that  He  creates 
those  actions,  than  proof,  that  in  all  their 
other  actions  \{e  exevis  on  them  a  direct 
influence,  is  proof  that  He  creates  those 
actions. 

His  second  argument  to  prove  i\\e  first 
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and  his  argument  to  prove  the  second^ 
proposition,  are  the  same ;  for  the  position 
of  that  second  argument,  to  prove  the  first 
proposition,  is,  that  it  is  agreeable  to  the 
nature  of  holiness  to  be  created.  But  that 
position  is  involved  in.  the  position  in  the 
first  part  of  his  argument,  to  prove  the  se- 
cond proposition,  and  is  expressed  in  the 
last  part  of  that  argument ;  for  if,  as  he 
assumes  in  the  first  part,  the  same  kind 
and  degree  of  divine  agency  must  necessarily 
be  exerted  on  men  in  their  sinfid  as  in 
their  holy  actions ;  the  ground  of  that  ne- 
cessity must  be,  that  it  is  agreeable  to  the 
nature  of  sinful,  as  it  is  of  holy  actions,  to 
be  created;  and  that  is  plainly  expressed 
in  the  assumption  in  the  last  part  of  the 
argument,  viz.  that  the  only  possible  way 
in  vyhich  God  can  dispose  men  to  act  right 
or  wrong  is,  hy  producing  right  or  wrong 
volitions  in  their  hearts;  and  in  the  infer- 
ence from  it,  that  therefore  His  agency  is 
concerned  in  precisely  the  same  mamier  in 
the  production  of  sinful  and  holy  actions. 
If  the  only  possible  way,  in  which  God 
can  bring  sinful  and  holy  actions  into  ex- 
istence is,  by  producing  them  in  the  heart, 
it  must  be  agreeable  and  equally  so,  to 
the  nature  of  sinful  and  holy  actions  to  be 
produced  in  that  manner;  and  all  the 
6* 
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reasonings  emplojed  to  prove  that  it  k 
agreeable  to  the  nature  of  holiness  to  be 
created^  may  be  used  with  equal  conclu- 
siveness to  prove,  that  it  is  agreeable  to  the 
nature  o^  sin  to  be  created. 

Thus,  his  first  reason,  that  it  is  possible 
that  holy  actions  should  be  created,  may 
be  employed  with  equal  propriety,  as  he 
does  indeed  use  it  in  the  inference,  vol.  i. 
p.  228,  to  prove,  that  all  others  are  creat- 
ed. 

His  second,  from  the  dependence  of 
creatures,  is  precisely  the  argument  he 
employs  to  prove,  that  all  sinful  actions 
are  created. 

His  third,  that  God  is  able  to  create  ho- 
liness, is  equally  applicable  to  prove,  that 
He  creates  sin.  He  holds,  vol,  i.  p.  228, 
that  God  is  able  to  create  sin ;  and  if  His 
ability  to  create  holiness  maybe  employ- 
ed to  prove,  that  it  is  agreeable  to  the 
nature  of  holiness  to  be  created — His  i.\,\- 
lity  to  create  sin  may  be  also  alleged  to 
prove,  that  it  is  agreeable  to  the  nature 
of  sin  to  be  created. 

His  fourth  argument,  likewise,  he  might, 
consistenly  with  his  views,  have  used  to 
show,  that  it  is  agreeable  to  the  nature  of 
sin  to  be  created  ;  for  if  a  passage  teach- 
ing, that  God  exerts  an  influence  on  men 
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in  their  holy  actions,  may  be  alleged  to 
prove,  that  it  is  agreeable  to  the  nature  of 
holiness  to  be  created;  then,  since  the 
Doctor  holds,  that  the  same  kind  and  de- 
gree of  divine  agency  is  necessary  to  the 
production  of  sinful  as  hohj  actions,  the 
passage  may  be  alleged  to  prove,  that  it 
it  is  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  sin  to  be 
created. 

His  arguments  to  prove,  that  allihe  ac- 
tions, holy  and  sinful,  of  men,  take  place 
under  a  divine  operation  on  their  minds, 
are  likewise  the  same  with  those  (or  such 
is  their  nature,  that  he  might,  consistently 
with  himself,  have  employed  them  to 
prove  one  of  the  positions,  as  well  as  the 
vther,)  which  he  alleges  to  prove,  that  the 
moc/e  of  God's  agency  on  them,  in  all  their 
actions,  is  that  of  creating. 

Thus,  in  his  first  step  to  the  conclusion, 
that  ail  their  actions  are  created,  he  as- 
sumes it  as  a  thing  of  course,  that  proof, 
that  actions  are  exerted  under  a  divine 
operation  on  the  mind,  is  proof,  that  they 
are  created.  And  in  his  second  step  he 
assumes  the  position,  that  it  is  agreeable 
to  the  nature  of  cdl  actions  to  be  created,  and 
alleges  that  position  as  proof,  that  all  ac- 
tions are  created.  But  the  reasons  he  em- 
ploys to  prove,  that  it  is  agreeable  to  the 
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nature  of  all  actions  to  be  created^  viz.  the 
possibility  of  tiieir  being  created ;  the  ne- 
cessity from  human  dependence  of  their 
being  created;  the  ability  oi  God  to  create 
them;  and  passages  showing,  that  He 
exerts  an  agency  on  men  in  their  actions, 
are  precisely  the  reasons  he  alleges,  or 
such  is  their  nature,  he  might  with  equal 
propriety  allege  them  to  prove,  that  all  ac- 
tions are  exerted  under  a  divine  operation 
on  the  mind.  If  then  those  reasons,  proving 
that  all  actions  are  exerted  under  a  di- 
vine operation  on  the  mind,  prove  that  it 
is  agreeable  to  the  7iatiire  of  all  actions  to 
be  created;  and  if  its  being  agreeable 
to  the  nature  of  all  actions  to  be  created 
is  proof,  that  they  are  created,  then  those 
reasons,  proving  that  all  actions  are  ex- 
erted under  a  divine  operation  of  the  mind, 
prove  that  all  actions  are  created. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  Doctor  em- 
ploys, or  such  is  their  nature,  that  he 
might  with  equal  propriety  employ,  pre- 
cisely the  same  arguments  to  prove  the 
several  propositions,  as  they  are  found 
scattered  in  his  volumes — God  acts  on 
men  in  all  their  holy  actions  by  a  direct 
operation  on  their  minds — God  acts  on 
men  in  all  their  other  actions  by  a  direct 
operation  on   their    minds    precisely  the 
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^ame  in  kind  and  deoree — God  creates  all 
the  holi/  actions  of*  men — and  God  creates 
all  the  other  actions  of  men. 

Had  he  chosen  therefore  the  most  di- 
rect method  of  establishing  his  theory,  he 
would  have  embodied  it  in  the  single 
proposition,  including  those  four — God 
creates  all  the  actions  of  men — and  advanced 
his  arguments  to  prove  his  whole  theory 
at  once,  by  establishing  that  proposition; 
instead  of  repeating  them  to  prove  its  se- 
veral parts,  as  separated  in  those  propo 
sitions. 

His  proposition  and  proofs  would  then 
have  assumed  the  following  arrangement: 

The  proposition  expressing  the  theory: 

God  creates  all  the  actions  of  men. 

The  reasonings  in  proof  of  the  propo- 
sition : 

First,  The  argument  from  the  depen- 
dence of  creatures. 

Secondly,  The  argument  from  passages 
of  Scripture,  asserting  God's  government 
of  men. 

Thirdly,  The  argument  from  passages 
respecting  the  dependence  of  men. 

Fourthly,  The  argument  from  passage*- 
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teaching  that  men  are  renewed  and  sanc- 
tified by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Fifthly^  The  argument  from  the  pray- 
ers of  good  men. 

Sixthly^  The  argument  from  the  possi- 
biHty  of  God's  creating  all  the  actions  of 
men. 

Seventhly^  The  argument  from  the  adap- 
tation of  the  theory  to  account  for  the  fall 
of  Adam. 

These  are  all  the  arguments  the  Doc- 
tor employs  to  support  the  whole,  or  any 
part  of  his  theory ;  and  he  might,  in  entire 
consistency  with  himself,  as  shown  above, 
have  employed  them  all  to  sustain  the 
four  propositions  separately,  of  which  his 
theory  is  made  up ;  or  to  sustain  the  sin- 
gle proposition  in  which  the  whole  is  em- , 
bodied.  / 

It  is  not  necessary,  therefore,  in  order 
to  the  refutation  of  his  whole  theory,  to 
refute  his  arguments  in  every  instance  in 
which  he  employs  them.  A  refutation  of 
them  in  regard  to  the  one  proposition  ex- 
pressing the  whole  theory,  will  be  a  refu- 
tation of  them  in  regard  to  every  purpose 
for  which  he  employs  them :  For,  in  the 
first  place,  he  employs  the  propositions, 
'■"  God  exerts,  in  all  the  holy  actions  of  men, 
a  direct   operation  on   their  minds;"  and 
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''God  creates  all  the  holy  actions  of  men,'^ 
as  perfectly  synonymous^  as  appears  from 
his  use  of  the  words  production  and  cre- 
ation synonymously,  and  produce  and  cre- 
ate also ;  from  his  taking  it  for  granted, 
that  proof  of  ihe  first  proposition  is  proof 
oi  i\\Q  second ;  and  from  the  consideration 
that,  as  shown  in  the  statement  of  his  the- 
ory, he  cannot  use  the  terms  production, 
produce,  divine  operation,  agency,  &c.  to 
designate  any  mode  of  agency  but  that  of 
creating.  But  since  the  propositions  are 
synonymous,  ail  the  arguments  he  em- 
ploys to  prove  either  of  the  propositions, 
may  be  alleged,  with  precisely  the  same 
conclusiveness,  to  prove  the  other.  If, 
then,  all  his  arguments  to  prove  either  of 
them  are  considered  in  relation  to  one^  as 
the  psoposition,  "  God  creates  all  the 
holy  actions  of  men,"  a  refutation  of  them, 
in  relation  to  that  proposition,  will  be  a 
refutation  of  them  in  regard  to  both  those 
purposes  for  which  he  uses  them. 

In  the  second  place — As  he  uses  the  pro- 
positions, as  appears  from  the  reasons  just 
stated,  "God  exerts,  in  all  the  o/Aer  actions 
of  men,  a  direct  operation  on  their  minds ;" 
and,  "  God  creates  all  the  other  actions  of 
men,"  as  perfectly  synonymous:  and  as 
thence  all  the  arguments  he  employs,  to 
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prove  either  of  the  propositions,  may  be 
alleged,  with  precisely  the  same  conclu- 
siveness, to  prove  the  other,  a  refutation 
of  all  his  arguments  to  prove  either  of 
them,  considered  in  relation  to  one^  as  the 
proposition,  "  God  creates  all  the  other  ac- 
tions of  men,"  will  be  a  refutation  of  them 
in  regard  to  both  of  those  purposes  for 
which  he  employs  them. 

But  in  the  third  place,  he  does  not, 
as  already  remarked,  employ  any  ar- 
guments to  prove  the  proposition,  '•God 
creates  all  the  other  actions  of  men," 
which  he  either  does  not,  or  might  not, 
with  equal  conclusiveness,  use  to  prove 
the  proposition,  "God  creates  all  the 
holy  actions  of  men."  For  the  only  con- 
sideration employed  exclusively  to  prove 
the  former,  is  the  adaptation  of  the  the- 
ory to  account  for  the  fall  of-Adam;  and 
if  that  adaptation  of  the  theory  prove 
the  truth  of  that  proposition,  its  equal 
adaptation  to  account  for  the  renovation 
and  sanctification  of  saints,  may  be  alleg- 
ed, with  equal  conclusiveness,  to  prove 
the  truth  of  the  other  proposition.  Nor 
does  he,  as  already  observed,  employ  any 
arguments  to  prove  the  proposition,  "God 
creates  all  the  holy  actions  of  me!i,"  which 
he  either  does  not,  or  might  not,  with 
equal  conclusiveness,  use  to  prove  the 
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proposition,  *'God  creates  all  the  other 
actions  of  men."  For  the  three  first  and 
the  sixth  arguments,  viz.  that  from  the  de- 
pendence of  men;  that  from  passages  as- 
serting God's  government  of  men ;  that 
from  passages  teaching  their  dependence; 
and  that  from  the  possibility  of  God's  cre- 
ating holy  actions,  are  all  employed  to 
prove  both  propositions,  and  with  equal 
conclusiveness;  as  they  rest  on  ground 
which  is  common  to  both  kinds  of  actions, 
and  if  demonstrative  of  one  of  the  propo- 
sitions, must  be  so  of  the  other. 

The  seventh  is  employed  exclusively 
to  sustain  the  proposition,  "  God  creates 
all  the  other  actions  of  men."  The  fourth 
and  fifth  are  the  only  arguments  employ- 
ed exclusively  to  prove  that  God  creates 
all  the  holy  actions  of  men.  And  the  Doc- 
tor might  have  used  them  with  equal  con- 
clusiveness to  prove  the  other  proposi- 
tion. For  in  his  fourth  argument,  from 
passages  of  Scripture,  teaching  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  renews  and  sanctifies  the 
hearts  of  men,  the  manner  in  which  he 
obtains  the  inference,  that  God  creates  all 
their  holy  actions,  is,  by  the  assumption, 
that  the  only  loay  in  which  He  can  bring 
the  holy  actions  of  men  into  existence,  is 
that  of  creating  them.  His  argument  de- 
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pends  entirely  on  that  assumption.  Since  . 
if  there  be  any  other  way  in  which  God  ; 
may  bring  their  holy  actions  into  exist-  I 
ence,  passages  merely  proving  that  He  i, 
brings  them  into  existence,  will  not  prove  | 
that  the  mode  of  His  bringing  them  into  "I 
existence  is  that  of  creatioyi. 

But  that  assumption  rests  on  the  posi- 
tion in  his  argument  from  the  dependerice 
of  creatures,  that  the  only  way  in  which 
any  of  their  actions  can  come  into  exist- 
ence, is  that  of  being  created  by  God. 
There  is  no  other  possible  way  in  which 
he  can  obtain  the  inference  from  those 
passages.  His  argument,  then,  from  those 
passages,  to  prove  that  all  the  holy  actions 
of  men  are  created,  is  an  inference  from 
the  position  that  a// the  actions  of  men  are 
created ;  or  he  infers,  that  God  creates 
the  holy  actions  of  men,  because  He  cre- 
ates all  their  actions.  It  takes  the  thing 
as  granted  which  it  is  employed  to  prove, 
and  is,  therefore,  without  force,  and  can- 
not be  employed  with  any  more  conclu- 
siveness to  prove  that^  than  to  prove  the 
proposition,  that  all  the  other  actions  of 
men  are  created. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  fifth  argument, 
from  the  prayers  of  good  men  For  if  their 
prayers  for  divine  assistance  presuppose 
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Iheir  need  of  having  their  holy  actions  cre- 
ated, it  must  be,  as  before,  on  the  ground 
that  the  only  ivay  in  which  God  can  bring 
their  holy  actions  into  existence,  is  by 
creating  them :  and  that  position  also  rests 
on  the  ground,  that  the  ofily  ivay  in  which 
any  of  the  actions  of  men  can  come  into 
existence,  is  that  oi  he'mg  created  by  God. 
His  argument,  then,  to  prove  that  all  the 
holy  actions  of  men  are  created,  is  an  in- 
ference from  the  position,  that  all  the  ac- 
tions of  men  are  created,;  and  as  it  takes 
the  thing  to  be  proved  for  granted,  is 
without  force,  and  cannot  be  employed 
with  any  more  propriety  to  prove  that^ihm\ 
the  proposition,  that  all  the  other  actions  of 
men  are  created.  Thus  the  inference  in 
each  case  presupposes  the  truth  of  the 
second  proposition.  It  is  entirely  imma- 
terial, as  it  respects  the  force  and  propri- 
ety of  these  two  arguments,  whether  the 
position  from  which  they  are  drawn, — that 
there  is  no  other  way  in  which  the  actions 
of  men  can  come  into  existence  than  that 
of  their  being  created, — is  true  or  not.  For 
if  it  be  true,  no  arguments  derived  from 
its  truth  to  prove  its  truth,  or  any  part  of 
it,  can  have  any  force  or  propriety.  If  it 
be  not  true,  no  arguments  to  prove  it  to 
be  true,  or  any  part  of  it  to  be  true,  found- 
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ed  on  the  assumption  that  it  is  true,  can 
have  any  force  or  propriety. 

Whatever  then  gives  propriety  or  con- 
clusiveness to  any  of  the  arguments  the 
Doctor  uses  to  sustain  either  of  the  pro- 
positions, *'  God  creates  all  the  holy  ac- 
tions of  men,"  and  "God  creates  all  the 
other  actions  of  men,"  gives  them  equal 
propriety  and  conclusiveness  to  sustain 
the  other  proposition. 

But  if  they  are  as  entirely  proper  and 
conclusive  to  sustain  one  of  those  propo- 
sitions as  the  other,  then  they  are  as  en- 
tirely proper  and  conclusive  to  sustain 
the  one  proposition  including  those  two 
propositions,  "  God  creates  all  the  actions 
of  men,"  as  they  are  to  sustain  either  of 
those  two  propositions.  For  the  two  pro- 
positions, "  God  creates  all  the  /lo/^,"  and 
•'God  creates  all  the  other  actions  of 
men,"  are  precisely  equal  to  the  single 
proposition,  "  God  creates  all  the  actions 
of  men."  And  thence,  if  ali  the  Doctor's 
arguments  are  precisely  as  well  adapted 
to  prove  one  of  those  two  propositions  as 
they  are  the  other,  they  are  as  well 
adapted  to  prove  the  single  proposition 
uniting  the  two,  as  they  are  to  prove 
either  of  the  two.  In  metaphysics,  as  in 
mathematics,  things  equal  to  the  same 
thing  are  equal  to  one  another. 
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As  all  the  Doctor's  arguments  hold,  in 
respect  to  propriety  and  conclusiveness, 
precisely  the  same  relation  to  any  one 
part  of  the  proposition,  "God  creates  all 
the  actions  of  men,"  as  they  do  to  any 
other  part;  they  must  hold  the  same  re- 
lation, in  respect  to  propriety  and  conclu- 
siveness, to  the  whole  of  it,  as  they  do  to 
any  of  its  parts. 

Thus  the  two  propositions  respecting 
the  holy  actions  of  men,  ''  God  exerts,  in 
all  the  holy  actions  of  men,  a  dirext  opera- 
tion on  their  minds,"  and  '•  God  creates  all 
the  holy  actions  of  men,"  being  synonym 
moiis^  are  reduced  to  the  proposition, 
"  God  create^  all  the  holy  actions  of  men  :" 
and  the  two  propositions  respecting  the 
other  actions  of  men,  "  God  exerts,"  &;c. 
and  "  God  creates^^'^  &c.  being  synoriymous^ 
are  reduced  to  the  proposition,  "  God  cre- 
ates all  the  other  actions  of  men."  The 
whole  theory  is  thus  reduced  to  the  two 
propositions,  "God  creates  all  the  holy 
actions  of  men,"  and  "  God  creates  all 
the  other  actions  of  men ;"  and  those  two 
propositions,  and  thence  the  whole  theo- 
ry, are  embraced  in  the  single  one, 

God  creates  all  the  actions  of  men. 
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Now,  therefore,  in  respect  to  these,  as 
to  the  synonymous  propositions,  since  all 
the  arguments,  alleged  to  prove  either  of 
the  two  propositions,  of  which  the  theory 
is  made  up,  are  equally  applicable  and 
conclusive  to  prove  the  single  proposi- 
tion— God  creates  all  the  actions  of  men — in 
which  the  two  former  propositions  and 
the  whole  theory  are  embodied;  it  is  not 
necessary,  in  order  to  a  refutation  of  the 
whole  theory,  to  refute  them  in  the  several 
instances^  in  which  he  employs  them  to 
sustain  those  two  propositions  separately : 
a  refutation  of  them  orice^  considered  as 
employed  to  sustain  the  whole  theory 
embodied  in  the  proposition — God  creates 
all  the  actions  of  men — will  be  a  refutation  of 
them  in  all  the  instances  in  which  he  em- 
ploys them  to  support  his  theory.  We 
shall  consider  them  as  alleged  to  sustain 
that  proposition,  and  regard  a  refutation 
of  them,  in  respect  to  that,  as  a  refutation 
of  them  in  all  the  instances  in  which  he 
uses  them,  to  prove  the  truth  of  any  part 
of  his  theory. 

We  proceed  therefore  to  show,  that  the 
Doctor's  reasonings  in  support  of  that 
proposition  are  erroneous. 

Hie  labor,  hoc  opus  est. 
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The  Doctor'' s  first  argument  to  support 
his  theory  is  founded  on  the  dependence  of 
creatures. 

It  is  presented  in  the  following  manner: 
"  It  is  the  dictate  of  right  reason,  that  no 
created  being  is  capable  of  acting  inde- 
pendently. Universal  and  absolute  de- 
pendence goes  into  the  very  idea  of  a 
creature,  because  independence  is  an  at- 
tribute of  the  divine  nature,  which  even 
Omnipotence  cannot  communicate.  And 
since  saints  are  creatures,  and  creatures 
too  of  an  inferior  order,  they  can  never 
act  otherwise  than  under  the  powerful 
and  unremitting  energy  of  the  Supreme 
Being."     Vol.  i.  p.  20.3. 

"  Mankind  are  creatures,  and  by  the 
law  of  nature  absolutely  dependent  upon 
God.  We  cannot  conceive  that  even 
Omnipotence  is  able  to  form  independent 
agents,  because  this  would  be  to  endow 
them  with  divinity.  And  since  all  men 
are  dependent  agents,  all  their  motions, 
exercises,  or  actions  must  originate  from 
a  divine  efficiency.  We  can  no  more  act, 
than  we  can  exist,  without  the  constant 
aid  and  influence  of  the  Deity.  This  is 
the  dictate  of  reason."     Vol.  ii.  p.  31. 

Hence  the  inference  obviously  drawn 
from  these  premises :  "  Men  are  no  more 
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capable  of  acting  independently  of  God 
in  one  instance  than  another.  W  they 
need  any  kind  or  degree  of  divine  agency 
in  doing  good,  they  need  precisely  the 
same  kind  and  degree  of  divine  agency 
in  doing:  evil.  This  is  the  dictate  of  rea- 
son."  And  in  reference  to  a  particular 
case  :  "  If  he  produced  their  bad  as  well 
as  good  volitions,  then  his  asjency  was 
concerned  in  precisely  the  same  manner  in 
their  wrong  as  in  their  right  actions."  "'  It 
is  upon  this  ground,  and  only  upon  this 
ground,  that  all  the  actions  of  men,  whe- 
ther good  or  evil,  may  properly  be  ascrib- 
ed to  God."     Vol.  'u.  p.  46. 

"  Since  mind  cannot  act^  any  more  than 
matter  can  move^  without  a  divine  agency, 
it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  men  can  be 
left  to  the  freedom  of  their  own  will,  to 
art  or  not  to  act,  independently  of  divine 
influence.  There  must  be,  therefore,  the 
exercise  of  divine  agency  in  every  human 
action,  without  which  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive,  that  God  should  govern  moral 
agents,  and  make  mar)kir»d  act  in  perfect 
conformity  to  his  own  designs."     p.  41. 

By  "  universal  and  absolute  depen- 
dence," the  Doctor  means ''  universal  and 
absolute"  destitution  of  power.  This  is  seen 
from  his  inferences  from  that  "  absolute 
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dependence,"  that  mind  can  no  more  ad^ 
than  matter  can  move^  without  a  divine 
agency,  to  produce  its  actions;  that  all 
the  motions,  exercises,  or  actions  of  men 
must  originate  from  a  divine  efficiency; 
and  that  the  constant  aid  and  influence  of 
the  Deity  are  as  necessary  to  enable  men 
to  act,  as  to  enable  them  to  exist.  For 
if  he  does  not  mean  by  "  absolute  and 
universal  dependences^''  an  "  absolute  and 
universal"  destitution  of  power,  he  cannot 
infer  from  that  dependence  that  depen- 
dent beings  cannot  act  without  a  divine 
efficiency  to  originate  or  create  their  ac- 
tions :  since  if  they  possess  any  degree  of 
power,  they  possess  the  power  of  acting 
without  a  divine  efficiency  to  produce 
their  actions;  for  power  is  that  by  which 
a  being  acts  or  produces  effects;  and, 
therefore,  the  being  who  possesses  any, 
even  the  least  degree  of  power,  can  act  to 
that  degree  without  a  divine  efficiency  to 
produce  his  actions.  And  if  he  does  not 
mean  by  that  dependence  an  absolute 
destitution  of  poiver,  he  cannot  infer  from 
it,  that  "  ail  the  motions,  exercises,  or  ac- 
tions of  men  do  necessarily  originate 
from  a  divine  efficiency.^''  For  since,  if  mo- 
ral agoits  possess  any  degree  of  power,  they 
possess  the  power  of  acting  to  some  de^ 
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gree;  some  of  their  motions,  exercises,  or 
actions  may  '*  orioinate''^  from  that  power 
of  acting,  and  not  "  from  a  divine  effi- 
ciency." 

If  bj  "  universal  and  absolute  depen- 
dence," the  Doctor  does  not  mean  a  total 
destitution  of  power,  he  must  mean  merely 
a  total  inability  to  act  independently  of 
the  divine  control.  But  he  cannot  mean  a 
simple  inability  of  acting  independently 
of  a  divine  control;  because  he  cannot 
infer,  from  such  a  dependence,  that  all 
the  actions  of  men  must  "•  originate  from 
a  divine  efficiency p''  since  their  taking 
place  under  the  divine  control  does  not 
involve  their  being  originated  by  a  "di- 
vine efficiency ^^^  but  simply  their  being  go- 
verned by  a  divine  agency.  Nor  can  he 
infer,  that  men  need  precisely  the  same 
kind  and  degree  of  divine  a2:«ncy  in  doing 
evil  as  in  doing  good  ;  for  if  all  the  agency 
necessary  is  merely  a  controlling  agency, 
the  kind  and  degree  necessary  in  the  one 
case  may  be  very  different  from  those  ne- 
cessary in  the  other. 

Norcan  heinfer,  thattheconstantaidand 
influerjce  of  the  Deity  are  as  necessary  to 
enable  men  to  act,  as  they  are  to  continue 
them  in  existence:  for  it  is  the  power  of 
the  Deity  only  that  continues  them  in  ex- 
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istence,  and  if  His  aid  and  influence  are 
as  necessary  to  their  acting  as  to  their 
existing,  His  power  only  must  produce 
their  actions.  But  if  He  exerts  over  them 
only  a  controlling  agency  in  their  actions, 
it  is  not  His  power,  but  theirs,  which  pro- 
duces their  actions;  and  therefore  His 
aid  and  influence  are  not  as  necessary  to 
their  acting,  as  to  their  existing. 

By  "  universal  and  absolute  depen- 
dence," therefore,  he  cannot  mean  a  mere 
inability  to  act  with  an  entire  exemption 
from  a  divine  control,  but  a  total  destitu- 
tion of  all  power  whatever  to  act.  From 
such  a  dependence  he  may  justly  draw 
the  conclusion,  that  all  the  actions  of  men 
must  originate  from  a  divine  efficiency, 
and  that  the  same  kind  of  agency  is  ne- 
cessary in  all  cases. 

The  position,  then,  from  which  he  ar- 
gues is,  that  creatures  are  universally  and 
absolutely  destitute  of  power.  Men  then, 
he  infers,  cannot  act  without  a  divine  in- 
fluence to  create  their  actions.  All  their 
motions,  exercises,  or  actions,  therefore, 
must  originate  from  a  divine  efficiency, 
or,  in  the  language  of  the  proposition,  are 
created  by  God. 

The  validity  of  his  argument  depends 
on  the  validity  of  his  position.     If  his  po- 
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sition  is  proved  to  be  true,  his  conclusion 
is  irrefragable,  and  his  theory  is  esta- 
blished. If  his  position  is  not  proved  to 
be  triie,  and  can  be  proved  to  be  false,  his 
conclusion  is  "  lame  and  impotent;"  and 
his  theory,  with  its  seven  pillars,  for  the 
other  six,  like  an  inverted  cone,  rest  en- 
tirely on  this,  is  subverted. 

What  then  is  the  proof  alleged  by  the 
Doctor  of  the  truth  of  that  position  ?  It  is 
presented  in  the  following  quotations. — 

"Universal  and  absolute  dependence 
goes  into  the  very  idea  of  a  creature,  be- 
cause independence  is  an  attribute  of  the 
divine  nature,  which  even  Omnipotence 
cannot  communicate.     Vol.  i.  p.  20.3. 

"  We  cannot  conceive  that  even  Omni- 
potence is  able  to  form  independent 
agents,  because  this  would  be  to  endow 
them  with  divinity."     Vol.  ii.  p.  31. 

"It  is  absurd  to  suppose,  that  men  can 
be  left  to  the  freedom  of  their  own  will  to 
act,  or  not  to  act,  independently  of  a  di- 
vine influence.  There  must  be  the  exer- 
cise of  divine  agency  in  every  human 
action,  without  which  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive,  that  God  should  govern  moral 
agents,  and  make  mankind  act  in  perfect 
conformity  to  his  own  designs."     p.  4). 

By  "independence"  the  Doctor,  as  ap- 
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pears  above,  does  not  mean,  the  power  of 
acting  without  absolute  exemption  from 
all  control  by  God,  but  the  power  of  act- 
ing of  one's  self,  without  another's  power 
creating  the  action,  not  having  any  consi- 
deration whether  or  not  that  power  of 
acting  is  controlled  by  God.  By  being 
*'  independent,"  is  meant  the  possession 
within  one's  self  of  power  to  act;  and  by 
"acting  independently,"  is  meant, exerting 
actions  by  power  belonging  to  one's  sell*, 
instead  of  having  those  actions  created 
by  the  power  of  some  other  being. 

This  is  manifest,  from  his  use  of  the  lan- 
guage, "absolute  dependence,"  to  denote, 
as  shown  above,  an  absolute  destitution  of 
power  to  act ;  and  from  the  consideration, 
that  the  object  of  the  argument  is  to 
prove,  that  men  do  not  possess  the poiver  of 
acting,  without  a  divine  influence  to  create 
their  actions.  If,  by  independence,  he 
means  any  thing  else  than  the  power  of 
acting  of  one's  self,  without  another's 
power  to  create  the  action,  it  is  not  at  all 
pertinent  to  the  thing  in  question.  In 
saying,  that  "independence  is  an  attri- 
bute of  the  divine  nature,  which  even  Om- 
nipotence cannot  communicate;"  and  that, 
"  to  form  independent  agents,  would  be 
to  endow  them  with  divinity,"  he  mani- 
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iestly  means,  that  to  communicate  inde- 
pendence, that  is,  the  poiver  of  acting  of 
one's  self,  without  another's  power  to  cre- 
ate the  action,  is  to  communicate  omnipo- 
tence;  for  he  calls  it  '-an  attribute  of  the 
divine  nature,"  and  "divinity."  Bui  there 
is  no  degree  of  power  but  omnipotence, 
that  is  an  attribute  of  the  divine  nature, 
and  is  divinity.  And  he  says,  on  the  sup- 
position that  men  were  made  capable  of 
acting  without  a  divine  influence  to  cre- 
ate their  actions,  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive that  God  should  govern  them,  and 
make  them  act  in  perfect  conformity  to  his 
designs.  But  if,  in  being  made  capable 
of  acting  w  ithout  a  divine  influence  to  cre- 
ate the  action,  only  a  limited  degree  of 
power  were  communicated,  it  is  not  im- 
possible to  conceive,  that  God,  who  is 
omnipotent,  should  govern  men,  and  make 
them  act  in  perfect  conformity  to  His  de- 
signs. But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  conceive  that  omnipotence  should 
not,  if  disposed,  govern  a  limited  degree 
of  power  in  perfect  conformity  to  its  de- 
signs. 

That  this  exhibition  of  the  Doctor's 
views,  respecting  dependence  and  inde- 
pendence, is  correct,  is  apparent  from  a 
variety    of   other    considerations.     The 
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whole  object  of  his  argument  is,  to  prove 
a  necessity  of  a  divine  intlueiice  to  create 
all  the  actions  of  men.  Now  the  perti- 
nency  of  his  reasoning  to  prove  it  from  the 
nature  of  dependence  and  independence, 
depends  entirely  on  his  possessing  those 
views  of  them  which  we  have  ascribed  to 
him.  For  if  those  are  not  his  views — if 
he  regards  the  dependence  of  man  as  an 
agent,  as  consistirig  simply  in  his  being 
controlled  by  God  in  all  his  agency,  his 
argument  is  inconclusive.  For  it  does 
not  follow  from  that  dependence,  that  God 
must  create  all  his  actions.  The  argu- 
ment then  is,  God  governs  man  in  all  his 
agency ; — therefore  He  creates  all  his  ac- 
tions. But  this  is  assuming  the  thing  to 
be  demonstrated.  Proof  that  God  go- 
verns, is  no  more  proof  that  God  creates 
the  actions  of  man,  than  it  is  that  He  does 
not  create  them.  "  The  inference,  that  He 
creates  his  actions,  cannot  be  drawn  from 
the  fact  that  He  governs  them,  till  it  be 
proved  that  he  cannot,  or  does  not,  go- 
vern them  in  any  other  way.  But  if  the 
Doctor  regarded  dependence  as  consist- 
ing in  a  destitution  of  power,  then  his  in- 
ference follows  from  his  premise  :  if  man 
is  absolutely  destitute  of  power  to  act, 
there  is  a  necessity  that  God  should  cre- 
ate his  actions. 
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Again :  no  dependence  but  that  which 
consists  in  an  absolute  destitution  of 
power,  can  constitute  a  necessity  of  a  di- 
vine influence  to  create  the  actions  of  man. 
If  he  possesses  power  to  exert  his  actions, 
there  is  no  need  of  a  divine  'power  to  exert 
them ;  no  divine  agency  is  then  neces- 
sary, except  to  control  him  in  the  exertion 
of  his  power. 

Again  ;  the  Doctor  regards  the  depen- 
dence of  the  mind  as  such,  that  it  cannot 
act  any  more  than  matter  can  move  with- 
out a  divine  agency.  But  matter  is  uni- 
versally and  absolutely  destitute  of  the 
power  of  moving  itself  If,  therefore, 
mind  is  dependent  for  its  actions  in  the 
same  manner  as  matter  is  for  its  motions, 
then  its  dependence  consists  in  an  "  uni- 
versal and  absolute"  destitution  of  power 
.to  act.  If  the  Doctor  considers  the  de- 
pendence of  mind  and  matter  as  consist- 
ing simply  in  their  being  controlled  by  a 
divine  agency  in  the  exercise  of  power 
belonging  to  themselves,  then  his  conclu- 
sion from  that  dependence,  that  God  must 
create  all  the  actions  of  the  mind,  is,  as 
in  the  former  cases,  entirely  without  force. 

If  the  Doctor  meant,  by  "  acting  inde- 
pendently," acting  by  one's  own  power,  we 
can  see  how  he  was  led  to  remark,  that 
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he  was  unable  to  conceive  that  God  could 
govern  moral  agents :  but  if,  by  "  acting 
independently,"  he  meant  acting  exempt 
from  all  control,  we  should  hardly  expect 
him  to  inform  his  readers,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  conceive  that  God  should  go- 
vern moral  agents.  Who  needs  to  be  told, 
that  he  cannot  conceive  of  a  being  as,  at 
the  same  time,  acting  independently  of  all 
control,  and  not  acting  independently  of 
all  control  ? 

His  exhibition  of  the  divine  agency  as 
necessary  to  aid^  originate^  and  produce  the 
actions  of  men,  has  no  pertinency  to  the 
iargument,  if  he  regards  human  depen- 
dence as  consisting  simply  in  a  subjection 
to  the  government  of  God  :  but  it  has  per- 
tinency, if  he  regards  dependence  as  con- 
sisting in  an  entire  destitution  of  power  to 
act. 

That  we  have  here  interpreted  his  lan- 
guage correctly,  is  moreover  manifest  from 
the  fact,  that  he  exhibits  precisely  the 
same  views  of  man,  and  of  the  origin  of 
his  actions,  in  many  other  passages.  Such 
are  the  following: — "There  is  no  occa- 
sion for  a  distinct  faculty  of  will,  in  order 
to  put  forth  external  actions  or  internal 
exercises."  What  is  the  faculty  of  will, 
but  the  faculty  of  voluntarily  exercising 
8* 
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power  ?  "  It  is  God  who  worketh  in  men 
both  to  will  and  to  do.  Moral  exercises 
flow  from  a  divine  operation  upon  the 
mind  of  a  moral  agent,  and  not  from  any 
natural  faculty^  principle^  or  taste^  enabling 
him  to  originate  his  own  internal  exer- 
cises and  external  actions."  Voi.ii.  p.  195. 
What  is  power  but  "  a  natural  faculty, 
enabling"  a  being  "  to  originate"  and  ex- 
ert "  his  own  internal  exercises  and  exter- 
nal actions  ?*'  And  if  man  is  not  abso- 
lutely destitute  of  power,  why  do  all  his 
actions  "  originate  from  a  divine  opera- 
tion on  his  mind  ?"  "  Our  moral  exer- 
cises are  the  production  of  the  divine 
power."     Vol.  i.  p.  224. 

And  furthermore,  it  is  apparent  that  his 
views  of"  independence"  are  those  which 
we  have  ascribed  to  him,  because,  that 
which  is  peculiar  to  independent  action, 
is  exactly  the  reverse  of  that  which  is  pe- 
culiar to  dependent  action.  As  thence 
dependence,  as  an  agent,  according  to  the 
Doctor,  consists  in  a  total  destitution  of 
power  to  act,  independence,  as  an  agent, 
being  the  reverse  of  that,  must  consist  in 
possessing  the  power  of  acting.  To  make 
it  consist  in  any  thing  beside  that,  is  to 
make  it  something  which  is  not  opposed 
to  dependence,  and  which,  tlierefore,  is 
T)ot  independence. 
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And  thence  as,  according  to  the  Doc- 
tor, independence,  as  an  agent,  consists 
in  possessing  the  power  of  acting;  if  in- 
dependence, that  is,  the  power  of  acting, 
is  a  divine  attribute,  and  divinity,  it  must 
be  Almighty  power;  since  the  attribute 
of  power  in  God  is  omnipotence. 

Such,  then,  being  the  Doctor's  meaning 
in  those  passages,  the  reason  he  assigns  to 
prove  the  truth  of  his  position,  "  that  crea- 
tures are  universally  and  absolutely  des- 
titute of  the  power  of  acting,"  is,  that  to 
communicate  to  beings  the  power  of  act- 
ing of  themselves.,  without  divine  power  to 
create  their  actions,  would  be  to  commu- 
nicate omnipotence. 

The  validity  of  his  position  depends  on 
the  validity  of  the  reason  he  assigns  to  sus- 
tain it.  If  the  reason  is  shown  to  be  false, 
the  position  will  be  left  without  proof,  and 
the  conclusion  drawn  from  it,  in  support 
of  the  theory,  subverted. 

Power  is  that  by  which  a  being  acts, 
and  produces  effects.  A  being,  then,  who 
possesses  any  power  at  all,  possesses 
power  to  act  so  far  without  his  actions  be- 
ing created  by  another's  power.  The 
Doctor,  then,  in  holding  that  God  cannot 
communicate  to  a  being  the  power  of  act- 
ing of  himself,  unless  He  communicates 
omnipotence,  holds,  that  God  cannot  com- 
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municate  any  power  at  all,  without  commu- 
nicating omnipotence.  For  if  he  cannot 
communicate  any  power  at  all  to  a  being, 
without  communicating  to  that  being 
power  to  act  of  himself;  and  if  He  can- 
not communicate  power  to  act  of  him- 
self, without  communicating  omnipotence, 
then  He  cannot  communicate  any  power 
at  all  without  communicating  omnipo- 
tence. 

His  proof,  therefore,  of  the  position — 
Creatures  are  universally  and  absolute-v 
ly  destitute  of  power, — resolves  itself  into 
the  proposition — God  cannot  communi- 
cate any  power  at  all  without  communi- 
cating omnipotence. 

In  refutation  of  this  proposition,  I  allege 
the  consideration — 

In  ihe first  place— That  it  is  a  gratuitous 
assumption. 

It  is  not  a  self-evident  proposition.  It 
cannot  be  self-evident,  unless  the  word 
power  be  used  synonymously  with  om- 
nipotence. The  proposition  then  would  be 
— God  cannot  commuiiicate  omnipotence 
without  communicating  omnipotence  But 
the  word  power  is  not  used  synonymously 
with  omnipotence  ;  IVa-  the  thirjo  in  ques- 
tion is,  whether  God  may  not  communi- 
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cate  power,  which  is  not  omnipotence; 
that  is,  whether  power  may  not  be  some- 
thing which  is  not  omnipotence.  The 
proposition,  therefore,  is  not  a  self-evident 
one,  and  cannot  be  made  a  self-evident 
one  by  even  omnipotence  itself;  since  it 
involves  a  contradiction  to  suppose,  that 
words  used  in  a  different  signification  in  a 
given  case,  should  not  be  used  in  a  differ-* 
ent  but  similar  signification  in  that  case. 
And  since  the  proposition  is  not  self-evi- 
dent, if  it  be  sustained,  it  must  be  by  evi- 
dence external  to  itself.  The  Doctor, 
however,  has  not  alleged  any  evidence  of 
its  truth.  He  has  only  presented  his  na- 
ked declaration,  and  left  us  to  believe  it 
simply  on  his  authority.  But  he  makes 
rather  too  large  a  demand  on  our  credu- 
lity, in  calling  us  to  believe,  merely  on  his 
authority,  a  proposition  so  contradictory 
to  our  ordinary  and  natural  conceptions, 
and  one  upon  which  the  validity  of  his 
argument  entirely  depends,  and  the  va- 
lidity also  of  all  his  other  arguments  to 
support  the  theory,  (for,  as  will  hereafter 
be  shown,  their  validity  depends  on  the 
validity  of  his  first  argument);  and  thence 
the  truth  of  his  theory  itself 

In  the  second  place — There  is  no  me- 
dium by  which  it  is  possible  to  prove  that 
the  proposition  is  true.     This,  indeed, 
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might  be  inferred  from  the  Doctor's  not 
attempting  its  proof;  since,  had  its  proof 
been  practicable,  it  is  not  to  be  conjectur- 
ed that  he  would  have  left  it  unattempted, 
and  thereby  exposed  himself  to  the 
charge  of  incapacity  to  discover  it;  or  of 
presumption,  in  resting  his  whole  theory 
on  the  basis  of  his  own  authority,  in  pre- 
ference to  that  of  indubitable  proof  It  is 
not  a  dictate  of  reason^  that  God  cannot 
communicate  any  power  at  all,  without 
communicativig  omnipotence.  If  it  were, 
if  must  be  on  the  ground  of  the  nature  of 
power:  but  if  there  be  any  thing  in  the 
nature  of  power,  which  renders  it  impos- 
sible that 'it  should  be  communicated 
without  communicating  omnipotence,  it 
must  be,  that  power  is,  in  its  nature,  om- 
nipotence; or,  that  from  its  nature,  there 
cannot  be  any  degree  in  it  but  omnipo- 
tence. But  it  is  not  a  dictate  of  reason, 
that  power  is  in  its  nature  omnipotence, 
any  more  than  it  is  a  dictate  of  reason, 
that  reason  is  infinite  reason,  affection  in- 
finite  affection,  existence  hfinite  existence : 
and  therefore  it  is  not  more  a  dictate  of 
reason,  that  God  cannot  communicate 
power  without  communicating  omnipo- 
tence, than  it  is,  that  He  cannot  commu- 
nicate reason,  without  communicating  in- 
finite reason— that  He  cannot  communi- 
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cate  affection,  without  communicating  in- 
finite affeciion — that  He  caiuiot  commu- 
nicate existence,  without  communicating 
infinite  existence. 

We  defy  the  Doctor,  and  all  the  meta- 
physicians on  earth,  to  prove  that  reason 
dictates,  that  there  may  not  be  degrees  in 
power  as  well  as  in  understanding,  affec- 
tion, and  existence.  As  far  as  reason 
teaches,  any  thing  respecting  the  nature 
of  power,  understanding,  affection,  and 
existence,  it  teaches,  that  there  may  be 
degrees  in  one  of  them  as  well  as  another. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  dictates  at  least 
a  probability,  that  there  may  be  degrees 
in  power:  for  as  it  does  not  furnish  any 
ground  to  conclude,  that  there  may  not  be 
degrees  of  power,  as  well  as  of  existence, 
understanding,  and  affection  ;  since  there 
are  degrees  of  existence,  understanding, 
and  affection,  there  is  at  least  a  proba- 
bility that  there  may  be  also  of  power. 

If,  then,  it  is  not  a  dictate  of  reason  that 
there  cannot  be  degrees  in  power,  it  is 
not  a  dictate  of  reason  that  God  cannot 
communicate  power  without  communicat- 
ing omnipotence. 

It  is  not  a  dictate  of  common  sense^  that 
God  cannot  communicate  any  power  at 
all,  without  communicating  omnipotence. 
If  it  be  a  dictate  of  common  sense  in  dis- 
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tinction  from  reason,  it  must  be  so  on  the 
ground  that  the  existence  of  power  that 
is  not  omnipotent,  is  inconsistent  with 
something  of  which  we  are  conscious,  or 
which  we  experience  or  observe.  But 
there  is  nothing  of  which  we  are  conscious^ 
that  dictates  the  conclusion,  that  no  power 
but  omnipotence  can  exist.  For  we  are 
conscious  of  nothing  but  the  sensations, 
affections,  and  actions  of  our  bodies  and 
minds;  and  they  do  not  dictate,  that  no 
powder  but  omnipotence  can  exist,  any 
more  than  they  dictate,  that  no  existence 
but  that  which  is  infinite  can  exist. 

Nor  is  it  dictated  by  any  thing  which 
we  experience  or  observe.  Were  it  dictated 
by  experience  or  observation,  it  must  be 
on  the  ground,  that  we  do  not  experience 
or  observe  any  exertions  of  power  which 
are  not  omnipotent.  But  that  is  not  the 
fact.  We  do  experience  exertions  of  pow- 
er which  is  limited.  The  power  which 
is  only  adequate  to  wield  a  quill,  is  not 
adequate  to  raise  the  Andes  to  the  moon. 
It  is  limited  to  the  production  of  only 
small  effects.  In  like  manner,  we  ob- 
serve that  the  power  of  others,  by  which 
they  produce  effects,  is  limited  to  the  pro- 
duction only  of  effects  of  the  same  kind 
as  those  we  are  able  to  produce.     We 
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never  see  the  power  of  creatures  surpass 
very  narrow  limits.  Common  sense,  there- 
fore, does  not  dictate,  that  no  power  can 
exist  but  what  is  omnipotence :  but  it 
dictates,  that  power  does  exist,  which  is 
^Jimited  in  degree,  , 

Nor  can  it  be  proved  by  testimony^  that 
God  cannot  communicate  any  power  at 
all,  without  communicating  omnipotence. 

We  have  indeed  the  testimony  of  the 
Doctor  in  support  of  the  position;  but  he 
will  please  to  forgive  our  fastidiousness, 
if  we  demur  in  regard  to  his  testimony,  so 
far  as  to  consider  the  proposition  not 
proved^  till  either  angels  or  God  are  found 
to  yield  him  assistance. 

Since  neither  reason  nor  common  sense 
furnish  any  evidence  in  favour  of  the  pro- 
position, men  are  incompetent  to  furnish 
testimony  in  support  of  it. 

What  the  testimony  of  the  anprels^  holy 
and  unholy,  on  that  subject  would  be, 
could  it  be  obtained,  it  is  needless  to  sup- 
pose. How  much  soever  they  may,  with 
each  other,  have 


reasoned  high 


Of  providence,  foieknovvledge,  will,  and  fate— 
Fixt  fate,  freewill,  foreknowledge  absolute," 

or  on  this  subject,  they  have  never  ex- 
pressed their  views  respecting  it  to  men. 
9 
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And,  finally,  God  has  never  testified 
that  He  cannot  communicate  any  power 
at  all,  without  communicating  omnipo- 
tence. No  such  testimony,  either  direct 
or  implied,  is  contained  in  the  sacred  vo- 
lume. 4f  it  exists  there,  the  Doctor  has 
been  guilty  of"  a  great  oversight,  in  not 
detecting  it,  or  else  of  great  presumption, 
in  preferring  his  ovrn  testimony  to  support 
the  proposition.  On  the  other  hand,  God 
treats  men  in  all  the  requisitions,  rewards, 
and  punishments  of  His  moral  govern- 
ment, as  though  they  possessed  only  limited 
power^  or  as  though  the  power,  by  which 
they  produced  effects,  was  limited :  and 
also  in  His  jTovidence,  by  constituting  a 
necessity  q^  only  limited  power  to  accom- 
plish the  effects  men  are  designed  to  ac- 
complish. And  all  the  language  of  the 
Scriptures  concurs  with  experience  and 
observation  in  producing  the  conviction, 
that  the  power  by  which  men  produce  ef- 
fects is  limited  in  degree.  The  testimony 
of  God,  therefore,  on  the  subject,  is 
against  the  proposition,  not  in  its  favour. 
"  And  let  God  be  true,  and  every  man  a 
Jiar.'-' 

But  if  it  is  neither  self-evident,  nor  a 
dictate  of  reason,  nor  of  common  sense, 
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nor  is  proved  by  testimony,  that  God  can- 
not communicate  any  power  at  all,  with- 
out communicating  omnipotence,  then  the 
proposition  cannot  be  proved  to  be  true; 
for  there  is  no  other  medium  by  which  it 
can  be  proved  to  be  true,  than  either  that 
of  self-evidence,  of  reason,  of  common 
sense,  or  testimony. 

And  if,  as  has  been  shown,  it  is  the  dic- 
tate of  reason  and  common  sense,  and  is 
the  testimony  of  God,  that  He  can  and 
does  communicate  power,  without  com- 
municating omnipotence,  then  the  propo- 
sition is  proved  to  he  false. 

Thus  the  proposition,  alleged  by  the 
Doctor  to  sustain  the  position,  that  crea- 
tures are  universally  and  absolutely  des- 
titute of  power,  is  not  only  a  gratuitous 
assumption,  and  incapable  of  being  prov- 
ed to  be  true,  but  is  proved  to  be  untrue. 
It  does  not  yield  any  support  therefore  to 
the  position  it  is  employed  to  sustain. — 
That  position,  thus  left  unsupported,  be- 
comes a  gratuitous  assumption ;  and  the 
conclusion  drawn  from  it,  viz.  that  God 
creates  all  the  actions  of  men,  is  equally 
unsustained.  The  process,  by  which  the 
Doctor  arrived  at  that  conclusion,  seems 
to  have  been  this: — Power  is  in  its  nature 
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omnipotence ;  God  therefore  cannot  com- 
municate aijj  power  at  all,  without  com- 
municating omjiipotence.  Creatures  then, 
not  being  omnipotent,  do  not  possess  any 
power  at  all :  God  therefore  creates  all 
the  actions  of  men. 

The  second  and  third  steps  are,  as  we 
have  shown,  contained  in  his  argument. 
The  second  must  be,  as  before  remarked, 
if  it  be  an  inference  from  any  thing,  an 
inference  from  the  first. 

Now  since  it  has  been  shown,  that  the 
first  step  is  not  only  a  gratuitous  assump- 
tion, and  incapable  of  proof,  but  is  false ; 
and  likewise,  that  the  second  step  is  not 
only  a  gratuitous  assumption,  and  incapa- 
ble of  proof,  but  is  also  false ;  therefore 
the  conclusion  drawn  from  it,  viz.  that 
creatures  are  universally  and  absolutely 
destitute  of  power,  is  shown  to  be  erro- 
neous ;  and  thence  also  the  inference 
from  that  conclusion,  that  God  creates  all 
the  actions  of  men.    , 

No  farther  refutation  of  the  Doctor's 
position,  therefore,  unsupported  as  he 
has  left  it,  is  necessary  in  order  to  invali- 
date his  conclusion  from  it  in  support  of 
his  theory ;  for  since  the  position  is  left 
utterly  destitute  of  proof,  the  conclusion 
from  that  position  is  also  left  equally  des- 
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titute  of  proof,  and  no  ground  is  presented 
for  the  inference  of  the  theory  from  that 
conclusion.  However,  though  '•  we  can- 
not conceive  that  even  Omnipotence  is 
able"  to  make  the  Doctor's  argument,  un- 
supported as  he  has  left  it,  a  good  one; 
yet  it  may  be  worth  consideration,  whe- 
ther or  not  any  valid  arguments,  unal- 
leged  by  the  Doctor,  can  be  advanced  to 
sustain  his  position,  that  creatures  are 
universally  and  absolutely  destitute  of 
power,  from  which  he  deduces  his  theory. 
This  proposition  is  essentially  different 
from  the  other,  from  which  he  inferred  it. 
That  proposition  simply  denied  God's 
ability  to  communicate  a  limited  decrree  of 
power;  this  merely  denies  that  He  has 
communicated  any  power  to  men.  Though 
that  proposition  is  entirely  false,  yet  this 
inay,notwithsanding,  although  the  Doctor 
has  neglected  to  prove  it,  be  true. 

In  proof  then,  that  the  proposition — 
man  is  universally  and  absolutely  desti- 
tute of  power — is  incapable  of  being  de- 
monstrated to  be  true  by  any  argumenta- 
tion whatever,  we  allege,  in  the  first 
place,  the  consideration,  that  reason  does 
not  yield  it  any  support,  but  furnishes 
proofs  of  its  falsehood. 
9* 
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If  reason  could  furnish  a  demonstration 
of  its  truth,  it  would  be  either  by  deduc- 
ing it  directly  from  some  other  known, 
indubitable  truth,  or  b>  proving  its  con- 
verse to  be  inconsistent  with  some  known, , 
indubitable  truth.  If  there  is  any  truth 
within  the  compass  of  our  knowledge, 
from  which  the  proposition  can  be  de- 
monstratively deduced  as  a  conclusion, 
it  must  be  one  which  respects  either  God, 
or  man,  or  both.  But  there  is  no  such 
known  truth  respecting  either.  It  is  a 
known  truth,  that  man  is  '^  absolutely  de- 
pendent'' on  God.  But  it  cannot  be  de- 
monstrated from  that,  that  man  is  abso- 
lutely and  universally  destitute  of  power, 
unless  it  be  proved,  that  he  must  be 
universally  and  absolutely  destitute  of 
power,  in  order  to  be  dependent. 

To  determine  whether  or  not  men 
must  be  absolutely  destitute  of  power,  in 
order  to  be  dependent,  let  us  ascertain 
what  dependence  is. 

A  being  is  "  absolutely  dependent"  on 
God,  who  is  entirely  dependent  on  Him 
for  existence,  and  the  mode  of  exercising 
his  power;  or  whose  existence,  and  the 
mode  in  which  he  exercises  his  power, 
are  entirely  the  consequence  of  God's 
power,  and  not  his  own. 
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As  an  existence  simplj,  he  is  "  abso- 
lutely dependent"  on  God,  it' it  is  entirely 
by  the  power  of  God,  and  not  by  his  own, 
that  he  exists.  It  being  entirely  by  the 
power  of  God  that  he  began  and  conti- 
nues to  exist,  all  his  powers  and  qualities, 
as  an  existence,  are  entirely  the  effects 
of  God's  power.  His  dependence,  there- 
fore, as  an  existence,  on  God,  is  as  abso- 
lute as  it  can  be. 

And  as  an  agent,  he  is  "  absolutely  de- 
pendent" on  God,  if  he  is  absolutely  de- 
pendent on  Him  for  the  modes  in  which 
he  exercises  his  power. 

If  it  is  entirely  the  effect  of  God's  ex- 
erting on  him  such  an  agency  as  he  does, 
that  he  exercises  his  power  in  the  mode 
he  does;  then  he  is  as  dependent  as  he 
can  be  in  that  respect.  But  these  are  the 
only  respects  in  which  a  being  can  be  de- 
pendent. For  his  existence,  and  the 
powers  and  qualities  belonging  to  him  a& 
an  existence,  and  his  exercises  of  those 
powers,  are  all  you  can  predicate  of  him: 
and  if  he  is  entirely  dependent  on  God 
for  all  you  can  predicate  of  him,  he  is  as 
•^  absolutely  dependent"  as  he  can  be. 

Let  us  then  see  whether  a  being,  thus 
dependent,  must  be  universally  and  abso- 
lutely destitute  of  power. 
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In  the  first  place,  it  does  not  foUovr 
from  his  absolute  dependence,  as  an  ex- 
istence^ that  he  is  universally  and  abso- 
lutely destitute  of  power.  His  power  is 
a  part  of  that,  which  belongs  to  his  con- 
stitution as  an  existence,  as  much  as  anj 
other  property,  and  as  much  as  existence 
itself.  It  no  more  follows,  from  his  de- 
pendence on  God  as  an  existence,  that 
he  is  absolutely  destitute  of  power,  than 
it  does,  that  he  is  absolutely  destitute  of 
existence  itself.  It  follows,  that  he  is  ab- 
solutely destitute  of  the  power  of  self- 
existence^  but  not,  that  he  is  destitute  oi all 
power.  If  it  does,  it  must  be  on  the  ground, 
that  God  cannot  preserve  power  in  exist- 
ence. But  it  has  been  shown,  that  there 
is  no  proof  that  God  cannot  communicate 
power  to  a  being,  but  proof  that  He  can: 
but  if  God  can  communicate  power  to  a 
being,  he  can  also  preserve  that  power  in 
existence.  As  no  reason  can  be  shown 
why  He  cannot  communicate  power,  as 
well  as  existence,  understanding,  aflfection, 
or  any  thing  else;  so  no  reason  can  be 
shown  why  He  cannot  preserve  power  in 
existence,  as  well  as  existence,  under- 
standing, affection,  or  any  thing  else.  It 
follows  from  his  dependence,  as  an  exist- 
ence, for  all  that  pertains  to  his  constitu- 
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tion  as  an  existence,  that  he  is  "  abso- 
lutely dependent"  for  his  power,  just  as 
he  is  for  every  thing  else,  not  that  he  is 
absolutely  destitute  of  power. 

In  the  next  place,  it  does  not  follow 
from  his  absolute  dependence  as  an  agents 
that  he  is  absolutely  destitute  of  power. 
For  his  dependence  as  an  agent,  is  not  a 
dependence  for  the  existence  of  any  thing, 
which  makes  up  his  constitution,  as  an 
existence,  but  only  for  the  mode  in  which 
he  exercises  his  power ;  that  is,  that  he 
exercises  it  in  exerting  one  train  of  ac- 
tions, and  not  any  another.  Because  it  is 
the  consequence  of  God's  agency,  that 
he  exercises  his  power  in  exerting  a  given 
series  of  actions,  and  not  any  other,  it  no 
more  follows  that  he  is  absolutely  desti- 
tute of  power,  than  because  it  is  the  con- 
sequence of  God's  power,  that  he  exists 
in  the  mode  he  does,  and  not  in  any  other 
mode,  it  follows  that  he  is  absolutely  des- 
titute of  existence. 

It  does  not  follow  then,  that  a  being 
thus  dependent  must  be  absolutely  des- 
titute of  power. 

But  is  it  possible  that  a  being  should 
be  dependent  in  this  manner  ? 
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In  the  first  place,  as  an  existence  he  may 
and  must  be  dependent  in  this  manner. 
He  must  either  be  thus  dependent  for 
existence,  or  else  be  seif-existent ;  but  he 
is  not  self-existent:  since  that  which  is 
self-existent  does  not  owe  its  existence  to 
any  being  external  to  itself;  but  the  being 
in  question  owes  his  existence  to  God. — 
and  a  self-existent  being  can  never  cease 
to  exist,  as  the  cause  of  his  existence 
cannot  possibly  be  destroyed;  but  the 
being  in  question  can  be  annihilated ;  for 
God's  omnipotence  can  annihilate  any 
thing  which  it  creates.  As  an  existence, 
therefore,  he  may  and  must  be  "abso- 
lutely dependent"  on  God  for  his  exist- 
ence, and  his  nature  as  an  existence. 

In  the  next  place,  he  may  also,  as  an 
agefit^  be  dependent  on  Godforthe  mode 
in  which  he  exercises  his  power.  To 
this,  three  things  only  are  requisite,  1st. 
That  his  constitution  be  such,  that  the 
exercise  of  his  power  shall  take  place 
only  under  the  influence  of  motives;  2d. 
That  it  be  such,  that  God  can  determine 
what  degree  of  influence  any  object,  if 
presented  to  his  mind  as  a  motive,  shall 
exert;  and  3d.  That  it  be  such,  that  God 
can  determine  what  objects  shall  be  pre- 
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sented  to  his  mind  as  motives.  For  if  hie 
constitution  be  such,  that  he  cannot  exert 
his  power,  except  under  the  influence  of 
motives,  then  the  foundation  is  laid,  by 
that  constitution,  of  a  certainty  that  he 
will  never  exercise  his  power,  except 
when  motives  are  presented  to  his  mind ; 
and  if  his  constitution  be  such,  that  God 
can  determine  what  degree  of  influence 
any  object,  if  presented  as  a  motive,  shall 
exert,  then  he  will  be  dependent  on  God 
for  the  influence  which  motives  exert: 
and  if  his  constitution  be  such,  that  God 
can  determine  what  motives  shall  be  pre- 
sented to  his  mind,  then  he  will  be  depen- 
dent on  God  for  the  mode  in  which  he 
exercises  his  power.  Since,  if  the  mode 
of  his  exercising  his  power  depend  on  the 
influence  of  the  motives  presented  to  him, 
and  God  determine  what  motives  are  pre- 
sented to  him,  and  their  influence,  then  the 
mode,  in  which  he  exercises  his  power, 
will  be  entirely  determined  by  God. 

Can  God  then  form  a  being  with  such 
a  constitution  ? 

In  the  first  place,  He  can  form  a  being 
with  such  a  constitution,  that  the  exercise 
of  his  power  shall  always  take  place  un- 
der the  influence  of  motives;  for  man  is 
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.  «;uch  a  being.  He  never  exercises  his 
power  in  mental  operations,  or  in  exter- 
nal actions,  but  under  the  influence  of 
motives.  If  any  effects  take  place  in  his 
mind  or  body,  which  do  not  take  place 
under  the  influence  of  motives  before  his 
mind,  they  are  not  the  effects  of  the  exer- 
cise of  te  power,  but  of  some  other  being's. 
Since  then  man  is  such  a  being,  God  can 
form  a  being  with  such  a  constitution,  that 
the  exercise  of  his  power  shall  always 
take  place  under  the  influence  of  motives. 

In  the  next  place — God  can  form  a  be- 
ing of  such  a  constitution,  that  He  can 
determine  what  degree  of  influence  any 
object,  if  presented  as  a  motive  to  the  be- 
ing, shall  exert;  for  man  is  such  a  being. 

ft  is  a  fact,  that  every  motive  under 
whose  influence  he  acts,  exerts  on  him  a 
specific  da^rec  of  influence  ;  and  there  is  a 
cau},c  that  it  possesses  that  precise  degree 
of  influence. 

It  is  owing  tp  the  nature  of  his  consti- 
tution that  he  is  susceptible  of  influence 
from  motives.  It  is  owing  to  the  nature 
of  his  constitution  that  he  is  capable  of 
pleasure  and  pain;  and  that  is  the  ground 
of  his  being  susceptible  of  influence  from 
motives.  VV^ere  his  constitution  like  that 
of  matter,  he  would  be  no  more  suscepti- 
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ble  of  influence  from  motives,  than  a  mir- 
ror is  from  the  image  formed  in  it. 

It  is  ow  iijg  to  the  nature  of  his  constitu- 
tion likewise,  that  he  is  capable  of  the 
kinds  of  pleasure  and  pain  of  which  he  is 
susceptible;  and  thence,  that  those  kinds 
of  things  are  motives,  which  are  capable 
of  affording  him  those  kinds  of  pleasure 
and  pain. 

But  the  nature  of  his  constitution,  by 
which  he  is  capable  of  pleasure  and  pain, 
and  thence  susceptible  of  influence  from 
motives,  and  by  which  he  is  capable  of 
those  kinds  and  modes  of  pleasure  and 
pain,  as  those  of  the  appetites,  affections, 
and  passions  of  which  he  is  capable,  and 
thence  is  susceptible  of  influence  from 
those  kinds  of  things  which  are  capable 
of  aflfording  those  kinds  of  pleasure  and 
pain, — is  not  the  cause  that  every  parti- 
cular motive  under  whose  influence  he 
acts,  possesses  that  specific  degree  of  in- 
fluence over  him  which  it  does  possess. 

It  is  his  knowledge  or  estimation  of  the 
capacity  of  an  object,  which  is  a  motive,  to 
afford  pleasure  or  pain^  that  is  the  cause  that 
that  motive  possesses  that  precise  degree 
of  influence  which  it  does  possess.  The 
degree  of  influence  a  motive  possesses, 
depends  on  the  degree  of  pleasure  or 
10 
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pain  it  is  regarded  as  capable  of  affording. 
That  motive  possesses  the  greatest  influ- 
ence, which  is  esteemed  capable  of  aflford- 
ing  the  greatest  quantity  of  pleasure  or 
pain ;  that  motive  possesses  a  less  influ- 
ence, which  is  considered  as  capable  of 
affording  only  a  less  quantity;  and  that 
motive  possesses  the  least,  which  is  re- 
garded as  capable  of  affording  only  the 
least  quantity. 

It  is  the  nature  of  an  object,  or  its  ca- 
pacity to  afford  pleasure  or  pain,  that 
constitutes  it  a  good  or  evil;  and  it  is  his 
knowledge  or  estimation  of  that  capacity, 
that  is  the  cause  of  its  possessing  the  in- 
fluence it  does  possess  over  him.  If  the 
capacity  of  an  object  be  known^  it  is  his 
knowledge  of  that  capacity  ; — if  its  capa- 
city be  not  known^  it  is  hi?^  judgment  respect- 
ing its  capacity,  that  gives  it  that  specific 
degree  of  influence  it  possesses.  The 
truth  of  these  remarks  every  mind  will 
recognise. 

AVhat  all  the  causes  are  of  his  forming 
that  judgment  which  he  does,  respecting 
the  capacity  of  an  object  whose  capacity 
is  not  known,  we  may  be  unable  to  enu- 
merate. They  may  be  the  resemblance 
or  dissimilarity  of  that  object  to  some 
other  object  whose  capacity  is  known- 
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the  testimony  of  others,  and,  for  aught 
we  know,  the  infhience  of  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit, or  of  the  adversary. 

Now,  since  Iiis  knowledge  or  estimation 
of  the  capacity  of  an  object,  which  is  a 
motive,  to  afford  pleasure  or  pain,  is  the 
cause  that  that  motive  possesses  that  pre- 
cise degree  of  influence  over  him  it  does 
possess,  it  is  apparent  that  God  may  de- 
termine what  degree  of  influence  any  ob^- 
ject,  if  presented  to  his  mind  as  a  motive, 
shall  possess.  For  his  judgment  respect- 
ing the  capacity  of  an  object  is  an  effect ; 
and  that  effect,  like  every  other,  must 
have  had  a  cause;  and  that  cause  must 
have  constituted,  previously  to  the  exist- 
ence of  the  efl'ect,  a  ground  of  certainty^ 
that  the  effect  should  exist  at  the  time 
and  in  the  circumstances  in  which  it  does 
exist,  just  as  any  other  cause  constitutes 
a  ground  of  certainty,  previously  to  its 
producing  its  effect,  that  its  effect  shall 
exist  at  the  time  and  in  the  circumstances 
in  which  it  does  exist. 

Now  the  cause*  of  that  judgment,  and 


*  Cause  here  does  not  mean  the  efficient  cause — the  cause 
whose  pojcer  exerts  the  judgment:  for  as  the  judgment  is  the 
act  of  the  being,  he  is  the  efficient  caus.e  of  the  act ;  it  is  his 
pover  by  which  the  act  is  t'xerted  :  but  the  "  cause"  in  cjues- 
tior>  is  the  occasional  cause  of  the  judgment;  that  is,  the 
cause  which  leads  the  being  voluntarily  to  exert  the  judguient 
bj  his  own  power. 
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ground  of  previous  certainty  that  it  should 
exist,  may  and  must  be  constituted  by 
God.  For  the  immediate  cause  of  that 
judgment  must  be,  either  the  being's  con- 
stitution, his  previous  acts,  the  agency  of 
some  other  being  on  him,  or  part  or  all 
of  those  combined  together. 

If  his  constitution  were  the  cause  of 
that  judgment,  then  as  God  formed  that 
constitution,  He  formed  the  cause  of  that 
judgment,  and  the  ground  of  certainty 
previously  to  its  production,  that  that 
judgment  should,  as  an  effect,  be  pro- 
duced by  that  cause.  If  the  cause  were 
the  agency  of  God  himself,  then  He  was 
of  course  the  cause  of  that  judgment 

If  the  cause  were  the  agency  of  any 
other  being,  as  the  adversary;  then,  as 
ni;  ::^Cr.9j  is  controlled  by  God,  God 
must  have  constituted  his  agency  that 
cause,  and  made  it  a  ground  of  certainty 
previously  to  its  producing  its  effect,  that 
it  should  produce  that  judgment  as  its 
eflfect. 

If  the  cause  were  his  own  previous  acts 
— then,  as  those  acts  also  were  effects^  they 
must  have  had  a  cause,  and  a  ground  of 
certainty,  previously  to  their  existence, 
that  they  should  exist,  and  be  the  cause  of 
that  judgment — and  the  cause  of  those 
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previous  acts  must  have  been  either  his 
constitution,  the  agency  of  some  other 
being,  his  own  previous  acts,  or  some  or 
all  of  them  combined. 

If  his  own  previous  acts  were  the  cause 
in  question,  then  those  acts  also  being 
effects^  must  have  likewise  had  a  cause, 
and  ground  of  previous  certainty  that 
they  should  exist,  and  be  the  cause  of 
those  acts  which  are  the  cause  in  ques- 
tion ;  and  so  of  every  step  in  the  series  of 
causes  of  the  cause  of  that  judgment,  till 
you  ascend  to  the  first  act,  which  was  a 
cause  in  the  series.  That  act  being  also 
an  effect,  must  have  had  a  cause ;  and 
that  cause  must  have  been  either  his  con- 
stitution, or  the  agency  of  some  other  be- 
ing, or  both  combined.  If  his  constitution 
were  the  sole  cause,  then,  as  before,  God 
the  former  of  that  constitution,  formed 
that  cause  ;  and  likewise  if  the  agency  of 
God  were  the  cause  of  that  act.  If  the 
agency  of  the  adversary  were  the  cause 
of  that  act,  then  God,  as  before  shown, 
must  have  constituted  that  agency  the 
cause  of  that  act.  And  if,  whether  his 
constitution,  the  agency  of  God  himself, 
or  the  agency  of  the  adversary,  were  the 
cause  of  that  act,  God  must  have  consti- 
tuted that  cause  ;  then,  if  either  of  those 
10* 
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two,  or  if  the  three  united,  were  the  cause 
of  that  act,  God  must  also  have  constitut- 
ed that  cause,  and  made  it  a  ground  of 
certainty,  previously  to  the  existence  of 
its  effect,  that  that  act  should  exist  as  its 
effect. 

Now%  since  the  first  cause  in  the  series 
was  a  ground  of  infallible  certainty  that 
the  second  should  exist ;  and  the  second 
was  a  ground  of  infallible  certainty  that 
the  third  should  exist ;  and  so  of  every 
cause  in  the  series  till  you  descend  to  the 
last,  which  was  the  cause  of  the  judg- 
ment; God,  in  constituting  the  first  cause, 
viz.  the  cause  of  the  first  act  that  was  a 
cause,  constituted  the  cause  of  the  last 
cause  in  the  series,  viz.  that  which  produc- 
ed the  judgment,  and  made  it  a  ground  of 
certainty  that  that  last  cause  should  exist 
at  the  time  and  in  the  circumstances  in 
which  it  does  exist.  And  if,  whether  his 
constitution,  the  agency  of  some  other  be- 
ing, or  his  own  previous  acts,  ^vere  the 
cause  of  that  judgment,  God^  as  shown, 
must  have  constituted  that  cause  ;  then,  if 
any  number,  or  all  of  these  united^  were 
the  cause  of  that  judgment,  God  must  also 
have  constituted  that  cause. 

Since,  then,  it  is  thus  demonstrable  that 
God  may  and  must  constitute  the  cause 
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of  that  judgment,  it  is  demonstrable,  that 
He  may  and  must  determine  what  dej^ree 
of  influence  the  object  which  the  judg- 
ment respects,  shall  as  a  motive  possess. 
For  since  the  degree  of  influence  possess- 
ed by  the  object  as  a  motive,  is  determined 
entirely  by  the  judgment  respecting  the 
capacity  of  that  object  to  afford  pleasure 
or  pain ;  and  since  that  judgment  is  de- 
termined entirely  by  its  cause;  therefore 
the  degree  of  influence  possessed  by  the 
motive  is  determined  entirely  by  the 
cause  of  that  judgment.  But  since  the 
existence  and  nature  of  the  cause  of  that 
judgment,  as  has  been  demonstrated,  may 
and  must  be  determined  entirely  by  God, 
therefore  the  decrree  of  influence  possessed 
by  the  motive,  may  and  must  be  deter- 
mined entirely  by  God. 

God,  then,  can  form  a  being  of  such  a 
constitution,  that  He  can  determine  what 
degree  of  influence  an  object,  if  present- 
ed as  a  motive,  shall  possess;  for  man  is 
such  a  being.  And  if  He  can  determine 
what  degree  of  influence  one  object  shall 
possess,  then  He  can  determine  what  de- 
gree of  influence  any  object,  if  presented 
as  a  motive,  shall  possess. 

And  in  the  last  place — God  is  able  to 
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determine  what  motives  shall  l.e  present- 
ed to  his  mind ;  for  He  does  determine 
what  motives  are  presented  to  the  mind 
of  man.  This  the  Doctor  holds ;  this  all 
Calvinists  hold:  and  all  others  who  he- 
lieve  with  the  Psalmist,  that  "  He  does 
whatever  he  pleases  in  heaven,  and  in 
earth,  and  in  the  seas,  and  in  all  deep 
places  ;"  and  with  Nebuchadnezzar,  that 
"  He  doth  according  to  his  will,  in  the 
army  of  heaven,  and  among  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  earth ;"  and  that  "  none  can 
stay  his  hand,  or  say  unto  him,  what  doest 
thou  ?"  If  God's  providence  is  "  His  most 
holy,  wise,  and  powerful  preservhig  and 
governing  all  his  creatures,  and  all  their 
actions,"  then  He  must  and  does  deter- 
mine what  motives  are  or  shall  be  pre- 
sented to  the  mind  of  man. 

The  existence  of  the  first-  motives  be- 
fore his  mind,  concerninor  which  he  exert- 
ed a  volition,  is  an  effect,  and,  like  all 
other  effects,  had  a  specific  cause.  That 
cause,  since  he  had  not  exerted  any  pre- 
vious act,  must  have  been,  either  his  con- 
stitution, or  the  agency  of  some  other  be- 
ing. If  it  were  his  constitution,  then  God, 
in  creating  that  constitution  such,  that  it 
should  be  a  cause  of  that  effect,  formed  a 
ground  of  infallible   certainty  that   that 
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effect  should  exist — that  is,  determined 
the  existence  of  that  motive  before  his 
mind,  at  the  time  and  in  the  circumstan- 
ces in  which  it  did  exist.  If  God's  direct 
agency  were  the  cause  of  its  existence, 
then  God  determined  its  existence  at  the 
time  and  in  the  circumstances  in  which'it 
did  exist;  and  if  the  agency  of  any  other 
being  was  the  cause  of  its  existence,  then, 
since  God's  agency,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly, as  before  remarked,  constituted 
a  ground  of  certainty  tbat  that  being 
should  exert  that  agency.  He  determin- 
ed indirectly  the  existence  of  the  motive 
as  its  effect,  at  the  time  and  in  the  circum- 
stances in  which  it  did  exist.  God,  then, 
is  able  to  determine  what  motives  shall  be 
presented  to  a  being  possessing  such  a 
constitution  as  the  one  in  question:  for 
man  is  such  a  being;  and  God  does  de- 
termine what  motives  are  presented  to  his 
mind. 

Now  these  three  things,  viz.  that  a  be- 
ing's constitution  be  such,  that  the  exer- 
cise of  his  power  shall  take  place  only 
under  the  influence  of  motives ;  that  his 
constitution  be  also  such,  that  God  can 
determine  what  degree  of  influence  any 
object  presented  as  a  motive  shall  pos- 
sess; and,  that  his  constitution  be  more- 
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over  such,  that  God  can  determine  «rhat 
motives  shall  be  presented  to  his  mind ; 
these  three  things  are  all  that  are  requisite, 
in  order  that  that  being  may,  as  an  agent,^ 
be  "absolutely  dependent''  on  God  for 
the  mode  in  which  he  exercises  his  power. 

For,  in  the/?\9/  place,  his  constitution 
being  such,  that  the  exercise  of  his  power 
can  take  place  only  under  the  influence 
of  motives,  he  will  be  entirely  dependent 
on  the  influence  of  motives  for  the  exer- 
cise of  his  power  at  all  in  any  mode  what- 
ever. 

In  the  second  place,  his  constitution  be- 
ing such,  that  God  is  able  to  determine 
what  degree  of  influence  any  object  pre- 
sented as  a  motive  shall  possess,  he  will 
be  entirely  dependent  on  God  for  the  de- 
gree of  influence  exerted  on  him  by  every 
motive  presented  to  his  mind. 

And,  in  the  third  place,  his  constitution 
being  such,  that  God  can  determine  what 
motives  shall  be  presented  to  his  mind, 
he  will  be  dependent  on  God  for  the  mode 
in  which  he  exercises  his  power. 

The  mode  in  which  he  exerts  his  power, 
depends  on  the  relative  degree  of  the  influ- 
ence exerted  on  him  by  the  several  mo- 
tives under  whose  influence  he  exercises 
his  power.     He  will  exercise  his  power  in 
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that  mode  to  which  he  is  influenceii,  by 
those  motives  which  exert  on  him  the 
greatest  degree  of  influence.  His  con- 
stitution, then,  being  such,  that  God  can 
determine,  in  any  given  case,  what  motives 
shall  be  presented  to  his  mind,  God,  by 
presenting  those  motives,  can  determine 
what  degree  of  influence  shall  be  exerted 
on  him  to  exercise  his  power  in  any  mode 
ivhatever  ;  and,  therefore,  to  what  mode  of 
exercise  of  his  power  he  shall  be  excited 
by  the  strongest  influence. 

But,  since  he  will  exercise  his  power  in 
that  mode  to  which  he  is  excited  by  the 
strongest  influence ;  if  it  be  determined 
bj  God  to  what  mode  of  exercising  his 
power  he  shall  be  excited  by  the  strongest 
influence,  then  he  will  be  entirely  depen- 
dent on  God  for  the  mode  in  which  he  ex- 
ercises his  power. 

The  magnitude  of  the  eflfects  produced 
by  his  power,  will  depend  on  the  quantity 
of  power  with  which  he  is  endowed,  God, 
therefore,  in  endowing  him  with  that 
quantity  of  power  which  he  possesses, 
will  determine  the  magnitude  of  the  effects 
produced  by  the  exertions  of  his  power. 

God,  then,  is  able  to  form  a  being  of 
»uch  a  constitution,  that  the  exercise  of 
his  power  shall  take  place  only  under  the 
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influence  of  motives  ;  that  He  can  deter- 
mine what  degree  of  influence  every  mo- 
tive shall  possess ;  and  that  He  can  de- 
termine what  motives  shall  be  presented 
to  his  mind  :  for  man  is  such  a  being. 

And,  since  a  being,  possessing  such  a 
constitution,  will  be  entirely  dependent 
on  God  for  the  mode  in  which  he  exer- 
cises his  power,  God  can  form  a  being  of 
such  a  constitution,  that  he  shall  be  en- 
tirely dependent  on  Him  for  the  mode  in 
which  he  exercises  his  power. 

God,  then,  as  has  been  shown,  can  form 
a  being  of  such  a  constitution,  that  as  an 
existence^  he  shall  be  "  absolutely  depen- 
dent" on  God  for  his  existence,  and  all 
the  powers  and  qualities  that  make  up  his 
existence ;  and  that  as  an  agents  he  shall 
be  "  absolutely  dependent'!  on  God  for 
the  mode  in  which  he  exercises  his  power. 

It  has  been  also  shown,  that  it  does  not 
follow,  that  a  being  thus  dependent  on 
God  as  an  existence  and  an  agent,  is  ab- 
solutely destitute  of  power.  Iherefore  it 
has  been  shown,  that  it  does  not  follow, 
from  man's  being  "  absolutely  depen- 
dent" on  God,  that  he  is  universally  and 
absolutely  destitute  of  power. 

From  the  known  truth  then,  man  is 
•*  absolutely  dependent"  on  God,  it  can- 
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not  be  demonstrated  that  he  is  univer- 
sally and  absolutely  destitute  of  power. 

Again;  it  is  a  known  truth,  that  the  in- 
jlinitely  wise  God  has  formed  and  governs 
man  in  the  manner  that  yields  Him  the 
largest  tribute  of  glory;  but  it  cannot  be 
demonstrated  from  that,  that  man  is  uni- 
versally and  absolutely  destitute  of  power. 

God  is  glorified  by  the  display  of  his  at- 
tributes. If,  then,  it  follows  from  the  fact, 
that  God  has  formed  and  governs  man  in 
tlie  manner  that  yields  Him  the  largest 
tribute  of  glory,  that  man  is  destitute  of 
power,  it  must  be  on  the  groutid  that  his 
creation  and  government,  if  absolutely 
destitute  of  power,  would  involve  a  larger 
exhibition  of  the  divine  attributes  than 
his  creation  and  go\ernment,  if  endowed 
with  power.  But  his  creation  and  go- 
vernment, if  destitute  of  power,  would  rjot 
involve  so  large  a  display  of  the  divine 
attributes,  as  his  creation  and  govern- 
ment, if  endowed  with  power. 

In  the  first  place,  his  crea^/o/z,  if  endow- 
ed with  power,  would  involve  a  larger  ex- 
hibition of  the  divine  attributes  than  if 
absolutely  destitute  of  power 

For  since,  if  endowed  with  power,  all 
that  belonged  to  his  constitution,  apart 
Ji 
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from  his  power,  would  exactly  resemble 
his  whole  constitution,  if  absolutely  des- 
titute of  power;  as  large  a  display  of  the 
divine  attributes  would  be  made  in  creat- 
ing what  belonged  to  his  constitution, 
apart  from  his  power,  as  in  creating  the 
whole^  if  destitute  of  power.  A  larger  dis- 
play of  them,  therefore,  would  be  made  in 
creating  his  t^/io/e' constitution,  if  endow- 
ed with  power,  than  in  creating  the  whole, 
if  destitute  of  power.  For  the  creation 
o{  his  power  won\d.  manifest  the  divine  at- 
tributes, as  far  as  we  can  judge,  at  least 
as  much  as  the  creation  of  his  understand- 
ing, affections,  or  any  other  part  of  his 
constitution.  The  power  of  God  would, 
as  far  as  we  can  see,  be  as  luminously 
displayed  ;  and  the  wisdom  of  God,  in 
adapting  the  degree  of  power,  and  the 
mode  of  its  exertion,  to  the  other  parts 
of  the  constitution,  would  be  as  conspicu- 
ously exhibited,  as  in  adapting  the  under- 
standing or  affections  to  the  other  parts  of 
the  constitution. 

In  the  next  place,  his  government  would 
involve  a  larger  exhibition  of  the  divine 
attributes,  if  endowed  with  power,  than 
if  absolutely  destitute  of  power. 

The  power  of  God  would,  in  our  ap- 
prehension, be  more  ilhistriously  display- 
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ed  in  directing  the  vast  and  complicated 
means  of  a  providential  government,  so  as 
to  control  the  power  of  man  in  all  its  ex- 
ertions, and  bring  all  his  actions  into  ex- 
istence, conformably  to  His  own  design, 
than  in  simply  creating  all  those  actions. 
And  the  contrivance  and  direction  of  the 
system  of  means  such  a  providential  go- 
vernment would  involve,  would  present  a 
boundless  theatre  for  diversified  manifesta- 
tions of  God's  wisdom.  But  its  display 
would  be  restricted  to  comparatively  nar- 
row limits,  were  all  the  actions  of  men 
brought  into  existence  by  God's  creative 
power;  as'that  would  involve  o\\\y  an  in- 
finite repetition  of  the  same  exhibition  of 
His  wisdom. 

Since,  then,  the  creation  and  govern- 
ment of  man,  if  absolutely  destitute  of 
power.  Would  involve  a  less  display  of  the 
divine  attributes  than  if  endowed  with 
power;  the  fact,  that  God  has  formed  and 
governs  man  in  the  manner  that  yields 
Him  the  largest  tribute  of  glory,  does  not 
present  any  ground  for  the  inference  that 
he  is  absolutely  destitute  of  power;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  conducts  us  to  the  con- 
conclusion,  that  he  is  endow^ed  with 
power. 
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From  neither  of  these  known  truths 
then,  respecting  God  and  man,  can  it  be 
inferred,  that  man  is  universally  and  ab- 
solutely destitute  of  power.  But  there  is 
no  other  known  truth  respecting  either 
God  or  man,  from  which  such  a  conclusion 
can  be  obtained.  If  it  is  neither  neces- 
sary, that  he  should  be  universally  and 
absolutely  destitute  of  power,  that  he  may 
be  "  absolutely  dependent"  on  God,  nor 
that  God  may  be  glorified  to  the  highest 
degree  by  his  creation  and  government; 
then  it  cannot  be  necessary  on  any 
ground. 

Reason^  therefore,  does  not  yield  any 
support  to  the  proposition,  man  is  uni- 
versally and  absolutely  destitute  of  power, 
but  furnishes  proof  of  its  falsehood. 

In  proof  that  that  proposition  is  incapa- 
ble of  being  demonstrated  to  be  true  by 
any  argumentation  whatever,  we  allege, 
in  the  next  place,  the  consideration, 
that  common  sense  does  not  furnish  it  any 
support,  but  concurs  with  reason  in  prov- 
ing its  falsehood.  Were  any  evidence 
afforded  by  common  sense  that  the  pro- 
position is  true,  it  must  be  something  of 
which  we  are  conscious,  or  which  we 
experience,  or  observe. 
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But  our  consciousness  does  not  afford  any 
evidence  of  its  truth.  We  are  not  indeed 
conscious  of  possessing  power;  but  it 
does  not  thence  follow  that  we  are  abso- 
lutely destitute  of  it,  any  more  than  that, 
because  we  are  not  conscious  of  our  ex- 
istence, it  follows  that  we  are  absolutely 
destitute  of  existence.  We  are  conscious 
of  nothing  but  the  sensations,  affections, 
and  actions  of  our  bodies  and  minds.  Our 
not  being  conscious  of  possessing  power, 
no  more  proves  us  destitute  of  it,  than  our 
not  being  conscious  of  existence,  proves 
us  destitute  of  that ;  or  our  not  being  con- 
scious of  the  growth  of  our  bodies,  and 
the  circulation  of  our  blood  proves,  that 
neither  of  these  effects  takes  place  in  our 
bodies. 

Nor  does  our  experience  or  observation 
afford  any  evidence  that  we  are  absolute- 
ly destitute  of  power.  We  surely  never 
experience  an  absolute  destitution  of  it. 
We  fi[id  by  experience  that  we  are  desti- 
tute of  power  to  subvert  the  hills,  calm 
the  tempest,  and  trample  on  empires ;  but 
not  that  we  are  destitute  of  power  to 
think,  to  converse,  and  to  move.  We  ex- 
perience only  a  limitation  of  our  power, 
not  a  total  destitution  of  it.  In  like  man- 
ner we  observe,  that  others  are  incapable 
11* 
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only  of  producing  those  stupendous  ef- 
fects which  surpass  our  own  power,  not 
that  they  are  totally  destitute  of  power. 

jNo  evidence  therefore  is  furnished  by 
common  sense,  that  man  is  universally 
and  absolutely  destitute  of  powpr 

But  on  the  other  hand  it  furnishes  proof 
that  he  is  possessed  of  power. 

It  is  the  natural  and  universal  convic- 
tion of  mankind,  that  the  power  by  which 
their  actions  are  exerted,  is  their  own 
power,  and  belongs  to  their  constitution, 
as  much  as  their  actions  and  their  exist- 
ence are  their  own.  This  conviction  is 
as  natural  and  as  strong  as  their  convic- 
tion is,  from  the  fact,  that  they  act,  that 
they  exist;  or  from  the  fact,  that  they 
perceive  external  objects,  that  external 
objects  exist:  and  no  man  can  escape 
this  conviction,  any  sooner  (ban  he  can 
the  conviction,  that  he  exists,  and  that 
external  objects  exist.  If  any  ever  arrive 
at  the  conclusion  that  they  are  absolutely 
destitute  of  power,  and  that  their  actions 
are  entirely  the  effects  of  God's  power, 
it  is  by  a  course  of  reasoning  against  their 
natural  l)elief,  just  as  those,  who  deny 
their  own  existence,  and  that  of  external, 
objects,  advance  to  those  conclusions,  by 
arguing  against  their  natural  convictions. 
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Mankind  display  this  conviction  in  all 
their  views  of  their  agency. 

They  exhibit  it  in  all  their  endeavours 
to  act.  A  man,  who  attempts  to  lift  a 
weight,  does  it  because  he  believes  him- 
self possessed  of  power  to  lift  it.  Take 
away  the  belief  that  he  has  power,  and 
he  will  not  attempt  to  raise  it. 

They  display  it  in  all  their  purposes 
and  promises  to  act.  No  man  forms  the 
purpose  of  walking,  if  convinced  that  he 
does  not  possess  power  to  walk.  No  man 
designs  to  fly.  No  man  promises  to  be 
in  two  places  at  the  same  time — to  raise 
the  dead — to  detain  the  sun  over  Mount 
Gibeon,  or  the  moon  over  the  vale  of 
Ajalon.  They  purpose  and  promise  to 
do  those  things  only,  which  they  believe 
they  possess  power  to  do.  Every  purpose 
and  promise  rests  on  the  conviction,  that 
they  can  execute  what  they  will  to  exe- 
cute. 

They  manifest  this  conviction  in  their 
reliance  on  the  purposes  and  promises  of 
each  other.  Take  away  the  convi(  tion, 
that  thry  have  power  to  act,  and  you  will 
destroy  all  confidence  in  them^  that  what 
they  purpose  and  promise  w  ill  ever  exist. 
Men  never  will  cor.fide  in  e((ch  other  to  ac- 
complish any  thing,  if  they  do  not  believe 
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that  the  power,  by  which  the  thing  is  to 
be  accomplished  belongs  to  themselves^  but 
put  their  confidence  entirely  in  God,  to 
whom  the  power  does  belong.  They  will 
never  confide  in  themselves  to  effect  any 
thii?g,  if  they  do  not  believe  it  is  to  be  ac- 
complished by  their  own,  and  not  by 
God's  power,  but  will  confide  entirely  in 
God  to  accomplish  it. 

They  display  this  conviction  in  their 
views  of  obligation.  It  is  held  as  a  first 
principle  in  morals,  that  a  being  must 
possess  natural  powers  to  do  an  act,  in 
order  to  be  under  obligation  to  do  it; 
that  a  being  is  under  no  obligation  to 
obey  a  law,  requiring  a  service  entirely 
above  his  natural  power.  Take  away 
natural  power  to  love,  to  believe,  to  pray, 
and  praise,  and  men  will  not  regard  them- 
selves under  any  more  obligation  to  do 
those  acts,  than  those  who  were  miracu- 
lously healed  of  diseases,  regarded  them- 
selves under  obligations  to  heal  them- 
selves in  the  manner  they  were  healed. 
The  man  who  loses  the  power  of  seeing, 
feels  no  obligation  to  read  the  Word  of 
God  :  the  man  who  has  become  deaf,  feels 
no  obligation  to  hear  it :  the  man  who  has 
lost  the  power  of  going  to  the  sanctuary, 
feels  no  compunction  for  not  entering  itc 
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gates.  Convince  men  that  the  power,  by 
which  their  actions  are  produced,  is 
lodged  entirely  in  the  liands  of  God,  and 
not  in  their  own,  and  you  disarm  their 
consciences  of  power  to  approve  or  con- 
demn. They  never  praise  or  blame 
themselves  for  effects  produced  in  them 
by  another's  power. 

They  exhibit  this  conviction  in  all  their 
language  respecting  the  power  by  which 
their  actions  are  produced.  They  ascribe 
power  to  themselves  and  others.  They 
distinguish  between  effects  produced  in 
themselves,  by  their  own  power,  and  by 
the  power  of  God  and  other  beings.  They 
distinguish  the  different  degrees  of  power, 
possessed  by  different  individuals,  and 
by  themselves  at  different  periods,  as 
much  as  they  distinguish  the  differences 
in  their  form  and  mental  qualities.  Were 
it  not  for  the  conviction,  that  the  power 
which  exerts  their  actions  is  their  own, 
and  not  any  other  being's,  they  would  no 
more  predicate  the  power  by  which  their 
actions  are  exerted,  of  themselves,  than 
they  predicate  the  power  by  which  a  ma- 
chiiie  is  moved,  of  the  machine  itself;  or 
the  power  by  \\hich  a  thing  is  created,  of 
the  thing  itself 

Now  this  universal  and  irresistible  con- 
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viction  of  mankind,  that  the  power,  bj 
which  their  actions  are  exerted,  is  their 
own  power,  and  not  God's,  as  much  as 
their  actions  and  existence  are  their  own, 
and  not  God's,  must  have  some  cause, 
and  that  cause  can  be  no  other  than  their 
constitution.  Now  their  constitution  in 
giving  its  testimony,  that  their  power  is 
actually  their  own  as  they  beheve,  testi- 
fies either  in  accordance  with  fact,  or  else 
in  contradiction  to  fact.  But  their  consti- 
tution cannot  give  a  testimony  contradict- 
ing the  truth.  If  it  does,  they  are  totally 
deceived  on  a  subject  of  more  importance 
than  any  other,  and  since  God  made  their 
constitution,  they  are  deceived  by  Him. 

But  God  cannot  be  believed  to  have 
thus  deceived  mankind.  No  reason  can 
be  assigned  for  His  deceiving  them  at  all, 
and  especially  on  a  subject  oTsuch  bound- 
less consequence  to  themselves.  If  they 
are  totally  destitute  of  power,  no  injury 
can  be  conceived  to  result  from  their 
knowing  it.  It  could  not  affect  their  re- 
sponsibility or  the  mode  of  their  conduct : 
for  their  moral  obligation,  assuredly,  can- 
not be  constituted  by  their  ignorance  of 
themselves;  and  if  their  actions  are  cre- 
ated by  God,  their  knowledge  of  the  fact 
could  not  prevent  Plis  continuing  to  cre- 
ate them. 
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And  how  could  God  thus  deceive  men, 
consistently  with  His  rectitude  ?  Would 
it  be  consistent  with  His  truth  to  work  a 
miracle,  to  lead  men  to  believe  a  false- 
hood ?  But  what  would  that  be  doinjr,  but 
merely  placnig  them  in  circumstances,  in 
which  their  constitution  forced  them  to 
believe  a  falsehood  ?  Is  it  any  more  con- 
sistent with  His  truth,  to  place  them  in 
circumstances  in  which  without  a  mira- 
cle, their  constitution  forces  them  to  be- 
lieve what  is  totally  false,  than  it  is  to  em- 
ploy a  miracle  to  bring  them  into  such 
circumstances?  Can  it  be  supposed  to 
be  more  justifiable  in  God,  to  employ  the 
arts  of  deception  to  accomplish  His  ends, 
than  it  is  in  men  to  attain  theirs  ? 

How  is  it  consistent  with  His  wisdom : 
Can  it  be  supposed  that  His  infinite  un- 
derstanding is  incompetent  to  devise 
means  to  attain  His  ends,  without  deceiv- 
ing men  in  what  is  most  momentous  to 
their  well  being? 

But  God  cannot  have  thus  deceived 
men ;  since  it  would  lay  a  foundation  for 
an  entire  distrust  of  all  His  declarations. 
If  it  can  be  shown,  that  the  universal  and 
irresistible  conviction  of  all  mankind,  that 
the  power  which  exerts  their  actions,  is 
their  own,  and  not  any  other  being's,  is 
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entirely  owing  to  an  illusion  imposed  by 
their  constitution,  and  not  to  the  fact^ 
that  that  power  is  their  own ;  then  it 
cannot  be  shown,  that  their  belief  of  any- 
thing else  respecting  themselves,  or  God, 
Is  not  entirely  owing  to  an  illusion  arising 
from  their  constitution.  And  if  it  can  be 
proved,  that  God  has  deceived  them  in 
regard  to  one  point  of  such  consequence, 
it  cannot  be  shown,  that  He  has  not  de-v 
ceived  them  in  regard  to  every  other 
point. 

When  therefore  we  are  conducted  to 
the  conclusion,  that  our  belief,  that  the 
power  which  exerts  our  actions  is  our 
own,  is  entirely  owing  to  an  illusion;  we 
consign  our  Bible  to  the  flames — heaven 
and  hell  vanish  from  our  eye — we  anni- 
hilate the  substance  of  things  hoped  for, 
and  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen.  VV^c 
cannot  trust  the  testimony  of  our  senses 
that  we  witness  a  miiacle;  nor  the  testi- 
mony of  our  constitution  that  we  exist, 
and  that  our  actions  are  our  own;  unless 
we  can  also  trust  the  testimony  of  our 
constitution,  that  the  power  which  exerts 
our  actions  is  also  our  own  power,  and 
not  the  power  of  some  other  being. 

Common  sense^  then,  instead  of  yielding 
Rny  support  to  the  proposition,  that  man 
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is  universally  and  absolutely  destitute  oi 
power,  presents  her  indubitable  testimo- 
ny, that  the  power  by  which  man  acts,  is 
his  own  ;  in  the  same  manner  that  his  un- 
derstanding, affections,  and  existence  are 
his  own.  We  cannot  discredit  her  testi- 
mony  to  this  any  more  than  to  any  other 
fact.  If  her  testimony,  that  the  power  by 
which  man  acts  is  his  own,  is  not  to  be 
trusted,  her  testimony,  that  man  is  free  in 
his  agency,  that  external  objects  exist, 
that  he  himself  exists,  is  not  to  be  credit- 
ed ;  we  are  plunged  amid  the  "  dark  il- 
limitable ocean"  of  skepticism. 

In  the  third  place,  God,  in  the  vo- 
lume of  His  revelation,  has  given  His 
testimony,  in  concurrence  with  that  of 
reason  and  common  sense,  that  man 
possesses  the  power  which  is  exerted 
in  his  actions.  He  no  where  repre- 
sents men  as  universally  and  absolute- 
ly destitute  of  power.  But  He  treats 
(  them  as  possessing  the  power  of  acting, 
by  requiring  them  to  act;  by  prescribing 
a  mode  of  action,  and  prohibiting  their 
acting  in  any  other  mode;  and  by 
His  promising  to  reward  obedience,  and 
threatening  to  punish  disobedience.  Were 
they  actually  possessed  of  all  the  power 
12 
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hy  which  their  actions  are  produced,  we 
should  expect  Him  to  treat  them  thus.  But 
were  they  entirely  destitute  of  it,  we  should 
no  more  expect  it  than  we  should  expect 
to  behold  Him  imposing  moral  laws  on 
brutes,  and  machines,  and  unorganized 
matter :  for  we  cannot  discern  the  pro- 
priety of  His  requiring  a  being  absolutely 
destitute  of  power,  to  produce  an  effect, 
which  cannot  be  produced  except  by 
His  own  power.  If  God  produces  all  the 
effects  that  are  produced  in  the  universe, 
and  must  produce  them,  why  does  He 
call  on  other  beings  to  produce  them? 
Why  reward  some  as  though  for  doing, 
and  punish  some  as  though  for  not  doing, 
if  it  is  impossible  for  any  of  them  to  obey 
of  themselves  ? 

In  God's  administration  as  a  moral 
Governor,  in  which  He  thus  treats  men, 
as  possessing  the  power  by  which  their 
actions  are  exerted,  we  have  therefore 
His  testimony  to  the  fact,  that  they  are 
not  universally  and  absolutely  destitute 
of  power,  but  possess  the  power  by  which 
they  act,  distinctly  from  God's  power,  in 
the  same  manner,  as  they  possess  exis- 
tence distinctly  from  God's  existence,  and 
act  distinctly  from  God's  acting. 

But  if  neither  reason,  common  sense, 
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nor  Revelation,  furnish  any  support  to  llie 
proposition,  that  man  is  universally  and 
absolutely  destitute  of  power ;  but  all 
unite  in  proving  it  to  be  false;  then  it 
cannot  be  proved  to  be  true,  by  any  ar- 
gumentation whatever;  for  there  is  no 
other  source  from  which  proof  of  its  truth 
43an  be  derived. 

We  have,  indeed,  the  authority  of  the 
Doctor,  against  that  of  reason  and  com- 
mon sense;  but  who  will  hesitate,  that 
(he  testimony  of  common  sense  and  rea- 
son is  more  worthy  of  credence.  We 
have  the  authority  of  the  Doctor,  as  we 
apprehend  it,  against  the  testimony  of 
God ;  but  the  "  testimony  of  God  is  the 
greater."  Since  then,  as  has  been  shown, 
neither  the  reasons  alleged  by  the  Doc- 
tor, nor  any  other  reasons  Ihat  can  be 
alleged,  prove  that  man  is  universally  and 
absolutely  destitute  of  power;  and  since, 
as  has  also  been  shown,  reason,  common 
sense,  and  revelation,  unite  their  testi- 
mony  in  proving,  that  man  is  not  univer- 
sally and  absolutely  destitute  of  power; 
but  actually  possesses  the  power  by  which 
he  acts ;  therefore,  the  position  of  the  Doc- 
tor, that  man  is  universally  and  absolutely 
<lestitute  of  power,  is  proved  to  be  wholly 
gratuitous  and   without  foundation;  and 
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thence  his  inference  from  it,  that  men  can- 
not act  without  a  divine  agency,  to  pro- 
duce their  actions,  is  proved  to  be  totally 
fallacious  and  unsound ;  and  therefore 
his  conclusion  from  that  inference,  that  God. 
creates  all  the  actions  of  men,  is  proved 
to  be  a  false  conclusion. 

So  much  for  the  Doctor''s first  argument, 
founded  on  the  dependence  of  creatures. 
If  our  reasonings  in  refutation  of  it  are 
conclusive,  our  work  is  chiefly  accom- 
plished; since,  as  already  remarked,  the 
Doctor  in  all  his  subsequent  arguments 
assumes  the  position,  that  man  is  univer- 
sally and  absolutely  destitute  of  power, 
las  true ;  and  their  validity  depends  en- 
tirely on  the  validity  of  that  assumption. 
Our  task  therefore  is  henceforth  circum- 
scribed chiefly  to  the  narrow  limit  of 
showing,  that  that  assumption  being  gra- 
tuitous and  false,  his  reasonings  depend- 
ing on  it,  are  inconclusive. 

His  scriptural  arguments,  as  before  ob- 
served, are  not  numerically  divided  ;  the 
passages,  however,  which  he  employs, 
present  ground  for  such  a  division  as  has 
been  made,  and  may  be  most  advan- 
tageously considered  in  such  an  arrange- 
ment. 

He  presents  then,  as  the  ground  of  his 
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$€cond  argument  to  sustain  the  proposi- 
tion, God  creates  all  the  actions  of  men^ 
passages  of  Scripture  asserting,  that  God 
governs  mankind. 

They  are  the  following : — "  The  pre- 
parations of  the  heart,  and  the  answer  of 
the  tongue,  is  from  the  Lord."  Vol.  i.  p. 
203.  "  The  king's  heart  is  in  the  hand 
of  the  Lord  ;  as  the  rivers  of  water,  he 
turneth  it  whithersoever  he  will."  P.  386. 
To  these  may  be  added,  the  passages  in 
which  God  is  said  to  have  sent  Joseph 
into  Egypt;  to  have  hardened  the  hearts 
of  Pharaoh  and  the  Egyptians;  to  have 
sent  Saul  to  Samuel ;  to  have  command- 
ed Shimei  to  curse  David  ;  to  have  taken 
away  from  Job  that  of  which  he  was 
stripped  by  the  Chaldeans  and  Sabeans; 
to  have  sent  the  king  of  Assyria  against 
the  nation  of  Israel ;  to  have  hardened 
the  hearts  and  blinded  the  eyes  of  the 
Israelites;  to  have  bruised  the  Redeem- 
er, and  put  him  to  grief  Vol.  ii.  p.  29, 
30,  31,  and  vol.  i.  p.  229,  230.  To  these 
the  Doctor  might  with  equal  propriety 
have  added  innun>erable  others,  teaching 
us,  that  God  "  doth  according  to  his  wiU 
in  the  army  of  heaven,  and  among  the  in- 
habitants of  the  earth  ;"  that  He  "  goverrvs 
ihe  nations  upon  the  earth,"  &c, 
12^ 
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Now,  what  are  these  and  similar  passa- 
ges more  than  mere  declarations,  that  God 
governs  mankind  in  all  their  agency  ^  What 
other  truth  is  conveyed  to  ns  by  the  first 
passage,  than  that  "  the  preparation  of  the 
heart,  and  the  answer  of  the  tongue  is 
from  the  Lord ;"  that  is,  that  God  governs 
all  the  exercises  of  the  heart,  and  all  the 
language  of  the   tongue  ?     What   other 
truth  is  conveyed  to  us  by  the  second, 
than  that, ''  the  king's  heart  is  in  the  hand 
of  the  Lord,  and  he  turneth  it  whither- 
soever he  will,"  that  is,  that  the  king's 
heart  is  under  His  control^  and  He  governs 
all  its  exercises  according  to  His  plea- 
sure?   What  other  truth  is  presented  to 
us  by  the  declaration  that  He  sent  Joseph 
into  Egypt;  than  that  He  governed  Joseph 
and  his  brethren,  and  the  Ishmaelites  in 
such  a  manner  that  Joseph  was  conveyed 
into  Egypt  in  the  way  in  which  he  was  ? 
What  other  truth  are  we  taught,  respect- 
ing God's  agency,  in  the  passages  declar- 
ing, that  God  hardened  the  hearts  of  Pha- 
raoh, the  Egyptians,  and  the  Israelites, 
than  that  God  governed  them  in  such  a 
manner,  that  their  hearts  were  hard  ? — 
and  so  of  the  others.     Do  these  passages 
present  us  with  any  intelligence  respect- 
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ing  God's  agency  on  mankind,  except  the  ■ 
mere yw^/,  that  He goi;fr« .9  them?  Do  they  ^ 
utter  a  whisper  respecting  the  mode  ofHis 
agency?  We  defy  the  Doctor  and  all  his 
disciples  to  advance  a  single  reason  to 
prove,  that  they  teach  us  any  thing  res- 
pecting the  mode  of  God's  agency,  that 
shall  not  disgrace  the  merest  sciolist  in 
Biblical  criticism,  or  in  reasoning.  They 
simply  exhibit  God  to  us  as  governing  all 
the  actions  of  men ;  they  convey  us  no 
information  whatever  of  the  w,ode  of  His 
agency. 

The  Doctor's  inference  from  these  pas- 
sages is  therefore  a  mere  petitio  prin- 
cipii. 

The  proposition  these  passages  are  em- 
ployed to  sustain  is,  God  creates  all  the 
actions  of  men:  but  the  truth  proved  by 
the  passages  is  merely,  that  God.  governs 
all  the  actions  of  men.  The  inference  of 
the  mode  in  which  He  governs,  from  the 
fact  that  He  governs,  is  obtained  by  as- 
suming  the  position,  that  the  mode  in 
which  He  governs  all  their  actions,  must 
be  that  of  creating  all  of  them;  which  is 
taking  the  thing  to  be  proved  as  granted. 
The  Doctor  seems  to  have  advanced  to 
this  conclusion,  as  in  the  former  argu- 
ment, by  assuming  the  position,  that  man 
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is  oniversally  and  absolutely  destitute  of 
power,  and  thence  inferring,  that  as  he 
cannot  act  of  himself,  God  must  create  all 
his  actions.  The  Doctor  would  have 
been  more  obliging  to  his  readers,  had 
he  not  ventured  to  take  it  for  granted 
that  they  were  so  destitute  of  considera- 
tion as  not  to  detect  the  fallacy  of  such 
reasoning. 

It  no  more  follows  from  the  fact^  that 
God  governs  all  the  actions  of  men,  that 
He  creates  all  their  actions;  than  it  fol- 
lows from  ihe  fact ^  that  He  sent  Joseph 
into  Egypt,  that  He  sent  him  in  the  same 
manner  that  David  slang  the  pebbles,  or 
that  Saul  threw  the  javelin,  or  that  Jona- 
than sho-t  his  arrows ;  or  than  it  follows 
from  the  fact,  that  Solomon  built  the  tem- 
ple, that  he  built  it  entirely  with  bis  own 
hands,  and  by  his  own  power.  Let  us 
exemplify  the  absurdity  of  this  method  of 
reasoning:  The  Doctor  dnfers  from  the 
mere  existence  of  a  fact,  the  mode  in  which 
4.hat  fact  came  into  existence.  How  will 
at  appear  applied  to  some  other  class  of 
facts  ?  Let  us  apply  it  to  that  class  called 
motions.  Assume  the  position,  then,  that 
^*he  mode  in  which  all  beings  move,  is  that 
f^^  fiying^  and  allege  in  proof  of  it  ihe  fact 
uLhat  .they  move.      Thus,  Jacob  went  t<? 
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Padaiiaram,  therefore  lie  flew  to  Padan- 
aram.  Joseph's  brethren  cast  him  into 
the  pit;  therefore  he  flew  into  the  pit. 
His  brethren  drew  him  out  of  the  pit; 
therefore  he  flew  out.  God  sent  Jonah 
to  Nineveh;  therefore  Jonah  flew  to  Ni- 
neveh, the  incidents  of  his  voyage  in  the 
Mediterranean  notwithstanding.  Paul, 
having  appealed  to  Caesar,  went  from  Je- 
rusalem to  Rome;  therefore  he  flew  to 
Rome  with  all  the  ship's  company.  Is  it 
any  better  reasoning  to  say,  God  governs 
mankind  in  all  their  actions;  therefore 
He  creates  all  their  actions  } 

The  inference  that  God  governs  by  creat- 
ing all  their  actions,  cannot  be  obtained 
from  the  mere  fact  that  He  governs,  until  it 
is  proved,  from  other  sources,  that  the  only 
mode  in  which  He  does  or  can  govern,  is 
that  overeating.  But  the  Doctor  has  not 
attempted  that,  except  in  his  first  argu- 
ment; and,  as  has  been  shown,  did  no- 
thing more  then,  than  to  beg  the  position 
to  be  proved.  He  never  can  prove  it,  till 
he  is  endowed  with  omniscience.  He 
cannot  prove,  that  the  only  mode  in 
which  God  can  govern  mankind,  is  that 
of  creating  all  their  actions,  till  he  has 
discovered  all  the  modes  in  which  God 
can  influence  men :  and  he  cannot  dis- 
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•cover  that,  till  he  has  found  out  the  Al- 
mighty unto  perfection.  Until  he  has 
proved  that  there  is  no  other  mode  in 
which  God  may  govern,  than  that  of 
•creating,  he  cannot  infer  that  God  cre- 
ates all  the  actions  oi  men,  from  the  mere 
fact  that  He  governs  ail  their  actions,  with 
any  more  conclusive!  ess,  than  he  can  in- 
fer any  other  propc  rltion  the  English  lan- 
guage can  express.  His  premise  and  his 
conclusion  lie  further  apart  than  '•'-  thrice 
from  the  centre  to  the  utmost  pole." 

He  presents,  as  the  basis  of  his  third 
argument^  passages  of  Scripture  respect- 
ing the  dependence  of  men  upon  God. 

They  are  the  following : — "  In  God  we 
live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being." 
♦'  We  are  not  sufficient  of  ourselves  to 
think  any  thing  as  of  ourselves ;  but  our 
sufficiency  is  of  God."  "I  can  do  all  things 
through  Christ,  which  strengtheneth  me." 
"The  way  of  man  is  not  in  himself;  it  is 
not  in  man  that  walketh  to  direct  his 
steps."  Vol.  i.  p.  203,  204.  Vol.  ii.  p. 
165. 

These  passages  are  advanced  as  ground 
for  the  inference,  that  God  creates  ail  the 
actions  of  men.  But  how  does  the  Doc- 
tor extort  from  them  that  inference  ?  Caa 
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the  shrewdest  sophist  make  out  that  they 
teach  any  thing  more  than  the  fact^  that 
men  are  dependent  on  God  ?    Nothing  but 
that  fact  is  taught  us  in  the  first  passage, 
obviously  from  the  language  itself,  and 
the  design  of  the  Apostle   in   using   it. 
Look  at  the  language  in  connexion  with 
which  it  occurs.     "God  that  made  the 
world,  and  all  things  therein,  seeing  that 
he  is  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  dwelleth 
not  in  temples  made  with  hands,  neither 
is  worshipped  with  men's  hands^ as  though 
he  needed  any  thing,  seeing  he  giveth  to 
all  life,  and  breath,  and  all  things,  and 
hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of 
men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the 
earth,  and  hath  determined  the  times  be- 
fore appointed,  and  the  bounds  of  their 
habitation,    that    they   should   seek   the 
Lord,  if  haply  they  might  feel  after  him, 
and  find  him,  though  he  be  not  far  from 
every  one  of  us :  For  in  him  we  live,  and 
move,  and  have  our  being." 

Now  was  it  the  Apostle's  design  in  this 
language,  to  teach  the  Athenians  any 
thing  more  than  the  fact,  that  God  is  not, 
according  to  their  absurd  views,  depen- 
dent on  men ;  but  that  men  are  "  abso- 
lutely dependent"  on  Him,  as  their  Crea- 
tor, Preserver,  and  Governor;  and  that 
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He  is  a  present  God,  not  a  god  like  those 
they  worshiped  far  off?  Was  it  his  in- 
tention to  instruct  them  at  all  about  the 
mode  of  their  dependence  ?  Has  he  pre- 
sented any  thing  from  which  it  can  be  in- 
ferred, that  the  mode  of  their  dependence 
is  that  the  Doctor  employs  the  passage  to 
teach,  any  more  than  any  other  mode? 
If  the  Doctor  can  discern  any  thing  of  that 
kind,  his  eyes  are  endowed  with  a  much 
keener  perspicacity  than  ours.  He  must 
handle  his  metaphysical  retort  with  mcis;i- 
cal  dexterity,  to  transmute  the  declara- 
tion "  in  Him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have 
our  being,"  (employed  by  the  Apostle  to 
show  that  God  is  not  far  from  every  one 
of  us,)  into  the  proposition,  God  creates  all 
the  actions  of  men;  or  to  extort  from  it 
any  testimony  respecting  the  inode  in 
which  He  brings  their  actions  into  exist- 
ence. 

Nothing  is  taught  us  in  the  secor^d  pas- 
sage, taking  it  even  in  its  widest  applica- 
tion, besides  the  simple /ac^  that  we  are 
"absolutely  dependent"  on  God.  But 
the  declaration  was  made  by  the  Apostle 
merely  in  regard  to  himself^  and  the  other 
Ministers  of  the  Gospel,  who  were  instru- 
ments of  converting  the  Corinthians  ;  and 
was  merely  an  acknowledgment  that  their 
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success  in  converting  the  Corinthians. 
was  owing,  not  to  their  own  competency  to 
accompHsh  such  a  work,  but  to  the  sufli- 
ciency  of  God.  This  is  manifest  from  the 
connexion.  In  the  17th  verse  of  the  se- 
cond chapter  of  2d  Corinthians,  he  asserts 
the  sincerity  and  faithfuhiess  of  himself 
and  the  other  Ministers  of  the  Gospel : 
"  We  are  not  as  many,  which  corrupt  the 
word  of  God;  but  as  of  sincerity,  but  as  of 
God,  in  the  sight  of  God  speak  we  in 
Christ."  He  then,  chapter  thinly  first 
verse,  asks,  "  Do  we  begin  again  to  com- 
mend ourselves  ?  or  need  we,  as  some 
others^  epistles  of  commendation  to  you,  or 
letters  of  commendation  from  you.f^  Ye 
are  our  epistle  written  in  our  hearts, 
known  and  read  of  all  men ;  manifestly 
declared  to  be  the  epistle  of  Christ,  mi- 
nistered by  us ;  written  not  with  ink,  but 
with  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God;  not  in 
tables  of  stone,  but  in  fleshy  tables  of  the 
heart."  That  is,  you  who  were  converted 
to  Christ  under  our  ministry,  are  proof 
that  we  are  faithful  and  sincere  ministers. 
He  then  adds— "And  such  trust  have  we 
through  Christ  to  God-ward:  not  that  we 
are  sufficient  of  ourselves  to  think  any 
thing  as  of  ourselves;  but  our  sufficiency 
is  of  God  ,  who'  hath  made  us  able  minis- 
13 
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ters."  That  is,  we  are  thus  confident  that 
your  conversion  under  our  ministry,  is  a 
proof  of  our  sincerity  and  faithfuhiess  as 
ministers;  not  because  we  regard  our- 
selves as  competent  to  accompHsh  your 
conversion  of  ourselves  alone,  but  we  ac- 
knowledge that  our  sufficiency  is  of  God. 
It  is  He  who  inade  us  able  ministers  of  the 
INew  Testament,  not  of  the  letter,  but  of 
the  Spirit. 

The  import  of  the  Apostle's  declaration 
is,  we  are  entirely  dependent  on  God  for 
the  success  of  our  ministry.  The  Doc- 
tor's inference  from  it  is,  God  creates  all 
the  actions  of  men.  By  what  route  he 
passed  to  his  conclusion,  it  is  difficult  to 
determine.  We  presume  his  position, 
j\len  are  imiverscdli/  and  absolutely  destitute  of 
jjowe}\  was  the  vehicle  of  his  conveyance. 
His  course,  tlien,  must  have  been  like  the 
following: — The  Apostle,  and  others  of 
whom  he  speaks,  were  entirely  depen- 
dent on  God  for  their  success  as  minis- 
ters. But  since  they  were  universally 
and  absolutely  destitute  of  power,  they 
must  have  been  equally  dependent  in  all 
their  other  agency.  All  other  men  must, 
for  the  same  reason,  be  dependent  in  the 
same  manner.  But  if  all  men  are  abso- 
lutely destitute  of  powcr,*they  cannot  act 
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of  themselves.  God,  therefore,  must  cre- 
ate all  their  actions.  Wherefore  God  cre- 
ates all  the  actions  of  men. 

What  is  aflirmed  in  the  third  passage, 
beyond  the  mere  fad  that  Christ  strengtli- 
ened  the  Apostle  ?  Is  any  thing  said  of 
the  Diode  ?  And  what  more  is  taught  us 
in  the  last,  than  that  man  is  dependent  on 
God  for  the  iiiode  in  which  he  acts  ? 

These  passages  stand  in  precisely  the 
same  predicament,  in  respect  to  the  pro- 
position they  are  presented  to  prove,  as 
did  those  of  the  former  argument.  Tliey 
prove  a  truth,  and  an  important  one — but 
one  which  has  no  connexion  with  the  pro- 
position, more  than  any  other  truth  in 
the  universe.  To  make  them  bear  at  all 
on  the  proposition,  it  must  be  proved  from 
other  sources,  that  the  inoJe  in  which  men 
are  dependent  on  God,  is  that  which  the 
Doctor's  theory  teaches.  But  he  neither 
has,  nor  can,  as  before  shown,  prove  that 
men  are  dependent  in  that  mode.  These 
passages  simply  teach  the  fact,  that  men 
are  dependent;  they  convey  us  no  infor- 
mation respecting  the  mode  of  their  de- 
pendence. In  alleging  them,  therefore, 
as  a  proof  that  God  creates  all  the  actions 
of  men,  he  begs  the  thing  to  be  proved, 
as  in  the  preceding   cases.     It  no  more 
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follows  from  the  fact,  that  men  are  depen- 
dent on  God — that  He  creates  all  their 
actions. — ihrm  it  follows,  that  He  does  not 
create  all  their  actions. 

It  has  been  shown  in  the  argument  on 
that  subject,  that  man  may  be  "  abso- 
lutely dependent''  on  God,  without  being 
absolutely  destitute  of  power,  and  there- 
fore, without  having  his  actions  created. 

The  Doctor's  third  argument  then  be- 
ing a  mere  assumption,  is,  like  the  first 
and  second. 

Vox,  et  preterea  nihil. 

We  pass,  therefore,  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  next. 

His  fourth  argument  is  founded  on  pas- 
sages teaching  that  men  are  renewed  and 
sanctified  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Vv^e  will  present  the  reader  with  his 
most  important  quotations: — "A  new 
heart  will  I  also  give  you,  and  a  new  s{)i- 
rit  will  I  put  within  you:  and  I  will  take 
away  the  stony  heart  out  of  your  flesh,  and 
I  will  give  you  an  heart  of  flesh.  And  I 
will  put  my  Spirit  within  you,  and  cause 
you  to  walk  in  my  statutes." — '^  You  hath 
lie  quickened  who  were  dead  in  tres- 
passes and  sins.'' — "  We  are  liis  workman- 
ship, created  in   Christ  Jesus  unto  good 
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works." — "The  love  of  God  is  shed 
abroad  in  our  hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
which  is  given  unto  us." — "  Him  hath  God 
exalted  to  give  repentance." — ^'  By  grace 
are  ye  saved  through  faith,  and  that  not 
of  yourselves;  it  is  the  gil^t  of  God." — 
"The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace, 
long-suffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith, 
meekness,  temperance." — "  It  ^  God 
which  worketh  in  you  both  to  will  and  to 
do  of  his  good  pleasure."  Vol.  i.  pp.  204, 
205,  206,  207,  208,  209. 

"  Now  he  that  wrought  us  for  the  self 
same  thing,  is  God." — ''  Now  the  God  of 
peace  make  you  perfect  to  do  his  will  ; 
working  in  you  that  which  is  well  pleasing 
in  his  sight."     pp.  3,39,  360. 

These  passages,  and  some  others  of  si- 
milar import,  teaching  us  that  God  renews 
and  sanctifies  the  hearts  of  men,  the  Doc- 
tor presents  as  a  ground  for  the  inference, 
that  He  creates  all  the  actions  of  men. 
But  they  teach  us  nothing  besides  the 
bare  fact,  that  God  renews  and  sanctifies 
men.  They  impart  no  knowledge  of  the 
7node  of  His  agency  in  accomplishing  that 
work.  Let  the  reader  review  them,  and 
detect,  if  possible,  the  slightest  allusion 
to  the  mode  of  God's  agency.  What  do 
they  assert,  except  that  God  gives  a  new 
1 2  * 
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heart,  and  causes  men  to  jield  obedience 
to  His  statutes — quickens  them — creates 
them  in  Christ  Jesus — gives  repentance, 
faith,  love;  and  works  in  them  to  will  and 
to  do  of  hi-s  good  pleasure  ?  That  is,  re- 
news and  sanctifies  them.  The  passages 
are  employed  wholly  about  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  God's  agency:  they  have  no 
concern  whatever  with  the  mode  in  which 
He  produces  those  effects. 

In  regard  to  these,  therefore,  as  to  the 
preceding  passages,  the  Doctor  proves 
one  thing  and  infers  another.  The  thing 
to  be  proved  is,  that  God  creates  all  the 
actions  of  men.  But  the  Doctor  only 
proves,  that  He  renews  and  sanctifies 
men  ;  and  infers  from  that,  that  He  creates 
all  the  actions  of  men.  His  inference  is  no 
more  involved  in  his  proof,  than  any  other 
inference  which  he  could  have  chosen  to 
append  to  it.  It  is,  like  the  others,  a  mere 
assumption. 

The  exhibition  of  this  fallacy  shows  the 
Doctors  argument  to  be  wholly  inconclu- 
sive, and  might  excuse  us  from  any  fur- 
ther refutation  of  it;  but  as  he  obviously 
relies  on  it,  as  a  main  pillar  of  his  theory, 
we  deem  it  appropriate  to  present  the 
reader  with  a  fuller  demonstration  of  its 
incorrectness. 
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The  ground  of  the  Doctor's  argument 
is,  the  fact  taught  in  those  passages,  that 
God  renews  and  sanctifies  men.  He  brings 
that  fact  in  support  of  his  proposition, 
that  God  creates  all  the  actions  of  men,  by 
gratuitously  assuming,  that  the  motle^  in 
which  He  renews  and  sanctifies,  is  that 
of  creating  their  holy  exercises.  To  the 
refutation  of  his  argument  then,  it  is  only 
necessary  that  it  be  demonstrated,  that 
the  position  he  assumes  is  entirely  gra- 
tuitous, and  incapable  of  being  proved  to 
be  true.     This  we  will  endeavour  to  do. 

We  assume  the  position  then — 

That  we  know  nothing  of  the  mode  of  the 
Spirifs  agency^  in  regenerating  and  sanctify ^ 
ing  the  mind. 

By  this  we  mean,  that  we  know  nothing 
how  the  Holy  Spirit  acts  on  the  mind  to 
turn  it  from  sin  to  holiness.  Our  knov/- 
ledge  respecting  His  agency  is  confined 
to  the  meve  fact^  that  he  renews  and  sanc- 
tifies it.  Of  the  mode  in  which  He  acts 
to  produce  these  effects  we  are  totally  ig- 
norant. 

In  support  of  this  position,  we  allege, 
in  the  first  place,  the  fact,  that  we  do  not 
possess  any  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
spirits^  by  which  we  can  determine  what 
the  mode  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  agency  must 
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be  in  regenerating  and  sanctifying  the 
mind. 

The  mind  is  a  spirit.  "  That  which  is 
born  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit."  Now  we 
have  no  such  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
spirits,  that  we  can  decide  how  one  spirit 
must  act  on  another,  in  order  to  produce 
effects  on  it.  Much  more  emphatically 
true  is  it,  that  we  have  no  such  knowledge 
of  the  infinite  Spirit,  that  we  can  deter- 
mine how  He  must  act  on  the  human 
mind,  in  order  to  turn  it  from  sin  to  holi- 
ness. But  we  must  know  the  nature  both 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  of  the  human  mind, 
and  all  the  possible  modes  in  which  He 
can  act  on  the  human  mind,  and  all  the 
i/feds  which  would  be  produced  by  those 
modes  of  action,  before  we  can  determine, 
from  the  nature  of  spirits,  what  the  mode 
of  the  Holy  Spirit's  agency  must  be,  in 
regenerating  and  sanctifying  the  mind. 
That  is,  we  must  by  searching  find  out 
God  ;  we  must  find  out  the  Almighty  unto 
perfection.  The  Doctor,  in  assuming  in 
his  first  and  subsequent  arguments,  that 
the  nature  of  the  mind,  as  a  dependent 
existence,  is  such,  that  even  Omnipotence 
is  not  able  to  make  it  an  agent,  except 
by  creating  all  its  motions,  exercises,  or 
actions — has  virtually  assumed,  that  he 
has  attained  to  that  knowledge. 
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Again — we  know  not  ivhat  it  is  peculiar 
pertaining  to  the  unregenerate  mind,  that 
is  the  cause  of  its  sinning  uniformly ;  nor 
what  it  is  peculiar  pertaining  to  the  regene- 
rate mind,  that  is  the  cause  of  its  acting  in 
a  holy  manner;  and  therefore  cannot  in- 
fer, from  any  thing  we  know  of  the  nature 
of  the  unregenerate,  and  the  regenerate 
mind,  the  mode  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit 
renews  the  one  and  sanctifies  the  other. 

There  must  be  something  peculiar  per- 
taining to  the  unregenerate  mind,  that  is 
the  cause  of  its  sinning  uniformly;  and 
something  peculiar  pertaining  to  the  re- 
generate mind,  that  is  the  cause  of  its 
acting  in  a  holy  manner;  but  of  what 
those  causes  are  we  are  universally  and 
absolutely  ignorant. 

We  know  nothing  of  the  unregenerate 
mind,  distinguishing  it  from  the  regene- 
rate, except  that  in  all  its  moral  agency 
it  sins.  What  the  peculiar  thing  is  per- 
taining to  it,  which  is  the  cause  of  its  sin- 
ning uniformly,  and  which  is  a  ground  of 
certainty,  that  until  the  Spirit  interposes 
to  renew  it,  it  will  continue  to  sin  uni- 
formly, we  know  not;  nor  do  we  know 
what  it  is  peculiar  pertaining  to  the  re- 
generate mind,  that  is  the  cause  that  it 
acts  in  a  holy  manner. 
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Their  faculties  as  moral  agents  are,  as 
far  as  we  can  discern,  precisely  the  same. 
Those  faculties,  therefore,  will  account 
only  for  their  actings  and  not  for  their  act- 
ing in  those  different  modes. 

We  may  suppose.)  and  it  will  be  a  mere 
supposition,  for  it  is  incapable  of  being 
proved  to  be  a  fact,  that  that  which  is  pe- 
culiar to  them,  and  the  cause  of  their 
acting  in  those  peculiar  modes  is  a  moral 
taste,  the  train  of  motives  under  whose 
influence  they  act,  or  the  agency  of  God, 
or  a  part  or  all  of  them  united.  But  still, 
were  our  supposition  even  admitted  to  be 
correct,  we  should  not  possess  any  know- 
ledge by  which  we  could  decide  what 
must  be  the  mode  of  the  Spirit's  agency 
in  the  work  of  renovation  and  sanctifica- 
tion. 

Were  we  to  assume,  with  some,  that 
that  which  is  peculiar  to  the  unregenerate 
mind,  and  the  cause  of  its  sinning  uni- 
formly is  a  depraved  taste ;  and  that  that, 
which  is  peculiar  to  the  regenerate  mind, 
and  the  cause  of  its  acting  in  a  holy  man- 
ner, is  a  holy  taste;  we  could  not  thence 
determine  what  the  mode  of  the  Spirit's 
agency  must  be,  in  removing  that  deprav- 
ed taste,  and  implanting  the  holy  one; 
for  we  are  utterly  ignorant  of  the  meta- 
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physical  nature  of  those  tastes.  Those 
terms  do  not  present  any  description  of 
the  nature  of  the  things  they  represent. 
They  denote  nothing  more  than  a  state  of 
the  mind ;  in  the  one  case  such,  that  it 
uniformly  sins,  in  the  other  such,  that  it 
sometimes  acts  in  a  holy  manner.  They 
do  not  convey  any  description,  nor  any 
approximation  to  a  description,  of  what 
it  is  which  constitutes  those  states  of  mind. 
The  terms  disposition,  bias,  propensity, 
relish,  if  used  in  any  definable  significa- 
tion, mean  nothing  more.  To  say,  that 
the  unregenerate  mind  has  a  depraved 
taste,  bias,  relish,  propensity,  or  disposi- 
tion, which  is  the  cause  of  its  sinning  uni- 
formly, is  only  to  say,  it  is  in  such  a  state, 
that  it  sins  uniformly.  To  say,  that  the 
regenerate  mind  has  a  holy  tasie,  bias, 
relish,  propensity,  or  disposition,  which 
is  the  cause  of  its  acting  in  a  holy  manner, 
is  only  to  say,  it  is  in  such  a  state  that 
it  acts  in  a  holy  manner.  That  language 
conveys  no  inteUigence  whatever  of  what 
it  is  that  constitutes  those  states,  or  of  the 
metaphysical  nature  of  that  which  distin- 
guishes the  unregenerate  and  regenerate 
mind,  and  is  the  cause,  that  the  one  acts 
in  the  one  mode,  and  the  other  in  the 
other ;  and  therefore  does  not  enable  us. 
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in  the  least,  to  determine,  if  the  supposition 
of  their  existence  is  correct,  what  the 
mode  of  the  Spirit's  agency  must  be,  in 
removing  the  depraved,  and  implanting 
the  holy,  taste. 

Were  we,  with  those  who  use  this  lan- 
guage, to  say.  The  Spirit,  in  regenerating 
the  mind,  removes  the  depraved  taste  and 
implants  a  holy  one — we  should  say  no- 
thing more  than  that  He  causes  the  state 
of  the  mind  to  be  awcA,  that  it  acts  in  a 
holy  manner,  instead  of  being,  as  before, 
such^  that  it  acts  imiformly  in  a  sinful 
manner,  without  exhibiting  any  descrip- 
tion of  the  metaphysical  nature  of  the  eff'ect 
produced  by  His  agency;  and  therefore, 
without  presenting  any  ground,  from 
which  we  could  infer  the  mode  of  His 
agency,  in  producing  that  effect. 

Were  we  to  assume,  with  others,  that 
the  train  of  motives  \>vese\\iedi  to  the  unre- 
generate  mind,  is  all  that  is  peculiar  to  it, 
and  the  sole  cause  of  its  acting  uniformly 
in  a  sinful  manner;  and  that  the  train  of 
motives  presented  to  the  regenerate  mind, 
is  all  tliat  is  peculiar  to  it,  and  the  sole 
cause  that  it  acts  in  a  holy  manner;  still 
we  should  not  be  enabled  by  that  assump- 
tion, admitting  it  to  be  correct,  to  decide 
what  the  mode   of  the   Spirit's   agency 
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must  be,  in  the  work  of  renovation  and 
sanctification.  For  in  order  to  determine 
that,  we  must  possess  a  knowledge  of  all 
the  possible  modes  in  which  the  Holy 
Spirit  can  present  motives  to  the  mind. — 
And  that  knowledge  would  involve  a  per- 
fect knowledge  of  the  nature  both  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  of  the  human  mind,  and 
that  would  involve  omniscience. 

We  not  only  do  not  know  all  the  modes 
in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  can  present  mo- 
tives to  the  mind,  but  we  do  not  know 
any  of  them ;  and  therefore  cannot  infer 
from  the  assumption,  that  the  train  of  mo- 
tives presented  to  it  is  the  cause  of  its 
acting  as  it  does,  what  the  mode  of  the 
Spirit's  agency  must  be,  in  presenting 
such  a  train  of  motives  as  shall  turn  it 
from  sin  to  holiness. 

Were  we  to  assume,  with  others,  that 
the  absence  of  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  all  that  is  peculiar  to  the  unregenerate 
mind,  and  the  sole  cause  of  its  sinning 
uniformly ;  and  that  the  agency  of  the 
Spirit  is  all  that  is  peculiar  to  the  rege- 
nerate mind,  and  the  sole  cause  of  its  act- 
ing in  a  holy  manner — we  should  be 
equally  incapable  of  deciding,  from  that 
assumption,  what  the  mode  of  the  Spirit's 
agency  must  be  in  the  work  of  renovating 
14 
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and  sanctifying  the  mind  :  since,  in  order 
to  determine  that,  it  would,  as  in  the  for- 
mer case,  be  necessary  to  know  all  the 
possible  modes  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit 
can  exert  a  direct  agency  on  the  mind. 

Were  we,  with  others,  to  assume,  that 
men  always  act  under  the  direct  agency  of 
God ;  and  that  di  peculiarity  in  the  mode  of 
God's  agency  on  it,  is  all  that  is  peculiar 
to  the  unregenerate  mind,  and  the  sole 
cause  of  its  acting  uniformly  in  a  sinful 
manner;  and  that  all  that  is  peculiar  to 
the  regenerate  mind,  and  the  sole  cause 
of  its  acting  in  a  holy  manner,  is  di  peculi- 
arity in  the  mode  of  God's  agency  on  it; 
we  should  still  be  equally  incompetent 
to  pronounce  what  the  mode  of  His  agen- 
cy must  be,  in  renewing  and  sanctifying 
the  mind ;  since,  as  before,  without  omni- 
science, we  are  incompetent  to  pronounce 
what  the  mode  of  His  agency  must  be,  in 
producing  any  effect. 

Or  were  we  to  assume,  that  part^  or  all 
of  these  things,  of  the  one  class^  which  can 
he  united^  were  that  which  is  peculiar  to 
the  unregenerate  mind ;  and  paii  or  all 
of  these  things,  of  the  other  class^  which 
can  be  united^  were  that  which  is  peculiar 
to  the  regenerate  mind,  and  respectively 
the  causes  of  their  acting  in  their  respec- 
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live  modes ;  we  should  still  be  equally 
unable  to  decide  what  the  mode  of  the 
Spirit's  agency  must  be  in  the  work  of 
renovation  and  sanctification ;  since  a 
knowledge  of  what  must  be  the  mode  of 
his  agency,  in  all  the  preceding  cases, 
would  be  necessary  in  order  to  determine 
what  it  must  be  in  this^  in  which  part  or 
all  of  those  would  be  united. 

Since  then,  if  we  assume^  that  either  of 
the  supposed  causes  we  have  enumerated 
is  the  real  cause  that  the  unregenerate 
and  regenerate  mind  act  in  their  respec- 
tive modes,  we  are  still  incompetent  to 
determine  what  the  mode  of  the  Spirit's 
agency  must  be,  in  renewing  and  sancti- 
fying the  mind;  and  since  we  do  not  know 
either  what  it  is,  peculiar  to  the  unrege- 
nerate mind,  that  is  the  cause  of  its  uni- 
formly sinning ;  nor  what  it  is,  peculiar  to 
the  regenerate  mind,  that  is  the  cause  of 
its  acting  in  a  holy  manner;  therefore,  we 
cannot  infer,  from  any  thing  we  know  re- 
specting the  nature  of  the  unregenerate 
and  regenerate  mind,  what  the  mode  of 
the  Spirit's  agency  is,  in  renewing  the 
one,  and  sanctifying  the  other.  For  in 
order  to  determine  hoiv  the  Spirit  acts  on 
the  mind  to  regenerate  and  sanctify  it.  we 
must  know  what  He  does  to  regenerate 
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and  sanctify  it.  We  cannot  determine 
the  mode  of  His  agency  till  we  learn  the 
exact  nature  of  the  effect.  But  the  effect 
of  His  agency  is  the  removal  of  the  cause 
of  the  mind's  acting  in  a  sinful  manner, 
and  producing  the  cause  of  its  acting  in  a 
holy  manner.  Being  then  universally  and 
absolutely  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  those 
causes,  we  are  incompetent  to  decide  on 
the  mode  in  which  the  one  is  removed 
and  the  other  produced. 

In  proof  of  our  position  we  allege,  se- 
condly, That  nothing  is  known  of  the 
mode  of  the  Spirit's  agency  from  feeling 
or  observation,  Those,  who  are  regene- 
rated and  sajictified,  have  no  knowledge 
from  consciousness  of  '^:  •  mode  in  which 
the  Spirit  acts  en  them,  in  producing 
those  effects.  They  are  not  conscious  of 
His  -'gency  at  all,  and  therefore  not  con- 
scious of  the  mode  of  His  agency.  They 
are  only  conscious  of  their  holy  exercises. 
the  consequences  of  His  agency.  They 
do  not  learn  the  fact,  that  He  regenerates 
and  sanctifies  them  from  consciousness, 
but  from  revelation ;  and  were  not  the 
doctrine  taught  in  the  Scriptures,  would 
have  no  evidence,  nor  ground  to  conjec- 
ture, that  it  is  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  renews 
and   sanctifies  them.     They  would  sup- 
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pose  they  renewed  and  sanctified  them- 
selves. This  the  Doctor  admits.  "It  is  as 
impossible  that  we  should  feel  the  opera- 
tion of  God  upon  our  hearts,  while  he 
works  in  us  both  to  will  and  to  do,  ^s  it 
was,  that  Adam  should  have/e//  the  form- 
ing hand  of  God  in  his  creation."  Vol.  i. 
p.  215. 

As  then  they  do  not  learn  the /ac/,  that 
the  Spirit  renew  s  and  sanctifies,  irom  feel- 
ing, they  of  course  do  not  learn  the  mode 
of  His  agency,  in  renewing  and  sanctify- 
ing, from  that  source.  Nor  is  any  thing 
learnt  on  the  subject  from  observation. — 
The  eye  is  unable  to  discern  either  the 
human  mind,  or  the  divine  Spirit,  and 
therefore  cannot  observe  any  thing  of  the 
mode  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  acts  on 
the  mind,  in  the  work  of  renovation  and 
sanctification. 

To  sustain  our  position  we  allege, 
thirdly,  That  Revelation  does  not  present 
us  with  any  knowledge  respecting  the 
mode  in  which  the  Spirit  renews  and 
sanctifies  the  mind. 

The  Scriptures  merely  reveal  the  fact ^ 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  renews  and  sanctifies 
the  mind.  They  convey  to  us  {)o  know- 
ledge whatever  of  the  mof/e  of  His  agency, 
in  producing  those  effects. 
14* 
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Thus,  none  of  the  passages  ascribing 
regeneration  and  sanctification  to  His 
•agency,  teach  any  thing  more  than  the 
fact^  that  He  regenerates  and  sanctifies. 
Examine  the  following:  "  Except  a  man 
be  born  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he 
cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God." 
''  He  saved  us  by  the  washing  of  regene- 
ration and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 
f  Ye  are  washed,  ye  are  sanctified, — by 
the  Spirit  of  our  God."  "The  love  of 
God  is  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts  by  the 
Holy  Ghost."  Do  these  passages  inform 
us  of  any  thing  respecting  the  Spirit's 
agency,  except  the  simple  foct^  that  He 
renews  and  sanctifies  ?  Can  you,  by  any 
process  whatever,  obtain  from  them  any 
testimony  respecting  the  mode  of  His 
agency  ?  Look  over  all  the  other  passa- 
ges in  the  Sacred  Volume,  and  you  will 
find,  that  none  of  them  convey  us  any 
more  intelligence  than  these. 

No  inference  whatever  can  be  drawn 
from  the  language  employed  to  designate 
regeneration  and  sanctification,  in  regard 
to  the  mode  of  the  Spirit's  agency  in  pro- 
ducing those  effects.  The  language  is 
figurative^  and  very  dissimilar.  The  most 
common  forms  of  expression  employed  to 
denote  them,  are,  to  be  born  again ;  to 
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be  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  the  mind  ;  to 
be  transfjrmed  by  the  renewing  of  the 
mind ;  to  be  quickened ;  to  be  created 
anew  in  righteousness  and  hoUness:  to 
put  off  the  old  and  put  on  the  new  man; 
to  give  a  new  heart  and  new  spirit;  to 
shed  abroad  love  in  the  heart,  and  to 
work  in  us  to  will  and  to  do.  These 
forms  of  expression  are  derived  from  the 
modes  in  which  effects  are  prod»jced  in 
the  material  world ;  and  designate  modes 
of  operation  universally  and  absolutely 
different  from  each  other.  To  be  born 
is  a  totally  different  operation  from  that  of 
being  renewed  ;  and  to  be  rer^ewed  is  a  to- 
tally different  operation  from  that  of  be- 
ing transformed  ;  and  to  be  transformed 
is  an  operation  totally  different  from  that 
of  being  quickened  ;  to  be  quickened  is 
totally  diflferent  from  being  created  ;  to 
be  created  is  totally  different  from  put- 
ting off  and  puttij'g  on  ;  to  put  off  atid 
put  on  are  totally  different  from  giv- 
ing; to  give  is  totally  different  from 
shedding  abroad;  ai^d  shedding  abroad 
is  totally  different  from  workitig  in. — 
These  forms  of  expression  designate 
modes  of  producing  effects  utterly  unlike 
each  other;  and  therefore  no  conclusion 
can  be  drawn  from  any  one  or  all  of  them, 
respecting  the  mode  of  the  Spirit's  agency 
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in  accomplishing  the  renovation  and 
sanctification  of  the  mind.  For  no  rea- 
son can  be  assigned  for  regarding  one  as 
exhibiting  a  literal  description  of  the 
mode  of  the  Spirit's  agency,  which  will 
not  applj  with  equal  force  to  prove,  that 
any  other  presents  a  literal  description 
of  the  mode.  There  is  as  much  evidence 
that  the  word  "  born"  is  used  literally,  as 
there  is  that  the  word  *' renewed"  is  so 
used ;  and  as  much,  that  the  word  "  re- 
newed" is  employed  literally,  as  there  is 
that  the  word  "  transformed,"  "  quicken- 
ed," "  created,"  or  any  other  is.  That 
is,  there  is  no  evidence  at  all  that  either 
is  used  literally ;  but  evidence  from  this 
variety  and  dissimilarity  of  the  language, 
which  must  satisfy  every  one  in  the  least 
acquainted  with  the  laws  of  interpreta- 
tion, that  none  of  it  is  employed  literally 
to  denote  the  mode  of  the  Spirit's  agen- 
cy. The  language  is  figurative,  and  em- 
ployed to  convey  to  us  nothing  beyond 
the/«d,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  renews  and 
sanctifies  the  mind. 

But  our  Lord  has  entirely  debarred  the 
hope  of  learning  any  thing  on  this  subject 
from  Revelation,  and  rebuked  the  pre- 
sumption, which  attempts  to  explore  it, 
by  expressly  declaring,  in  reply  to  the 
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inquiry  of  Nicodemus  respecting  tfie 
mode  of  reger#ration,  that  it  is  entirely 
unknown  to  those  who  experience  it. 
"The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and 
thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof,  but  canst 
not  tell  whence  it  cometh  and  whither  it 
goeth." 

This  declaration  was  addressed  to  Ni- 
codemus,  in  reply  to  his  inquiry  respect- 
ing the  mode  in  which  regeneration  is 
effected.  Our  Lord  had  remarked  to 
him,  '^  except  a  man  be  born  again,  he 
cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God."  Nico- 
demus  inferred  from  the  language,  that 
the  body  was  the  subject  of  the  change 
indicated  ;  and  asked,  ''  How  ri\^n  a  man 
be  born  when  he  is  old  ;  can  he  enter  the 
second  time  into  his  mother's  womb,  and 
be  born  .f^"  Our  Lord,  in  return,  correct- 
ed in  the  first  place  his  misapprehension, 
by  declaring  the  Holy  Spirit  to  be  the  j^u- 
thor  of  the  char)ge,  and  not  the  natural  pa- 
rent, and  the  soul  to  be  the  subject  of  the 
change,  not  the  body.  "  Except  a  man 
be  born  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he 
cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God. 
That  which  is  born  of  the  flesh,  is  flesh;'' 
that  is,  it  is  the  body  which  is  the  subject 
of  the  natural  birth;  "and  that  which  is 
born  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit ;"  that  is,  it  is 
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the  soul,  which  is  the  sublet  of  renova- 
tion by  the  Spirit.  "ip 

He  then  replied  to  his  inquiry  respect- 
ing the  mode  in  which  it  is  effected ;  by 
declaring  that  the  mode  in  which  the 
Spirit  accomplishes  it,  is  as  entirely  un- 
known to  its  subjects,  as  the  mode  in 
which  the  air  moves  is  unknown  to  those 
who  feel  its  effects.  "  The  wind  bloweth 
where  it  listeth" — the  air  moves  by  laws 
adapted  to  its  own  nature — '^  and  thou 
hearest  the  sound  thereof" — and  you  feel 
its  effects — "  but  canst  not  tell  whence  it 
Cometh,  and  whither  it  goeth" — but  you 
are  ignorant  of  the  mode  in  which  it 
moves.  "So  i&  every  one  that  is  born 
of  the  Spirit" — so  the  subjects  of  the 
Spirit's  influence  only  feel  its  effects; 
they  know  nothing  of  the  mode  in  which 
He  produces  those  effects.  We  have 
then  the  testimony  of  the  Omniscient  Re- 
deemer, that  we  know  nothing  of  the  mode 
of  the  Spirit's  agency. 

It  had  been  happy  for  the  cause  of 
truth,  had  Doctor  E.  and  other  theolo- 
gians and  philosophers  been  satisfied 
with  this  explicit  decision  of  the  Son  of 
God,  and  not,  like  Nicodemus,  permitted 
a  restless  curiosity  to  ask  again,  "  How 
can  these  things  be  ?"  and  suffered  a  pre- 
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sumptuous  fancy  to  fabricate  and  pro- 
mulgate theories  of  the  mode  of  the  Spi- 
rit's agency,  which  contradict  the  truth 
and  perplex  the  faith  and  peace  of  the 
Church. 

These  several  considerations  then,  de- 
monstrate the  truth  of  our  position,  that 
we  know  nothing  of  the  mode  of  the  Spi- 
rit's agency  in  regenerating  and  sanctify- 
ing the  mind. 

The  only  sources  from  which  we  can 
possibly  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  mode, 
are  those  we  have  enumerated ;  that  of 
deducing  it  from  our  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  the  mind  and  the  Holy  Spirit; 
that  of  learning  it  from  feeling  or  obser- 
vation ;  or  that  of  learning  it  from  testi- 
mony. If  there  is  no  known  truth  res- 
pecting the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  mind, 
from  which  we  can  infer  it,  we  must  learn 
it,  if  at  all,  from  some  of  the  other  sources. 
If  we  are  not  taught  it  by  feeling  or  ob- 
servation, we  must  resort  to  testimony, 
and  to  the  testimony  of  God  only ;  for 
men,  unless  they  learn  it  from  one  of  the 
preceding  sources,  are  incompetent  to 
testify  respecting  it.  And  if  God  gives 
us  no  knowledge  on  the  subject,  and 
moreover  declares  us  utterly  ignorant 
respecting  it,  then  we  have  the  most  per- 
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feet  demonstration,  that  we  are  univer- 
sally and  absolutely  ignorant  respecting 
it. 

Even  the  Doctor  has,  it  would  seem,  in 
a  moment  of  fbrgetfuhiess,  given  his  testi- 
mony to  the  truth  of  our  position,  and  the 
declaration  of  the  Redeemer:  "Our  de- 
pendence on  the  Deity  to  work  in  us  both 
to  will  and  to  do,  is  demonstrable;  but 
how  God  operates  on  our  minds  in  our 
free  and  voluntary  exercises,  we  are  un- 
able to  comprehend."     Vol  i.  p.  212. 

What,  then,  becomes  of  the  truth  of  his 
theory  respecting  the  mode  of  God's 
agency  on  mankind  }  Whose  fire  lighted 
the  toich  with  which  he  penetrated  this 
incomprehensibility.'*  Whose  authority 
encouraged  him  to  announce  to  the  world, 
with  so  bold  a  voice,  that  "the  heart  may 
be  created  as  well  as  the  understanding,  or 
moral  exercises  as  well  as  natural  facul- 
culties.'^  that  the  hearts  of  saints  arc  cre- 
ated; or  that  their  free  and  voluntary  ex- 
ercises are  the  production  of  divine  pow- 
er.'*" and,  "that  the  divine  agency  is  as 
much  concerned  in  t})e  bad  as  in  ihe  good  ac- 
tions" of  men,  and  "  in  precisely  the  same 
manner  f"*  That  is,  that  God  creates  all  the 
actions  of  men  } 

The  Doctor's  common  sense,  it  seems 
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Irom  the  above  confession,  for  once,  even 
in  respect  to  this  subject,  triumphed  over 
his  love  of  theorizing;  and  we  cannot  but 
regret  that  it  had  not  maintained  its  su- 
premacy. 

Since,  then,  it  is  demonstrated,  that  we 
know  nothing  of  the  mode  in  which  the 
Holy  Spirit  renews  and  sanctifies  the 
mind,  it  is  demonstrated,  that  the  Doctor's 
assumption,  from  the  passages  teaching 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  renews  and  sanctifies 
men,  that  the  mode  in  which  he  accom- 
plishes that  work,  is  that  of  creating  all 
their  holy  exercises,  is  entirely  gratuitous, 
and  incapable  of  being  proved  to  be  true : 
and  therefore  his  conclusion  from  those 
passages,  that  God  creates  all  the  actions 
of  men,  is  a  mere  assumption,  and  inca- 
pable of  being  proved  from  those  pas- 
sages to  be  true. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  eye  to  his  fifth  ar- 
gument, founded  on  the  prayers  of  good 
7nen.  It  is  contained  in  the  following  quo- 
tation : — "  The  prayers  of  all  good  men 
suppose,  that  they  must  be  acted  upon  by 
a  divine  operation  in  all  their  virtuous  ex- 
ercises and  actions.  For  when  they  pray 
for  themselves,  that  God  would  give  them 
joy,  peace,  love,  faith,  submission,  or 
strengthen  and  increase  these  and  all 
15 
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other  Christian  graces,  their  prayers  pre- 
suppose the  necessity  of  a  divine  opera- 
tion upon  their  hearts,  in  all  their  gra- 
cious exercises  and  exertions.  And  when 
they  pray  for  the  world  in  general,  that 
God  would  suppress  vice  and  irreligion 
every  where,  convince  and  convert  sin- 
ners, comfort  and  edify  saints,  and  spread 
the  Redeemer's  kingdom  through  the 
earth,  their  prayers  are  founded  in  the 
belief,  that  God  must  work  in  men  both 
to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure.'' 
Vol.  i.  p.  209,210. 

His  argument,  viewed  in  relation  to 
the  proposition  expressing  his  theory,  is 
briefly  this :  The  prayers  of  good  men, 
for  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  on  them- 
selves and  others,  presuppose  a  necessity  of 
a  divine  operation  on  them  in  all  their  ac- 
tions;  therefore  God  creates  all  their  ac- 
tions— "A  short  cut  to  infallibility." — 
Where  is  your  proof  that  the  prayers  of 
good  men,  for  the  Spirit  to  influence  them- 
selves and  others  to  holiness,  presupposes 
the  necessity  of  a  divine  operation  on 
themselves  and  others  in  all  their  sinful 
agency  .^  Where  is  your  proof,  granting 
that  such  a  necessity  exists,  that  the  mode 
of  that  agency  must  be  such  as  you  re- 
present it  ? 
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The  fifth  argument,  like  all  its  prede- 
cessors, is  an  uniledged  petitio  principii. 
It  does  not  follow  from  the  fact,  that  good 
men  pray  for  the  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  renew  and  sanctify  themselves 
and  others,  that  there  is  a  natural  neces- 
sity for  His  influence  on  them  in  all  tlieir 
holy  exercises  ;  it  may  be  only  a  mom/ ne- 
cessity. If  there  is  a  natural  necessity  for 
His  influences  in  all  their  holy  actions,  it 
does  not  thence  follow  that  there  is  a  si- 
milar necessity  for  a  divine  operation  upon 
their  hearts  in  all  their  other  actions;  and  if 
there  be  such  a  necessity,itdoesnot  thence 
follow,  that  the  mode  of  the  agency  is  such 
as  the  Doctor  represents  it.  He  has  not 
presented  the  slightest  ground  for  his  con- 
clusion, that  God  creates  all  the  actions  of 
men.  There  is  not  a  step  from  his  pre- 
mise, Good  men  pray^  to  his  conclusion, 
God  creates-^  that  is  not  "  universal  and  ab- 
solute" beggary.  His  argument  had  been 
infinitely  more  correct  and  convincing 
had  he  reasoned  thus:  The  prayers  of 
good  men  presuppose  a  necessity  of  the 
influence  of  Xhe  Spirit  in  their  holy  ac- 
tions; and  therefore  they  do  not  presup- 
pose a  necessity  of  a  "  divine  operation'' 
in  their  other  actions  ;  and  therefore  God 
does  not  create  all  the  actions  of  men. 
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The  prayers  of  good  men,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  commands  of  the  Gospel,  for 
the  renewing  and  sanctifying  influences  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  on  themselves  and  others, 
prove  ihefact  simply  that  they  rieed  those 
influences;  they  prove  nothing  respect- 
ing the  nature  of  that  necessity,  nor  of  the 
mode  of  the  Spirit's  agency.  The  fact,  that 
they  need  a  divine  influence  in  all  their 
other  agency,  and  that  the  mode  of  that 
agency  must  be  such  as  the  Doctor  exhi- 
bits it,  must  be  proved  from  other  sources, 
before  the  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from 
those  prayers,  that  God  creates  all  the  ac- 
lions  of  men.  But  the  Doctor  neither  has, 
nor  can  prove  that.  His  fifth  argument 
therefore  yields  no  support  to  his  theory. 
It  "presupposes"  a  great  dearth  of  mate- 
rials to  sustain  his  theory,  and  exemplifies 
the  miserable  shifts  to  which  a  system 
builder  will  resort  to  rear  his  edifice,  and 
give  it 

'"  The  gracR  and  g?iyety  of  nature.*' 

The  Doctor's  sixth  argument  is  founded 
on  the  possibility  of  God's  creating  all  the 
actions  of  men.  It  is  sufficiently  exhibit- 
ed in  the  following  passages  selected  from 
it.  In  endeavouring  to  prove  that  Adam 
was  created  upright  in  heart,  he  assumes 
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the  position,  "  that  it  is  agreeable  to  the  na- 
(ure  of  virtue  or  true  holiness  to  be  crc- 
aled.^^  In  proof  of  this  he  alleges,  that 
•'  the  first  volition  of  every  created  agent 
must  have  a  catise  altogether  involuntary ; 
and  if  it  proceed  from  an  involuntary  cause, 
it  matters  not  whether  that  cause  was 
within  or  without  himself"  He  thence 
infers,  "  it  might  have  been  created,  or  pro- 
duced by  the  Deity."  Then,  after  a  short 
argument  from  the  dependence  of  Adam, 
(who,  he  asserts,  ''could  no  more  produce 
his  own  volitions  than  his  own  existence,") 
to  prove  "  that  holiness  not  only  may,  but 
must  be  created ;^^  he  proceeds  to  observe, 
that  God  is  able  to  create  holiness.  His 
proof  of  it  is,  that  "  He  can  create,  or 
bring  out  of  nothing  into  existence,  what- 
ever He  pleases.  As  He  can  create  a 
body,  and  create  a  soul,  which  are  lower 
kinds  of  existence  ;  so  He  can  create  vir- 
tue or  true  holiness,  which  is  the  highest 
and  noblest  kind  of  existence."  Vol.  i. 
p.  279,  280,  281.  And  in  his  third  infer- 
ence,  vol.  i.  p.  228,  he  presents  the  possi- 
bility, there  considered  as  proved,  that 
God  can  produce  the  holy  actions  of  men, 
as  proof  that  He  can  produce  their  sinful 
actions  also ;  and  thence  infers,  that  He 
does  produce  them ;  and  alleges,  to  sup- 
15^ 
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port  the  inference,  passages  of  Scripture, 
in  which  God  is  said  to  have  liardened 
the  hearts  of  Pharaoh  and  the  Israelites. 
His  language  is — '•  If  saints  can  work  out 
their  own  salvation  under  a  positive  influ- 
ence of  the  Deity,  then  sinners  can  work 
out  their  own  destruction  under  his  posi- 
tive influence.     As  saints  can  act  while 
they  are  acted  upon,  so  sinners  can  act 
while  they  are  acted  upon.     Hence  it  is 
just  as  easy  to  see  that  sinners  can  work 
out  their  own  destruction,  as  that  saints 
can  work  out  their  own  salvation,  under 
the  operation  of  the  Deity."     He  then, 
after  quoting  the  passages  referred  to,  in- 
fers that  they  do  so.     "These  different 
applications  of  the  same  text  can  be  re- 
conciled only  on  the  supposition,  that  the 
Prophet,  that  Christ,  and  the  Apostles,'' 
who  used  it,  "meant  to  convey  the  idea, 
that  sinners  work  out  their  own  destruc- 
tion, under  the  positive  influence  of  the 
Deity." 

This  argument,  then,  is  briefly  this: 
God  can  create  all  the  actions  of  men ; 
therefore  God  does  create  all  the  actions 
of  men.  This  is  an  expeditious  method 
of  proving  propositions.  A  proposition 
may  be  true,  therefore  it  is  true.  We  have 
often  heard  that  whatever  is,  is;  but  never 
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before,  that  whatever  may  be,  is.  Let  us 
ap()l}  this  convenient  method  of  demon- 
stration to  our  author  himself  The  Doc- 
tor may  have  reasoned  falsely ;  therefore 
he  has  reasoned  falsely.  His  whole  the- 
ory may  be  a  figment  of  "  science  falsely 
so  called  ;"  therefore  such  a  figment  it  is. 
He  may  have  his  choice,  whether  to  give 
up  the  argument  by  abandoning  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  it  depends;  or  to  retain 
the  argument,  and  permit  its  principle  to 
subvert  his  theory. 

His  theory  is  thus,  if  we  mistake  not, 
left  standing  on  one  pillar  only.  Let  us 
explore  the  foundation  on  which  that 
rests. 

His  seventh  argument  is  founded  on  the 
adaptation  of  his  theory  to  account  for  the 
fall  of  Adam.  "  Since  God  can  work  in 
men  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good 
pleasure,  it  is  as  easy  to  account  for  the 
first  offence  of  Adam  as  for  any  other  sin." 
♦'  As  these  and  all  other  methods  to  ac- 
count for  the  fall  of  Adam,  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  second  causes^  are  insufficient  to 
remove  the  difficulty,  it  seems  necessary 
to  have  recourse  to  the  divine  agency, 
and  to  suppose  that  God  wrought  in  Adam 
both  to  will  and  to  do  in  his  first  trans- 
gression."    That  is,  we  must  believe  that 
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God  created  his  transgression,  because 
we  cannot  satisfactoril)'  account  for  its 
existence  in  any  other  way.  The  Doctor 
adds,  as  though  his  theory  were  irrefraga- 
bly  proved  to  be  true,  by  its  adaptation 
to  account  for  that  transgression — 'His 
first  sin  was  a  free,  voluntary  exercise,  joro- 
duced  by  a  divine  operation.''-  Vol.  i.  p.  232. 
234. 

If  this  reasoning  is  good,  the  Doctor  de- 
serves the  humble  and  hearty  thanks  of 
all  infidels  and  theorizing  philosophers 
for  its  discovery.  It  will  make  the  foolish- 
ness of  men  wiser  than  God,  and  the 
weakness  of  men  stronger  than  God.  Let 
us  f^pply  the  principle  on  which  it  de- 
pends, viz.  that  a  theory  which  will  ac- 
count for  a  fact,  is  correct  because  it  will 
account  for  that  fact. 

Spinoza's  Theory  of  the  World  will  ac- 
count for  its  existence  ;  therefore  his  the- 
ory is  true.  Hume's  Theory  of  Impres- 
sions and  Ideas  will  account  for  impres- 
sions and  ideas ;  therefore  it  is  true.  Des 
Carte's  Theory  of  Vortices  will  account 
for  the  revolutions  of  the  planets;  there- 
fore it  is  true.  The  theories  of  infidels 
respectiiig  the  forgery  of  the  Scriptures, 
will  account  for  their  existence ;  there- 
fore those  theories  are  true. 
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This  principle  will  "prove  all  things/' 
but  not  "hold  fast  that  which  is  good," 
with  any  firmer  grasp  than  its  opposite. 
It  is  a  fit  instrument  to  give  authority  to 
"  old  wives'  fables,"  "  endless  genealo- 
gies," and  the  "doctrines  of  devils." 

The  Doctor  must  first  prove  that  his 
theory  will  account  for  the  fall  of  Adam, 
consistently  with  his  moral  agency,  before 
he  can  employ  its  adaptation  to  account 
for  that  fall  to  prove  his  theory ;  and  must 
also  prove  the  principle  of  his  argument 
to  be  correct,  before  he  can  employ  it  to 
prove,  from  that  adaptation  of  his  theory, 
that  his  theory  is  true. 

If  we  are  not  deceived,  the  Doctors  se- 
ven arguments  are  shown  to  be  univer- 
sally and  absolutely  erroneous,  and  his 
lofty  edifice  reared  on  them  subverted. 

The  reader  may  well  be  astonished 
that  this  theory,  so  novel,  so  contradic- 
tory to  the  common  views  of  mankind,  is 
published  with  such  dauntless  dogmatism; 
and  that  having  enjoyed  so  wide  a  cur- 
rency, and  gained  so  many  advocates,  it 
should  be  found  to  rest  on  no  other  foun- 
dation than  the  Doctor's  ipse  dixit. 

He  valiantly  begs  the  whole  theory 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end.     He  com- 
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mences  the  goodly  work,  by  assuming  in 
his  first  argument,  without  offering  a  par- 
ticle of  proof  but  his  own  authority,  that 
God  cannot  communicate  power  to  a  be- 
ing without  communicating  omnipotence., 
Man,  therefore,  not  being  omnipotent,  he 
concludes  is  universally  and  absolutely 
destitute  of  power.  But,  his  next  step  is, 
if  thus  destitute  of  power,  man  "  can  no 
more  act  than  he  can  exist  without  a  di- 
vine efficiency."  Therefore,  the  mighty 
conclusion  is,  God  creates  all  his  actions. 
This  position,  that  the  dependence  of  men 
is  such,  that  God  must  create  all  their  ac- 
tions, he  employs  to  bring  all  his  subse- 
quent arguments  to  bear  upon  his  theory. 
None  of  them  have  a  shadow  of  conclu- 
siveness, unless  the  truth  of  that  position 
is  granted. 

It  does  not  follow  from  the  fact,  that 
God  governs  all  the  actions  of  men,  that 
He  creates  all  their  actions ;  unless  it  is 
true  that  He  must  create  them  all  in  order 
to  govern  them.  He  begs  that  position 
therefore  in  his  second  argument. 

It  does  not  follow  from  the  fact,  that 
men  are  "  absolutely  dependent  on  God, 
that  he  creates  all  their  actions,  unless  it 
is  true  that  there  cannot  be  an  "  universal 
and  absolute   dependence,"  without  an 
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absolute  destitution  of  power  to  act.  He 
therefore  begs  that  position  in  his  third 
argument. 

It  does  not  follow  from  the  fact,  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  renews  and  sanctifies  men. 
that  God  creates  all  their  holy  actions, 
unless  it  is  true,  that  He  cannot  bring 
their  holy  actions  into  existence,  by  any 
otlier  kind  of  agency  than  that  which 
creates. 

Nor  does  it  follow  from  the  fact,  grant- 
ing it  to  be  one,  that  God  creates  the 
holy  actions  of  men,  that  He  also  creates 
all  their  actions;  unless  it  is  true,  that 
He  cannot  bring  their  other  actions  into 
existence  by  any  other  kind  of  agency, 
than  that  which  creates.  He  begs  that 
position  therefore  in  his  fourth  argument. 

It  does  not  follow  from  their  need^  pre- 
supposed in  the  prayers  of  good  men^  for  them- 
selves and  others,  of  the  influences  of  the 
Spirit,  that  God  creates  all  their  actions ; 
unless  it  is  true,  that  He  cannot  '  ring  any 
of  their  actions  into  existence,  except  by 
creating  them.  He  begs  that  position, 
therefore,  in  his  fifth  argument. 

It  does  not  follow  from  the  possibility  of 
God's  creating  all  the  actions  of  men,  that 
He  does  create  them ;  unless  it  is  true,  that 
He  cannot  bring  them  into  existence  in 
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any  other  way  than  that  of  creating  them. 
He  therefore  begs  that  position  in  his 
sixth  argument. 

It  does  not  follow  from  the  fact,  grant- 
ing it  to  be  a  fact,  that  the  Doctor's  theo- 
ry is  adapted  to  account  for  the  fall  of  Mam  ; 
that  God  creates  all  the  actions  of  men  ; 
unless  it  is  true,  that  He  cannot  bring 
their  actions  into  existence  in  any  other 
way.  He  begs  that  position  in  his  se- 
venth argument  therefore. 

His  six  last  arguments,  like  a  hexa- 
gonal tub-pulpit  on  its  pillar,  rest  entire- 
ly on  the  first  If  that  is  erroneous  they 
are  without  force ;  and  if  that  holds,  they 
are  utterly  useless.  For  as  they  possess 
no  force,  but  what  they  borrow  from  the 
first  argument,  they  can  yield  no  support  to 
the  theory,  which  that  argurnent  does  not 
afford. 

His  first  argument  rests  entirely  on  the 
broad  circumference  of  his  own  dogmati- 
cal declaration.  Those,  if  there  be  such, 
who  regard  the  Doctor  as  gifted  with 
omniscience  and  infaillbility,  will  believe 
his  theory ;  and  none  others  ; 


-Credat  Judseus  Appella 


ISTon  ego- 

To  this  refutation  of  the  Doctor's  ar- 
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gumeiits,  we  subjoin  several  other  consi- 
derations, evincing  his  theory  to  be  er- 
roneous. 

In  the  first  place  we  allege,  as  a  ground 
i)^  probability  that  his  theory  is  entirely 
erroneous,  the  consideration,  that  the 
Doctor  is  unable  to  discover  any  j) roof  o^ 
its  truth.  None  of  the  arguments  advanc- 
ed by  him  to  support  it,  are  valid.  He 
has  searched  the  Scriptures;  he  has  re- 
sorted to  the  dictates  of  reason  and  com- 
mon sense;  he  has  laid  heaven,  earth, 
and  ''the  dark  world  beneath,"  under 
contribution,  for  testimony,  without  suc- 
cess. His  theory,  after  all,  is  left  to  rest 
solely  on  his  own  authority. 

Now  it  is  in  our  apprehension  an  omi- 
nous circumstance,  that  nothing  better 
than  gratuitous  assumptions  contradict- 
ing the  universal  judgment  of  mankind, 
bold  assertions,  and  the  illusions  of  so- 
phistry, can  be  obtained  after  so  much 
labour,  to  yield  their  support  to  his  theo- 
ry. Did  the  Scriptures  furnish  any  proof 
of  its  truth,  the  eager  eye  of  the  Doctor 
would  surely  have  detected  it.  Were  it 
demonstrable  from  the  dictates  of  reason 
and  common  sense,  we  have  too  high  an 
opinion  of  his  sagacity  to  believe  it  could 
have  escaped  him.  Had  any  evidence 
16 
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of  its  truth  existed,  he  or  his  disciples 
would  have  discovered  it,  and  given  it  to 
the  world.  This  "  universal  and  abso- 
lute" dearth  of  evidence,  that  his  theory 
is  true,  presents  a  sturdy  probability,  that  it 
is  entirely  erroneous.  It  makes  shipwreck 
of  our  faith  in  it.  We  cannot  credit  such 
a  theory  without  evidence. 

Secondly.  We  present  in  proof,  that  the 
Doctor's  theory  is  groundless,  the  consi- 
deration, that  it  contradicts  the  decisions 
of  common  sense.  We  have  before  dwelt 
on  this  topic,  but  hope  the  repetition  will 
not  be  thought  wholly  superfluous. 

It  is  the  natural  and  universal  convic- 
tion of  mankind,  that  the  power  by  which 
their  actions  are  exerted,  is  their  own; 
and  belongs  to  their  constitution,  as  much 
as  do  their  understanding,  affections,  and 
existence  itself  This  conviction,  as  was 
remarked  in  the  answer  to  the  Doctors 
first  argument,  to  which  the  reader  is  re- 
quested to  refer,  is  as  natural  and  invin- 
cible, as  is  their  conviction  from  the  fact 
that  they  act,  that  they  exist ;  or  from  the 
fact  that  they  perceive  external  objects^ 
that  those  objects  exist;  and  no  one  can 
devest  himself  of  it  any  more  than  he  can 
persuade  himself  that  neither  he  nor  ex- 
ternal objects  exist.    This  conviction  dis- 
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piays  itself  in  all  their  conduct,  and  ex- 
tends over  tliem  as  wide  and  important 
an  influence  as  any  conviction  whatever; 
it  is  a  first  principle.  They  exhibit  it  in 
all  their  exertions  to  produce  edects  in 
themselves,  and  other  objects;  in  their 
purposes  respecting  futurity;  in  their  re- 
liance on  the  purposes  of  one  another; 
in  their  views  of  obligation  ;  and  in  their 
language. 

Now  this  decision  of  common  sense,  we 
must  admit  to  be  according  to  truth;  or 
plunge  ourselves  into  the  abyss  of  uni- 
versal skepticism.  For  this  conviction 
is  a  necessary  effect  of  our  constitution ; 
and  if  we  cannot  trust  the  testimony  of 
our  constitution  in  one  case,  we  cannot 
trust  it  in  another.  No  reason  can  be 
given,  that  we  should  trust  the  testimony 
of  our  constitution,  that  external  objects 
exi^t,  which  will  not  oblige  us  to  trust  its 
testimony  in  this  case.  None  can  be 
given,  tfiat  we  should  confide  in  its  testi- 
mony to  our  existence,  which  will  not 
force  us  to  credit  its  testimony  to  this 
fact.  Our  existence  is  no  more  a  subject 
of  consciousness,  than  power  is;  nor  is 
the  existence  of  external  objects.  What- 
ever our  constitution  obliges  us  to  be- 
lieve, we  must    believe  to  be  (me.      If 
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then  we  would  not  doubt  of  our  own  ex- 
istence, the  existence  of  external  objects^, 
or  any  other  truths,  whose  evidence  is 
furnished  by  common  sense,  we  must  re- 
gard her  testimony  as  indubitably  true, 
that  the  power  by  which  we  act  is  our 
own,  in  distinction  from  God's  power,  as 
our  existence  is  our  own,  in  distinction 
from  His. 

Besides,  if  we  admit  that  our  constitu- 
tion deceives  us  in  this  case,  since  God 
made  our  constitution,  we  must  regard  Him 
as  deceiving  us.  But  if  He  has  deceived 
us  on  a  subject  of  such  pre-eminent  impor- 
tance, by  our  constitution,  we  cannot 
prove,  nor  present  any  probable  reason, 
that  He  has  not  deceived  us  on  every 
other  subject.  We  must  therefore  aban- 
don all  our  confidence  in  Him. 

But  God  is  true.  He  has  not  deceive'd 
us.  Our  constitution  gives  a  testimony 
in  accordance  with  fact.  The  power  by 
which  we  act  is  our  own,  and  not  God's, 
in  the  same  manner  that  our  existence  is 
our  own,  and  not  His.  God  then  does 
not  create  all  our  actions.  The  Doctor's 
theory  therefore  is  untrue. 

Thirdly.  The  Doctor's  theory  is  con- 
tradictory to  the  representation  of  the 
Scriptures,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  inlluen- 
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ces  men  only  In  the  work  of  conviction, 
regeneration,  and  sanctification  ;  or  that 
the  influence  of  the  Spirit  on  men  is  a 
pecuharity  of  the  work  of  redemption; 
and  is  therefore  untrue. 

Every  reader  of  the  Scriptures  gains 
from  them  the  impression,  that  mankind 
are  subjects  of  the  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  conviction,  regeneration,  and 
sanctification  only;  and  in  all  their  other 
agency  act  without  His  influence.  This 
impression  is  produced  by  the  influence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  being  promised  as  an 
extraordinary  and  peculiar  influence. — 
Thus  it  was  promised  to  the  ancient 
church,  "  I  will  put  my  Spirit  within  you, 
and  cause  you  to  walk  in  my  statutes.  la 
the  last  days,  saith  God,  I  will  pour  out 
of  my  Spirit  upon  all  flesh."  And  Christ 
promised  the  disciples,  "  If  I  depart,  I 
will  send  him,"  the  Comforter,  "  unto  you ; 
and  when  he  is  come,  he  will  reprove  the 
world  of  sin,  and  of  righteousness,  and  of 
judgment."  Now  these  promises,  if  they 
possess  any  significance,  imply,  that  the 
influence  promised,  was  extraordinary; 
that  mankind  do  not  all  enjoy  it ;  nor  do 
its  subjects  at  all  times.  If  they  were 
alwaj^s  equally  the  subjects  of  the  Spirit's 
influence,  these  promises  would  have  no 
16* 
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more  significance^  than  would  a  promise 
of  future  activity,  or  sensibility,  or  any 
thing  else,  which  is  involved  in  existence. 

This  impression  is  produced  by  the 
prayers  of  prophets  and  apostles  for  the 
influences  of  the  Spirit.  The  prayer  of 
the  Psalmist  is— -"  Take  not  thy  Holy 
Spirit  from  me;  uphold  me  with  thy  free 
Spirit."  In  like  manner,  the  Apostle 
prays  that  the  Corinthian  Church  may 
enjoy  "  the  communion  of  the  Holy 
Ghost;"  and  that  God  may  make  the  He- 
brews "  perfect  in  every  good  work, 
working  in  them  that  which  is  well 
pleasing  in  his  sight."  And  with  these 
accord  all  the  prayers  contained  in  the 
sacred  volume,  for  a  divine  influence. — 
They  all  proceed  on  the  ground,  that 
such  an  influence  is  not  enjoyed  by  all, 
nor  by  any  at  all  times. 

This  impression  is  produced  by  the  re- 
presentation, that  the  children  of  God 
alone  enjoy  the  sanctifying  influences  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  "As  many  as  are  led 
by  the  Spirit  of  God,  they  are  the  sons  of 
God  "  "If  any  man  have  not  the  Spirit 
of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  his"  The  saints, 
individually,  are  represented  as  temples, 
and  the  Church,  collectively,  as  an  habi- 
tation, in  which  the  Spirit  of  God  dwells. 
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The  reason  and  propriety  of  this  repre*- 
sentation  cannot  be  seen,  if  (he  Spirit  in- 
fluences others  as  much  as  the  children 
of  God,  and  dwells  in  them  equally. 

This  impression  is  produced  by  the 
ascription  of  all  the  holiness  of  men  to  the 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  and  all  the 
wickedness  of  men  to  themselves  and  the 
agency  of  the  devil.  They  "  are  washed 
and  sanctified  by  the  Spirit."  Their  va- 
rious holy  afl'ections  are  the  ''fruits"  of 
His  influences.  But  the  wicked  ''  w^alk 
after  the  flesh,  and  mind  the  things  of  the 
flesh."  "  They  walk  according  to  the 
course  of  this  world,  according  to  the 
prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,  the  spirit^ 
that  now  worketh  in  the  children  of  diso- 
bedience." 

This  language  is  utterly  inexplicable, 
unless  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  on  men 
is  extraordinary  and  peculiar,  and  confin- 
ed to  the  work  of  convicting,  renewiijg, 
and  sanctifying  them. 

Thus  all  the  language  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, on  this  subject,  conveys  the  impres- 
sion, that  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
on  men  is  extraor-linary,  and  employed 
•entirely  in  the  great  work  of  convicting 
diem  of  sin,  and  turning  them  from  it  to 
holiness.    Strike  out  the  passages  relating 
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no  one  would  obtain  the  impression,  that 
men  were  subject  to  "a  divine  influence," 
essentially  like  that  exerted  by  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

Now  the  Doctor's  theory  is  entirely 
contradictory  to  this  representation  of  the 
Scriptures,  so  palpable  to  the  eye  of  every 
reader.  According  to  his  representation, 
men  need  precisely  the  same  kind  and 
degree  of  divine  agency  in  doing  evil,  as 
in  doing  good;  and  the  agency  of  God  is 
concerned  in  precisely  the  same  manner 
in  their  wrong,  as  in  their  right  actions. 
Vol.  ii.  p.  40.  Now  both  of  these  repre- 
sentations cannot  be  correct.  If  God  pro- 
mises His  Spirit,  as  a  peculiar  gift,  to 
some,  and  not  to  others;  if  He  gives  Him 
to  some,  and  not  to  others;  if  His  Spirit 
influences  men  to  holiness  only,  and  not 
to  sin ;  if  al!  w  ho  are  not  Christ's,  have 
not  the  Holy  Spirit;  then  men  do  not 
need  the  same  kind  and  degree  of  divine 
agency  in  doing  evil  as  in  doing  good ; 
and  the  agency  of  God  is  not  concerned 
in  precisely  the  same  manner  in  their 
wrong  as  in  their  right  actions. 

The  Doctor  may  perhaps  attempt  to 
escape  from  this  argumerit  against  his 
theory,  by  the  pretence,  that  his  repre- 
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senta-tion  of  GW,  without  a  personal  clcsig- 
nation^  as  creating  all  tlie  sinfid  actions  of 
men,  is  consistent  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  his  admission  of  it,  for  he 
admits  it,  that  the  agency  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  on  mankind  is  a  peculiarity  of  the 
work  of  redemption.  But  by  resorting  to 
that  pretence,  he  will  only  embarrass  his 
theory  by  another  equal  inconsistency 
with  the  sacred  volume. 

For  in  the  first  place,  it  is  a  mere  as- 
sumption, and  equally  contradictory  to 
the  doctrine  in  question,  that  God  ever 
exerts  such  an  agency  on  man,  a«  the 
Doctor  designates  by  the  terms  "divine," 
"direct,"  "positive  influence,"  except  it 
be  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  convicting,  re- 
newing, and  sanctifying  them.  We  chal- 
lenge the  Doctor  to  produce  a  passage 
from  the  sacred  volume  in  which  it  is 
asserted,  or  necessarily  implied,  that  God 
exerts  on  men  such  an  influence  in  their 
wicked  actions.  He  will  undoubtedly 
turn  his  eye  to  those  passages  in  which 
God  is  said  to  have  hardened  the  hearts  of 
Pharaoh,  the  Egyptians,  and  the  Israel- 
ites. God  is  indeed  said  to  have  harden- 
ed their  hearts;  but  He  is  not  said  to 
have  done  it  by  a  ''divine,"  "direct,"  or 
"positive  influence;"  that  is,  an  influence 
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essentially  like  that  exerted  by  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

The  mode  in  which  he  accomplishes  it 
is  not  declared 

It  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  account. 
for  their  being  hardened,  to  suppose  He 
exerted  such  an  influence.  It  was  not 
necessary,  (and  the  Doctor,  in  deciding 
this  question,  cannot  assume  it  as  neces- 
sary, unless  he  chooses  to  be  as  faulty  as 
he  has  been  in  begging  the  thing  to  be 
proved  in  all  his  other  arguments,)  that 
God  should  have  exerted  a  ''divine  in- 
fluence" on  them,  in  order  that  they  should 
act;  for  we  have  shown,  that  men  are 
possessed  of  power  to  act,  and  are,  as 
agents,  dependent  on  God  only  for  the 
mode  in  which  they  act.  Nor  can  it  be 
proved,  nor  is  it  needful  to  suppose,  that 
it  was  necessary  that  He  should  have  ex- 
erted on  them  a  '^  divine  influence,"  to 
have  produced  that  effect  in  their  hearts, 
which  is  denoted  when  they  are  said  to 
have  been  hardened.  What  is  a  hard 
heart }  Is  it  any  thing  more  than  a  heart, 
that  resists  strong  motives  presented  to 
induce  it  to  obey  the  divine  will  ?  A  per- 
verse, rebellious,  incorrigible  heart? — 
Conceive  of  the  hearts  of  Pharaoh,  the 
Egyptians,  and  the  Israelites,  when  bar- 
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dened,  and  Vvill  you  conceive  of  any  thing 
more  than  this  ?  What  then  is  it  to  harden 
a  heart  ?  Is  it  any  thing  more  than  to 
bring  it  into  a  state^  in  which  it  shall  resist 
strong  motives  to  obedience;  be  per- 
verse, incorrigible,  and  rebellious  ?  What 
then  is  necessary  to  harden  a  heart?  Is  it 
any  thing  more  than  to  bring  it  into  aV- 
cumstances^  in  which  the  motives  to  sin  pre- 
sented to  it  are  stronger  than  those  to  ho- 
liness; that  is,  in  which  of  the  objects 
constituting  the  two  classes  of  motives 
presented  to  the  mind,  those^  which  are 
motive^  to  sin^  are  such  as  are  regarded 
by  the  mind  as  having  a  greater  capacity  to 
afford  pleasure^  than  those  which  are  mo- 
tives to  holiness?  Nothing  more  than  this 
is  necessary,  if,  as  ha.^  been  shown,  man 
has  power  to  act,  and  the  mode  in  which 
he  acts  may  be  determined  by  the  motives 
presented  to  his  mind.  Invest  Pharaoh 
with  power  to  act,  and  present  such  a 
train  of  considerations  to  his  mind,  as 
should  lead  him  to  feel  that  it  would  con- 
tribute more  to  his  good,  to  detain  the 
Israelites  than  to  let  them  go,  and  you 
harden  his  heart  as  much  as  God  did.  Is 
it  asked.  Could  such  a  series  of  consider- 
ations be  presented  to  his  mind  ?  We 
answer,  yes ;  for  there  was.     He  actually 
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viewed  the  disadvantages  of  letting  the 
Israelites  go,  as  greater  than  the  disad- 
vantages of  retaining  them ;  and  therefore 
would  not  let  Israel  go.  His  pride,  his  ab- 
solute authority,  the  considerations  aris- 
ing from  the  long  slavery  of  Israel,  and 
the  advantages  accruing  from  it  to  the 
Egyptians;  the  provocations  arising  from 
the  injuries  he  had  suffered  in  conse- 
quence of  his  former  refusal  to  let  them 
go;  the  influence  of  priests,  anxious  lest 
the  triumph  of  Moses  should  destroy  their 
reputation :  these  and  other  circumstan- 
ces of  his  condition  furnished  abundant 
materials  for  motives  to  secure  his  choice 
to  detain  the  Israelites. 

But  can  a  heart  be  brought  into  cir- 
cumstances, in  which  the  motives  to  sin 
are  stronger  than  to  holiness ;  or  can  such 
a  series  of  motives  be  presented  to  the 
mind,  without  a  "  divine  influence"  is  ex- 
erted on  it.'^  We  answer — it  is  impossible 
to  prove,  or  render  it  probable,  that  it 
cannot.  And  if  a  heart  can  ever,  without 
a  "  divine  operation,"  be  brought  into 
circumstances,  in  which  the  motives  to 
sin  presented  to  it  are  stronger  than  those 
to  holiness,  no  reason  can  be  given  why  it 
might  not  in  the  case  in  question.  And 
to  assume  that  it  could  not  in  that  case, 
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is  to  assume,  that  it  cannot  in  any;  and  is 
therefore  to  assume  the  thing  in  question, 
and  to  be  proved. 

Did  not  the  daughters  of  Moah,  by 
bringing  the  Israelites  into  circum- 
stances, in  which  the  motives  to  sin 
were  stronger  than  those  to  hohness,  in 
the  same  manner  harden  the  hearts  of  the 
Israehtes?  In  the  same  manner  did  not 
the  Presidents  and  Princes  harden  the 
heart  of  Darius,  to  cast  Daniel  into  the 
den  of  lions  ?  And  did  not  the  rewards 
offered  to  the  Prophet  by  Naaman,  harden 
the  heart  of  Gehazi  to  ask  of  the  Assyrian 
two  talents  of  silver,  and  two  changes  of 
garments? 

It  is  not  therefore  necessary,  nor  at  all 
proper,  to  suppose,  that  God  exerted  on 
Pharaoh,  the  Egyptians,  and  the  Israel- 
ites, a  "direct,"  *^ divine,"  or  "positive 
influence,"  in  order  to  harden  their  hearts; 
for  the  supposition  must  be  made  without 
any  reason  to  support  it.  We  can  as  ea- 
sily conceive  .  of  His  hardening  their 
hearts  without,  as  with,  such  an  agency. 

Since,  then,  there  is  neither  proof  nor 
probability  that  God  ever  exerts  a  "di- 
vine influence"  on  men,  except  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  in  the  work  of  redemption, 
the  Doctor,  were  he  to  teach  that  God, 
17 
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Avithout  any  personal  designation,  cre- 
ates all  their  sinful  actions,  would  con- 
tradict the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures, 
as  universally  as  though  he  had  represent- 
ed the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  agent  who  cre- 
ates all  their  sinful  actions.  The  doctrine 
of  the  Scriptures  is,  that  God  never  exerts 
a  '''  divine  influence"  on  mankind,  except 
by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  representation  of  the  Doctor,  if  he 
assumes  the  ground  we  have  supposed 
him  to  assume,  is,  that  He  does  exert  on 
them  a  divine  influence  in  all  their  agen- 
cy, besides  that  in  which  they  are  influ- 
enced by  the  Spirit.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Scriptures  is,  that  God  exerts  on  them  no 
"  divine  influence,"  except  that  by  which 
they  are  convicted,  renewed,  and  sancti- 
fied. The  Doctor,  by  making  that  as- 
sumption, would  represent  His  agency  to 
be  as  much  concerned  in  their  bad  as  in 
their  good  actions,  and  in  precisely  the 
same  manner. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Doctor,  in  as- 
suming that  ground,  will  greatly  endanger 
his  own  craft.  He  represents  men  as 
needing  the  same  hud  and  degree  of  di- 
vine agency  in  doing  evil  as  in  doing  good: 
and  thence  infers,  that  the  agency  of  God 
is  concerned  in  precisely  the  same  manner  in 
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their  wrong  as  in  their  right  actions.  But 
if  the  Spirit  is  the  sole  agent  in  creating 
their  holy  actions,  and  is  not  the  agent, 
or  not  the  sole  agent,  in  creating  their  sin- 
ful actions,  then  the  agency  of  God  is  not 
concerned  in  precisely  the  same  manner 
in  their  wrong  as  in  their  right  actions, 
and  therefore  they  do  not  need  the  same 
kind  of  agency  in  doing  evil  as  in  doing 
good. 

Again :  the  Doctor,  in  his  fourth  and 
fifth  arguments,  from  tlie  fact  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  exerts  a  '*  divine  influence"  on  men 
in  the  work  of  conviction  and  sanctification^ 
infers,  that  God  exerts  a  "divine  influ- 
ence" on  men  in  all  their  sinful  actions. 
But  if  he  admits  that  tlie  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  work  of 
redemption,  and  owes  its  existence  en- 
tirely to  that,  he  cannot  infer  from  that 
peculiarity,  that  God  exerts  an  influence, 
the  same  in  kind  and  degree,  on  all  man- 
kind in  all  their  5z///i// conduct.  No  infer- 
ence whatever  can  be,  with  any  propriety, 
drawn  from  what  is  peculiar  to  one  part 
of  His  administration,  in  respect  to  an- 
other part  of  it.  The  impropriety  of  that 
mode  of  inference  will  be  seen  by  an  ex- 
emplification. It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the 
work  of  redemption,  that  the  Word  was 
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made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us;  there- 
fore, ill  all  His  other  administration,  God 
is  made  flesh,  and  dwells  among  us.  It  is 
a  peculiarity  of  the  work  of  redemption, 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  Mediator  between  God 
and  man;  therefore  God/m  all  His  other 
administration,  is  Mediator  between  God 
and  man.  Is  it  any  better  reasoning  to 
say,  it  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  work  of  re- 
demption, that  the  Holi/  Spirit  exerts  a 
*•  divine  influence"  on  mankind  in  convict- 
ing  and  sanctifying  them;  therefore  God 
exerts  a  "  divine  influence*'  on  them  in  all 
their  sinful  agency  ?  If  the  Doctor,  then, 
avails  himself  of  the  pretence  we  have 
supposed  him  to  make,  he  must  abandon 
his  fourth  and  lifth  arguments,  as  far  as  he 
employs  them  to  prove  that  God  creates 
the  sinful  actions  of  men. 

In  the  third  place,  if  God  exerts  a  "  di- 
vine influence"  on  men  in  ail  their  sinful 
agency,  precisely  the  same  in  kind  and 
degree  as  the  Holy  Spirit  exerts  on  men 
in  their  holy  agency,  why  are  we  not 
taught  it  in  the  Scriptures  as  explicitly.'^ 
Why  are  we  not  told,  thatGod  works  in  the 
wicked  both  to  will  and  to  do,  in  all  their 
sinful  agency,  by  a  "  divine  influence,"  as 
we  are,  that  He  works  in  the  saints  "  both 
to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure  ?" 
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Why  are  we  not  told,  that  the  wicked  are 
His  workmanship,  created  not  after  Christ 
Jesus  by  a  ''divine  influence;"  that  He 
creates  them  not  after  God  in  unrigliteous- 
ness  and  true  sinfuhiess  by  the  same  influ- 
ence ?  Why  are  we  not  told,  t'.iat  they 
are  unwashed  and  unsanctified,  and  con- 
demned by  the  "direct  influence"  of  God  ? 
And  that  hatred,  sorrow,  enmity,  impa- 
tience, severity,  malevolence,  unbelief, 
pride,  and  intemperance,  are  fruits  of  that 
influence,  as  we  are  that  the  opposite  vir- 
tues are  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  ?  Why  do 
we  not  hear  the  Psalmist  deprecating — 
Create  not  in  me  a  polluted  heart,  and 
renew  not  in  me  a  wrong  spirit :  do  not 
stain  me  thoroughly  with  iniquity,  and 
pollute  me  not  with  sin,  by  a  "  direct  in- 
fluence ?"  This  language  would  be  per- 
fectly natural,  were  the  Doctor's  repre- 
sentation correct.  We  should  as  much 
expect  the  doctrine  of  God's  "  divine  in- 
fluence" to  be  explicitly  taught,  as  the 
doctrine  of  the  Spirit's  influence.  It  is  as 
important  a  doctrine.  The  Doctor  holds 
it  to  be  of  the  first  consequence  that  it  be 
known. — "  He  is  really  concerned  in  all 
their  actions :  and  it  is  as  important  that 
his  agency  should  be  brought  into  view, 
as  that  theirs  should.  For  his  character 
17* 
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.an  no  more  be  known  without  ascribing 
his  agency  to  himself,  than  their  charac- 
ters can  be  known  without  ascribing  their 
agency  to  themselves."     Vol.  ii.  p.  35, 

If  it  is  thus  necessary  that  His  agency 
should  be  known,  in  order  that  His  cha- 
racter may  be  known,  it  obviously  is 
equally  necessary  that  the  exact  7iature  of 
His  agency  should  be  known,  in  order 
that  His  real  character  may  be  seen.  If 
God  exerts  any  agency  on  men,  it  must 
be  "  true  and  righteous  altogether,"  and 
adapted,  if  known,  to  promote  His  glory. 
Why,  then,  is  not  this  doctrine,  if  true, 
revealed  to  us  ?  why,  at  least,  are  there 
not  some  hints  of  it?  Were  prophets  and 
apostles  ignorant  of  it  ?  Was  it  left  "  hid 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world"  till  this 
late  age,  for  our  author  to  discover  ? 

But  how  unlike  the  Doctor's  represen- 
tation, are  the  views  of  the  divine  agency 
exhibited  in  the  sacred  volume!  How 
entirely  would  the  aspect  of  the  divine 
government  and  character  be  changed, 
were  that  doctrine  inserted  in  its  holy 
pages  ?  What  could  the  hand  of  infidel- 
ity inscribe  there,which  should  more  "  ab- 
solutely" "  change  the  truth  of  God  into 
a  lie,"  and  "  the  glory  of  the  incorrupti- 
ble God  into  an  image,  made  like  to  cor- 
ruptible man  ?" 
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The  Doctor,  then,  if  he  avails  himself 
of  the  pretence  to  which  we  have  suppos- 
ed him  to  resort,  to  reconcile  his  theory 
with  the  doctrine  that  the  agency  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  extraordinary  and  peculiar, 
must  encounter  difficuUies  as  great  as 
though  he  left  the  contradiction  without 
attempting  to  obviate  it. 

Since,  therefore,  his  theory  is  thus  en- 
tirely contradictory  to  the  representation 
of  the  Scriptures  respecting  the  agency 
of  the  Spirit,  his  theory  is  untrue. 

Fourthly.  The  Doctor's  theory  is  con- 
tradictory to  the  doctrine  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, that  the  devil  exerts  an  agency  on 
mankind. 

The  Scriptures  represent  the  devil  as 
an  invisible  and  powerful  agent,  employ- 
ed continually  in  influencing  men  to  sin. 
The  Apostle  declares,  "  Your  adversary, 
the  devil,  as  a  roaring  lion,  walketh  about 
seeking  whom  he  may  devour."  He  is 
exhibited  as  blinding  the  minds  of  men ; 
working  in  the  children  of  disobedience, 
and  taking  men  captive  at  his  will ;  as 
employing  snares,  and  wiles,  and  devices, 
to  seduce  and  destroy  them.  Thus,  ac- 
cording to  our  author  himself,  "The 
Scripture  represents  this  enemy  of  all 
righteousness   as  having  access  to  the 
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minds  of  men,  and  possessing  a  power  of 
tempting  their  hearts,  and  leading  them 
into  all  manner  of  moral  evii."  Vol.  ii. 
p.  67. — "  He  is  constantly  endeavouring 
to  blind  their  minds,  harden  their  hearts, 
and  stupify  their  consciences."  p.  81. — 
He  represents  him  as  capable  of  suggest- 
ing motives,  temptations,  thoughts,  doubts, 
and  arguments  to  the  mind.  '-Why  is  the 
chain  of  our  thoughts  so  suddenly  broken? 
Why  do  new,  unconnected,  and  unexpect- 
ed thoughts  so  frequently  rush  into  our 
minds  .'^  Why  do  thoughts  which  the 
mind  abhors,  and  endeavours  to  banish 
for  ever,  so  repeatedly  and  repeatedly 
recur  .'^  These  things  favour  the  account 
which  the  Scripture  gives  of  Satan's 
tempting  power  over  us."  p.  71. — "He 
is  capable  of  suggesting  the  most  sophis- 
tical arguments  against  divine  revelation. 
How  often  does  he  suggest  doubts  to  the 
minds  of  both  saints  and  sinners,  respect- 
ing the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures?  How 
often  does  he  help  the  promoters  of  infi- 
delity to  the  most  plausible  and  delusive 
arguments,  to  pervert  the  doctrines  and 
subvert  the  first  principles  of  Christiani- 
ty ?  His  agency  is  often  very  visible  in 
the  writings  and  reasonings  of  infidels." 
p.  76. 
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Now,  with  this  representation  of  the 
Scriptures,  as  presented  by  the  Doctor 
himself,  his  theory  is  entirely  at  variance. 
His  theory  teaches,  that  "  mind  cannot 
act,  any  more  than  matter  can  move,  with- 
out a  divine  agency ;"  that  "  all  their  mo- 
tions, exercises,  or  actions,  must  originate 
from  a  divine  efficiency ;"  that  "  there 
must  be  the  exercise  of  divine  agency  in 
every  human  action,  without  which  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  that  God  should 
govern  moral  agents,  and  make  mankind 
act  in  perfect  conformity  to  his  designs;" 
that  "  this  is  the  only  scriptural  represen- 
tation of  divine  providence ;"  that  "  his 
hand  is  to  be  seen  and  acknowledged  in 
every  event,  without  a  single  exception ;" 
and,  that  "it  is  a  gross  absurdity  to  sup- 
pose, that  the  providence  of  God  is  more 
extensive  than  his  agency^  or  that  He  ever 
governs  men  without  exerting  ?i  positive  in- 
fluence  over  them." 

His  theory  thus  represents  God  as 
creating  all  the  actions  and  events  that 
take  place  in  the  minds  of  men,  or  of 
which  they  are  the  subjects ;  and  denies, 
that  any  of  their  motions,  exercises,  or 
actions  can  exist  unless  He  creates  them. 
It  denies  that  God  could  govern  men,  un- 
less He  created  all  their  actions ;  denies 
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that  the  Scriptures,  which  exhibit  His 
providence  as  extending  to  all  events, 
give  any  representation  of  it  but  that; 
and  declares  it  to  be  absurd  to  suppose, 
that  God  should  govern  men,  unless  He, 
governed  them  in  that  way. 

Now  if  the  Doctor's  theory  is  true,  the 
Scriptural  representation  of  the  agency 
of  the  devil  on  mankind  cannot  be  true. 
If  the  providence  of  God  extends  to  all 
the  actions  and  events  of  which  men  are 
the  subjects ;  and  if  He  neither  does,  nor 
can  exercise  a  providence  over  them,  in 
any  other  way,  than  that  of  creating  all 
the  actions  and  events  of  which  they  are 
the  subjects;  then  it  is  not  true,  accord- 
ing to  the  Scriptural  account,  that  some 
of  the  actions  and  events  of  which  they  are 
the  subjects, as '•  temptations,"  "  thoughts," 
"  doubts,"  "  sophistical,  plausible,  and  de- 
lusiv^e  arguments,"  should  be  produced 
by  the  agency  of  the  devil.  The  Doc- 
tor's theory  cuts  the  devil  off  from  access 
to  the  minds  and  bodies  of  men,  and 
"  quenches  all  his  fiery  darts."  It  is 
God  alone,  who  suggests  "  temptations," 
"  tlioughts,"  "  doubts,"  "  sophistical,  plau- 
sible, and  delusive  arguments"  to  men. — 
It  is  "  His  agency,"  which  ''is  often  very 
visible  in  the  writings  and  reasonings  of 
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infidels."  There  is  not  a  being  in  the 
universe  more  harmless  to  men,  than  the 
devil.  "  That  wicked  one"  has  never 
touched  them.  How  much  soever  he 
may,  as  a  roaring  lion,  have  walked 
about  seeking  whom  he  might  devour,  he 
has  only  beat  the  air.  Men  never  have 
been  the  subjects  of  an  event  which  the 
devil's  agency  produced. 

But  if  the  Scriptural  representation  of 
the  agency  of  the  devil  is  true,  the  Doc- 
tor's theory  is  not  so;  for  they  contradict 
each  other.  There  is  no  avenue  of  es- 
cape from  this  conclusion.  We  cannot 
conceive  of  any  "  sophistical,  plausible, 
or  delusive  arguments,"  by  which  to  res- 
cue it. 

We  have  too  much  evidence  of  the 
agency  of  the  devil  on  mankind,  to  dis- 
believe it,  whatever  becomes  of  the  theo- 
ry we  oppose.  His  agency  is  not  only 
taught  us  in  the  Scriptures,  in  which  "this 
common  enemy  of  mankind  is  more  fre- 
quently mentioned  than  any  other  parti- 
cular person  or  agent,  except  the  man 
Christ  Jesus;  is  more  than  fifty  times 
called  the  devil ;  more  than  forty  times 
Satan;  and  very  often  designated  by  se- 
veral other  names;"  in  which  his  hi.-^tory 
is  completely  interwoven  with  the  history 
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of  the  Saviour,  of  "  our  first  parents," 
"Job,"  "David,"  "Judas,"  and  "  Anna- 
nias,"  (Vol.  ii.  Sermon  4.)  and  in  which 
the  doctrine  of  his  agency  is  tanght  in  a 
great  variety  of  declarations,  exhorta- 
tions, and  warnings ;  bat  strong  proofs  of 
its  truth  may  be  seen  in  other  quarters. 
We  think  "  his  agency"  is  often  very  visi- 
ble in  the  writings  and  reasonings  of  pre- 
sumptuous theorisers.  And  "as  he  is  an 
acute  and  subtle  reasoner,"  we  are  not 
slow  to  believe  that  the  credit  is  due  to 
him,  "of  helping  to  the  most  sophistical" 
and  "  most  plausible  and  delusive  argu- 
ments," employed  in  aid  of  false  assump- 
tions and  monstrous  hypotheses. 

Fifthly.  The  Doctor's  theory  entirely 
devests  the  actions  of  men  of  moral  cha- 
racter, and  releases  mankind  from  all 
moral  obligation. 

It  is  a  first  principle  in  morals,  that  a 
being  is  responsible  only  for  those  effects, 
which  are  produced  by  his  own  power. 
If  any  "  motions,  exercises,  or  actions," 
take  place  in  his  mind  or  body,  which  are 
produced  not  by  his  own,  but  by  the 
power  of  some  other  being,  he  is  not  re- 
sponsible for  them;  nor  is  he  responsible 
for  any  events,  of  which  other  beings  are 
the  subjects,  if  those  events  are  not  the 
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production  of  his,  but  some  other  being's 
power.  This  truth  even  the  Doctor  ad- 
mits. "  No  man  feels  that  any  motion  of 
body  or  mind  is  his  action^  unless  his  heart 
is  concerned  in  it.  If  his  eye,  or  head, 
or  hand,  or  foot,  should  move  without  the 
concurrence  of  his  heart,  he  would  not 
call  that  motion  his  action,  nor  feel  in  the 
least  degree  accountable  for  it.  Or  if  his 
intellectual  powers  were  put  in  motion, 
without  the  choice  of  his  heart,  he  would 
not  call  those  mental  motions  his  actions, 
nor  feel  either  praise  or  blame  worthy 
for  them."  '^  The  heart  consists  in  volun- 
tary exercises,"  and  '■'  volitions  are  impe- 
rative acts  of  tiie  will,  and  productive  of 
external  actions."     Vol.  i.  p.  337,  338. 

"  An  imperative  act,  productive  of  ex- 
ternal actions,"  can  be  nothing  else  than 
an  act  involving  an  exertion  of  power.  If 
that  act  is  an  act  of  the  will  or  heart, 
then  the  power  exerted  in  it  must  be  the 
power  of  the  will  or  heart,  which  exerts 
it.  A  man,  then,  according  to  the  Doc- 
tors own  admission,  does  not  call  any 
bodily  or  "  mental  motions  his  actions,  nor 
feel  either  praise  or  blame  worthy  for 
them,"  unless  they  are  the  production  of 
his  own  power.  He  is  utterly  exempt 
from  responsibility  for  any  effects  which 
18 
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are  produced  by  the  power  of  other  he 
ings. 

This  representation  is  undoubtedly  ac- 
cording to  truth.  Men  universally  dis- 
tinguish between  those  effects  which  they, 
produce  by  their  own  power,  and  those 
of  which  they  are  only  the  passive  sub- 
jects; and  regard  themselves  as  worthy 
of  praise  or  blame  only  for  the  former. 
No  man  feels  to  blame  for  the  effect 
which  thunder  produces  on  his  ear,  and 
lightning  on  his  eye;  no  man  feels  wor- 
thy of  praise  for  being  warm  in  summer 
and  cold  in  winter.  If  a  man's  eyes  are 
forced  open,  and  objects  presented  to 
them,  he  does  not  feel  responsible  for  his 
perceptions.  It  is  tbe  dictate  of  com- 
mon sense,  that  a  man  is  not,  and  of  rea- 
son that  he  cannot  be,  worthy  of  praise 
or  blame  for  any  effect  which  is  not  pro- 
duced by  his  own,  but  the  power  of  an- 
other beiijg;  and  for  the  obvious  reason, 
that  he  is  not  the  agent  in  producing  such 
an  effect,  nor  in  any  sense  the  cause  of  its 
existence.  Let  the  effect  be  a  perception 
or  sensation;  that  effect,  if  it  is  not  pro- 
duced by  his  own  power,  does  not  owe 
its  existence  at  all  to  the  man  himself, 
who  is  the  subject  of  it,  any  more  than  a 
similar  effect,  of  which  some  one  else  if 
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xhe  subject.  It  is  not  the  consequence, 
in  any  sense,  of  his  understanding,  or 
will,  or  any  thing  that  pertains  to  him. 
It  came  into  existence  entirely  by  the 
agency  of  another  being,  and  belongs  to 
him,  who  is  the  subject  of  it,  in  no  other 
sense,  than  that  he  is  the  being  in  whom 
it  was  produced.  He  is  not  the  agent, 
any  more  than  Adam  was  the  agent,  when 
a  rib  was  taken  from  his  side  by  divine 
power ;  or  than  Paul  was  the  agent,  when 
forty  stripes,  save  one,  were  thrice  inflict- 
ed on  him.  The  being,  who  produces  the 
effect,  is  the  agent.  It  is  his  power  which 
produces  the  effect,  and  it  is  he  who  ex- 
erts the  power.  This  is  the  distinction 
which  common  sense  and  reason  establish 
between  activity  and  passivity.  A  being 
is  active,  when  he  produces  effects  in 
himself  by  his  own  power;  he  is  passive 
w^hen  effects  are  produced  on  him  by  the 
power  of  another  being.  Since  then  the 
man  is  not  the  agent  of  the  effect  in  ques- 
tion, but  only  the  passive  subject  of  that 
effect,  which  is  produced  by  another's 
power,  he  cannot  be  worthy  of  praise  or 
blame  for  it.  The  effect  does  not  owe  its 
existence  nor  its  nature  to  him :  and  the 
praise  or  blame  of  it  therefore  cannot  be 
predicated  of  him^  any  more  than  though. 
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he  had  not  been  the  subject  of  it.  The 
praise  or  blame  of  it  can  be  predicated  of 
the  agent  only.  We  trust  the  common 
sense  and  reason  of  every  reader  will  re- 
cognise this,  as  the  true  distinction  be- 
tween activity  and  passivity,  and  the  true 
line  between  responsibility  and  irrespon- 
sibility. 

The  Doctor's  theory,  therefore,  devests 
the  actions  of  men  of  moral  character  en- 
tirely, and  releases  mankind  fi'om  all  re- 
sponsibility. For  it  teaches,  that  God 
creates  all  the  actions  of  men.  Men  are  en- 
tirely destitute  of  power.  None  of  their 
actions  can  come  into  existence  by  power 
belonging  to  them.  They  are  not  in  any 
sense  the  cause  of  their  actions,  and 
therefore  are  not  agents,  nor  worthy  of 
praise  or  blame  on  account. of  them. — 
They  are  nothing  more  than  passive,  ir- 
responsible subjects,  in  whom  those  ef- 
fects are  produced  by  divine  power. 

The  Doctor  will,  peradventure,  deny 
this  conclusion,  on  the  ground,  that  those 
effects,  w"hich  God  creates  in  men,  arc 
'*  voluntary  actions,"  acts  of  choice,  or 
acts  of  will.  But  that  does  not,  in  the 
least,  intercept  that  conclusion.  The  na- 
ture  of  the  effects  produced  in  men  by  the 
power  of  God,  is  not  at  all  concerned  in 
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the  question,  whether  men  are  active  or 
passive,  as  it  regards  the  existence  of  those 
effects.  If  an  effect,  which  we  denomi- 
nate a  vokintary  action,  be  produced  in 
a  man  solely  by  divine  power,  that  man 
is  as  universally  and  absolutely  passive, 
as  it  respects  that  effect,  as  he  is  or  can 
be,  in  respect  to  any  effect,  which  divine 
power  can  create  in  him.  For  he  is  not 
in  any  sense  the  cause  of  that  action.  It 
came  into  existence  entirely  without  his 
agency,  will,  or  purpose.  He  is  not  in 
any  sense  the  cause  of  its  nature.  It  is 
solely  the  consequence  of  divine  power, 
that  it  is  a  voluntary  action,  and  not  an 
operation  of  a  different  kind.  It  is  solely 
the  consequence  of  divine  power,  that  it 
is  an  act  of  love  or  of  hatred,  a  choice  of 
this  object  or  of  that.  There  is  nothing 
pertaining  to  it,  of  which  God  is  not  the 
sole  author.  No  reason  therefore  can  be 
assigned,  that  the  man  should  be  regard- 
ed the  agent  of  this  '-voluntary  action," 
any  more  than  of  any  involuntary  effect 
which  might  have  been  produced  in  him. 
No  reason  can  be  assigned,  why  he 
should  be  responsible  for  it,  any  more 
than  for  any  involuntary  effect  which 
might  have  been  produced  in  him.  The 
action  having  been  produced  entirely  by 
18* 
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divine  power,  its  being  of  a  particular 
kind^  does  not  constitute  the  man  the 
agent  of  it,  or  render  him  worthy  of  praise 
or  blame  on  account  of  it.  We  challenge 
the  Doctor,  and  the  whole  host  of  meta- 
physicians, with  all  the  •'  sophistical, 
plausible,  and  delusive  arguments"  in  the 
world,  to  allege  a  reason  to  prove,  that  a 
man  is  the  agent  of  an  action,  and  respon- 
sible for  it,  which  is  produced  solely  by 
divine  power,  whether  that  action  be  de- 
nominated a  "  voluntary  action,"  or  not, 
that  will  not  prove  him  to  be  the  agent  of 
any  other  action  or  effect,  which  Omni- 
potence can  produce  in  him,  and  equally 
responsible  for  it.  All  effects  produced 
in  that  manner,  whether  they  are  called 
acts  of  perception,  will,  affections,  sensa- 
tions, motions,  or  any  thing  else,  stand, 
and  must  stand,  on  precisely  the  same 
;Tround.  No  action  can  have  more  than 
one  agent.  The  action  is  his,  who  pro- 
duces the  effect.  And  all  the  responsibi- 
lity, connected  with  the  effect,  belongs  to 
him. 

The  truth  is,  God  cannot  create  a  '^  vo- 
luntary action"  in  a  being.  \i  is  the  most 
•'  absolute"  impossibility.  It  would  be 
uid\dng passivity^  activity;  and  that  which 
is  involuntary^  voluntary;  which  even  Om- 
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iiipotence  cannot  accomplisli.  A  volun- 
tary action  is  that  of  which  the  being,  who 
is  the  subject  of  it,  is  the  agent;  and  a 
being  is  the  agent  of  an  action,  which  he 
produces,  or  exerts  entirely  by  his  own 
power.  An  effect  is  not  voluntary,  if  the 
subject  of  it  is  not  the  agent;  and  the  sub- 
ject of  it  is  not  the  agent,  if  he  does  not 
produce  it  wholly  by  his  own  power.  God 
therefore  cannot  create  a  voluntary  action 
in  a  being ;  since  in  order  to  be  voluntary, 
it  must  be  exerted  solely  by  the  power  of 
the  being  w^ho  is  the  subject  of  it. 

These  views  of  voluntary  actions,  both 
Arminians  and  Calvinists,  in  all  their  dis- 
cussions on  moral  agency,  have,  in  our 
apprehension,  entertained.  We  have 
never  regarded  it  as  an  agitated  question 
between  them,  whether  the  power,  by 
which  the  voluntary  actions  of  men  are 
exerted,  was //le/r  power,  or  God's.  They 
have  alike  contemplated  man  as  endowed 
with  power  to  act  voluntarily,  or  exert 
volitions;  and  considered  his  voluntary 
actions  as  solely  the  exertion  of  his  own 
power,  and  not  of  God's.  The  question 
disputed  by  them  is,  whether  his  exercise 
of  that  power  is  controlled  by  any  cause. 
It  was  not  the  subject  of  President  Ed- 
wards'  consideration  in  the  section  on 


causes,  in  his  Inquiry  respecting  the  Free- 
dom of  the  Will,  whether  or  not  the  voli- 
tions of  men  have  an  efficient  cause ;  and 
whether  the  power  of  men^  or  the  power 
of  God^  is  that  cause.  He  concurred  en- 
tirely with  Arminians  in  the  unquestion- 
able position,  that  their  volitions  have  an 
effUcient  cause^  and  that  their  j^oiver  is  that 
cause.  The  subject  disputed  between 
him  and  Arminians  is,  whether  men  are 
controlled  in  the  exercise  of  their  power  by 
any  cause.  President  Edwards  took  the 
position,  that  they  are.  He  proved  by 
infrustrable  argumentation,  that  there 
must  be  a  cause,  that  men  exert  their 
power  in  the  mode  they  do,  and  not  in 
any  other  mode ;  that  their  agency  is  made 
up  of  a  given  train  of  volitions,  and  not 
of  any  other  train;  as  much  as  there  is  a 
cause  that  any  thing  else,  which  begins  to 
exist,  exists  as  it  does,  and  not  in  some 
other  way.  What  that  cause  was  he  did 
not  undertake  to  determine.* 


*  We  have  shown,  in  the  remarks  respecti«g  the  nature  of 
dependence,  that  the  immediate  caiise,  that  the  mind  exerts  such 
a  volition  as  it  does,  in  any  given  case,  is  its  judgment  of  the 
capacity  of  the  objects,  which  arc  motives  to  the  volitions,  to 
aiford  pleasure  or  pain  ;  and  that  God  is  the  cause,  more  or 
ieirs  remotely,  of  the  rxistcnce  of  that  judgment.  Motives  them 
selves  are  undoubtedly  the  cause  or  occasion  that  the  mind 
exerts  volitions,  or  exercises  itsjjower.  Man  then,  is  the  effi- 
rient  cau^eof  his  volitions,  or  voluntary  exercises;  that  is,  it  is 
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In  proving  that  there  must  be  a  cause, 
that  men  exercise  their  power  in  the  mode 
they  do;  or  that  they  exert  that  series  of 
voluntary  actions,  which  make  up  their 
agency,  and  not  some  other  series,  he 
proved,  that  a  ground  of  certainty  exists, 
previously  to  their  volitions,  that  their  vo- 
litions will  exist  at  the  time,  and  in  the 
manner  in  which  they  actually  do;  and 
thence  subverted  the  reasonings  of  the 
Arminians  against  the  Calvinistic  doc- 
trines, which  involve  the  existence  of  such 
a  certainty. 

The  Arminians,  on  the  other  hand,  held 
that  men  are  not  controlled  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  power  by  any  cause ;  that 
they  possess  a  self-determining  power; 
that  is,  the  power  of  exerting  their  power 
of  acting,  in  any  mode  whatever,  inde- 
pendently of  a  control  by  any  external 
cause.  They  denied  the  existence  of  a 
certainty  or  necessity  of  their  acting  in  a 
given  mode,  or  exerting  a  given  train  of 
volitions. 


his  power  by  which  his  voluntary  actions  are  exerted.  INTo- 
tives  are  the  cause  of  his  exerting  his  power  in  voluntary  ac- 
tion ;  that  is,  the  occasional  cause.  His  judement  of  the  capa- 
city of  the  objects,  that  are  motives  to  aflbrd  pleasure  or  pain, 
is  the  occasional  cause  of  his  exerting  such  volitions  as  he  does; 
that  is,  exercising  his  power  in  the  mode  he  does;  and  God  is 
the  cause,  more  or  less  remotely ;  that  is,  it  is  what  God  does 
that  is  the  occasion  that  he  forms  those  judgments  respecting 
the  capacitip?i  of  objects. 
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The  whole  course  of  their  controversy 
demands  this  construction.  The  whole 
subject  of  difference  was  the  certainty 
or  necessity  of  men's  acting  or  exercising 
their  power  in  the  mode  they  do,  pre- 
viously to  their  acting.  They  agreed,  in 
regarding  men  as  exerting  their  actions 
entirely  by  their  own  power;  and  used 
the  term  agent,  to  denote  a  being  who 
acts  by  his  owis  power;  and  volition,  or 
voluntary  action,  to  denote  a  being's  vo- 
luntary exertion  of  his  power,  or  an  act 
which  a  being  voluntarily  exerts  by  his 
own  power.  When  therefore  President 
Edwards  assumed,  that  a  volition  is  vir- 
tuous or  vicious  in  its  own  nature^  and  not 
in  its  caiise^  he  contemplated  a  volition  as 
exerted  by  the  power  of  the  being  who  is 
the  subject  of  the  volition ;  and  not  by  the 
power  of  some  other  being;  and  thence, 
regarding  the  subject  of  the  volition  as  the 
efficient  cause  of  it,  he  intended  by  the  cause 
which  did  not  constitute  the  virtue  or  vice 
of  the  volition,  that  cause  which  constituted 
the  ground  of  certainty  that  it  would  exist, 
that  is,  the  cause,  which  governed  the  being'^s 
exercise  of  his  poivcr,  or  led  him  to  exert 
that  volition.  They  have  thus,  in  the  most 
explicit  manner  defined  the  subject  of 
their  controversy ;  and  their  views  of  man 


as  ail  agent,  and  of  his  voluntary  actionj* 
as  the  productions  of  his  own  power. — 
Whoever  has  not  entertained  these  views 
when  reading  their  vokimes,  has  never 
comprehended  the  design  of  President 
Edwards,  nor  known  the  nature  of  the 
Arminian  controversy. 

The  Doctor  therefore  cannot  assume, 
as  he  does  in  his  argument,  to  prove,  that 
it  is  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  holiness 
to  be  created  ;  that  a  volition  is  virtuous 
or  vicious  in  its  own  nature^  without  any 
consideration  whether  its  efficient  cause  is 
the  being  who  is  the  subject  of  the  voli- 
tion, or  another  being ;  since  there  nei- 
ther is,  nor  can  be  a  volition,  of  which 
the  being  in  whom  it  takes  place  is  vot 
the  efficient  cause.  It  constitutes  a  part 
of  the  nature  of  a  volition,  that  its  efficient 
cause  is  the  being  who  is  the  subject  of 
the  volition.  And  he  cannot,  in  order  to 
escape  the  conclusion,  that  his  theory 
strips  the  actions  of  men  of  their  moral 
character,  and  releases  mankind  from  all 
moral  obligation,  make  the  assumption 
we  have  supposed  him  to  make,  that  the 
actions  of  men  are  not  devested  of  their 
moral  character,  nor  men  of  their  respon- 
sibility, because  the  effects  produced  in 
them   by  divine  power,  are  "  voluntary 
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actions ;"  since,  as  has  been  shown,  it'  a 
voluntary  action  were  produced  in  that 
way,  it  would  be  a  mere  mechanical  ef- 
fect. Thus  from  the  acknowledged  prin- 
ciple, that  a  being  is  responsible  only  for 
those  effects  which  are  produced  by  his 
own  power,  or  of  which  he  is  the  efficient 
cause,  it  is  seen,  that  the  Doctor's  theory 
subverts  the  whole  foundation  of  moral 
obligation. 

Again :  it  is  a  first  principle  in  morals, 
that  a  being,  in  order  to  be  responsible 
for  his  actions,  must  possess  natural  pow- 
er to  act  otherwise  than  he  does.  That 
is,  that  he  must  act  from  a  moral  and  not 
from  a  natural  necessity.  A  being  who 
should  act  only  from  a  natural  or  physi- 
cal necessity,  w^ould  be  a  mere  machine. 
The  Doctor  holds,  that  men  must,  in  or- 
der to  be  agents,  and  that  thiey  do  pos- 
sess natural  power  to  act  otherwise  than 
they  do  act.  ''  Two  things  are  absolutely 
necessary  in  order  to  men's  acting:  one 
is  to  be  able — the  other  is  to  be  willing. 
By  being  able  is  meant  a  natural  power 
to  act,  and  by  being  willing,  a  moral 
power  to  act."  "  When  men  have  natu- 
ral power  to  do  any  thing,  they  always 
have  natural  power  to  neglect  it."  "  God 
knows  that  men  have  natural  power  to 


act  contrary  to  his  designs."  Vol.  ii.  p. 
55.  57.  And  the  ground  of  this  reason  is 
obvious.  A  being  who  has  not  natural 
power  to  act  otherwise  than  he  does, 
must  act  from  a  physical  necessity. — 
There  must  be  a  physical  necessity 
against  his  acting  differently  from  the 
mode  in  which  he  does  act;  and  there- 
fore a  physical  necessity  of  his  acting  as 
he  does  act.  And  if  he  acts  from  a  phy- 
sical necessity,  he  is  a  mere  machine,  and 
not  a  voluntary  agent;  since  a  voluntary 
agent  acts  from  a  moral  necessity  only, 
or  from  mere  choice. 

The  Doctor's  theory,  therefore,  devests 
the  actions  of  men  of  their  moral  nature, 
and  exempts  them  from  all  moral  obliga- 
tion. For  it  represents  men  as  entirely 
destitute  of  power;  as  utterly  incapable 
of  acting,  except  by  a  divine  influence 
creating  all  their  actions.  But  if  they  are 
universally  and  absolutely  destitute  ofpoic- 
cr,  they  plainly  have  720  natural  power  to  act 
otherwise  than  they  do  act ;  and  if  they  are 
utterly  incapable  of  acting  but  by  a  divine 
i)ifiuence,  they  certainly  have  no  natural 
power  to  act  otherwise  than  they  are  influenc- 
ed io  did.  Natural  power  to  act  other- 
wise than  they  do  act,  and  than  they  arc 
influenced,  would  be  natural  power  to  act 
19 
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witliout,  and  in  opposition  to  a  divine  in- 
fluence. His  theory,  therefore,  in  repre- 
senting men  as  destitute  of  natural  power 
to  act  otherwise  than  they  do ;  and  as 
destitute  of  all  power,  represents  them  as 
mere  machines ;  makes  their  actions 
merely  mechanical  effects,  and  releases 
them  from  all  moral  obligation. 

This  is  true  by  his  own  confession  in 
regard  to  Adam.  "  If  by  being  left  to  the 
freedom  of  his  own  will  be  meant,  that 
God  wiihdreio  some  aid  or  support  which 
he  had  given  him  before,  and  which  was 
necessary  in  order  to  resist  temptation  ; 
then  such  a  suspension  of  divine  aid  or 
support  must  have  excused  him  for  eat- 
ing the  forbidden  fruit ;  since  there  could 
have  been  no  criminality  in  his  not  re- 
sisting temptation,  which  was  above  his 
natural  power  to  resist.  Vol.  i.  p.  233. 
Here  the  Doctor  declares  that  Adam 
could  not  have  been  criminal  in  yielding 
to  the  temptation,  unless  he  had  natural 
power  to  resist  it.  And  if  it  be  true  in 
his  case,  it  must  be  so  in  all  others.  He 
also  declares,  that  if  God  icithdreio  any 
aid  or  support  from  him,  which  he  had 
given  him  before,  and  which  was  neces- 
sary in  order  to  resist  temptation;  then 
such  a  suspension  of  divine  aid  or  support 
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must  have  excused  him  for  eating  the  for- 
bidden fruit.  But  the  Doctor's  theory 
represents  the  agency  of  God  as  the  sole 
cause  of  Adam's  not  resisting  the  tempta- 
tion, and  of  his  eating  the  forbidden  fruit. 
For  he  represents  His  agency  as  the  sole 
cause  of  a//  the  actions  of  men,  and  of  the 
nature  of  their  actions;  and  thence  re- 
gards it  as  such  in  the  case  of  Adam. 
And  he  expressly  declares,  that  "  all  me- 
thods to  account  for  the  fall  of  Adam,  hy 
the  instrumentality  of  second  causes^  are  in- 
sufficient to  remove  the  difficulty ;"  and 
that  therefore,  ''it  seems  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  the  divine  agency,  and  to 
suppose  that  God  ivrought  in  Adam  both 
to  v^ill  and  to  do,  in  his  first  transgres- 
sion/' "His  first  sin  was  a  free  volunta- 
ry exercise  produced  by  a  divine  opera- 
tion."    Vol.  i.  p.  234. 

But  if  God  ivrought  in  Adam  in  his  first 
transgression,  and  His  agency  was  the 
sole  cause  of  his  eating  the  forbidden 
fruit;  and  if  His  agency  was  also  the  sole 
cause  of  all  his  previous  actions,  then  in 
his  transgression  God  must  have  icith- 
drawn  from  Adam  some  aid  or  support 
given  him  before,  and  necessary  to  resist 
the  temptation.  For  as  the  agency  oi  God 
was  the  sole  cause  of  his  actions,  the  im- 
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iure  of  the  divine  agency  must  have  been 
the  sole  cause  of  the  nature  of  his  actions ; 
and  thence  2l  difference  in  the  divine  agen- 
cy must  have  been  the  cause  of  the  differ- 
ence in  his  actions;  and  God,  theretbre, 
in  exerting  on  him  that  different  agency, 
which  produced  transgression,  ivithdrew 
from  him  some  aid  and  support  which  He 
had  previously  given  him,  and  which  was 
necessary  to  resist  temptation. 

And  since,  then,  according  to  the  Doc- 
tor, "  such  a  suspension,'^''  or  withdrawment, 
''•  of  divine  aid  or  support,  must  have  ex- 
cusedhim  for  eating  of  the  forbidden  fruit," 
the  Doctor's  theory,  in  teaching  that  God 
did  withdraiD  from  him  His  aid  or  support 
in  that  manner,  entirely  releases  Adam 
from  moral  obligation,  and  devests  his 
transgression  of  all  moral  character.  And 
if  this  be  true  of  Adam  in  that  case,  it  is 
equally  true  of  him  and  all  mankind,  in 
respect  to  every  one  of  their  actions. 

But  men  are  not  thus  mere  machines. 
We  have  the  testimony  of  the  Doctor, 
that  '•'•  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  we  are 
all  conscious  of  activity ;  and  intniiivehf 
know,  that  we  are  free  moral  agents." 
Vol.  i.  p.  21 T;.  The  Doctor's  theory, 
therefore,  which  represents  men  as  mere 
machines,  is  altogether  erroneous. 
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Sixthly,  According  to  the  Doctor's  the- 
ory, God  is  the  only  agent  of  the  actions 
of  men,  and  their  praise  and  blame  be- 
longs to  Him  only.  His  theory  is  there- 
fore incorrect. 

It  is  a  first  principle,  that  the  efficient 
cause  or  agent  of  an  action  is  alone  re- 
sponsible for  it.  He  alone  gives  it  exist- 
ence; he  alone  gives  it  its  nature.  If  its 
nature  is  such  that  it  is  vicious,  he  is  the 
sole  cause  of  its  viciousness,  and  its  vice 
belongs  to  him.  If  its  nature  is  such 
that  it  is  virtuous,  he  is  the  sole  cause  of 
its  virtue,  and  its  virtue  belongs  to  him. 
Its  virtue  or  vice  can  no  more  be  predi- 
cated of  any  other  being,  than  the  agency 
can  which  produced  it.  For  to  predicate 
virtue  or  vice,  praise  or  blame,  of  a  being, 
is  nothing  else  than  to  predicate  the  ac- 
tion which  involves  the  virtue  or  vice, 
praise  or  blame,  of  him  as  the  agent.  No 
being  can  be  conceived  to  be  worthy  of 
praise  or  blame  for  an  action,  unless  be  is 
the  agent  of  that  action.  To  deny  that  a 
being  is  the  agent  of  an  action,  the  praise 
or  blame  of  which  is  predicated  of  him,  is 
to  deny  that  the  praise  or  blame  belongs 
to  him;  and  to  deny  that  the  praise  or 
blame  of  an  action  belongs  to  the  being 
19* 
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who  is  the  agent  of  that  action,  is  to  deny 
that  he  is  the  agent  of  that  action. 

That  being  is  the  agent  of  an  action, 
who  is  the  efficient  cause  of  that  action; 
that  is,  owns  and  exerts  the  power  which 
produces  the  action,  or  of  which  the  ac- 
tion is  an  exertion.  The  accent  is  the  be- 
ing  who  acts;  and  the  being  who  acts,  is 
he  who  exerts  the  power  which  is  exert- 
ed in  acting.  We  have  the  Doctor's  tes- 
timony to  this  effect :  "  Two  things  are 
absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  men's 
acting;  one  is,  to  be  able.  By  being 
able,  is  meant  a  natural  power  to  act." 
That  is,  a  man  cannot  act  unless  he  has 
power  to  act.  But  there  is  no  need  of  his 
possessing  power,  unless  that  power  is 
exerted  in  acting.  A  man  cannot  act  then, 
unless  he  possesses  power,  and  exerts  it 
in  acting ;  and  "  no  man  is  capable  of  do- 
ing that  which  he  has  not  natural  power 
to  do."  That  is,  a  man  is  not  capable  of 
acting  in  a  given  way,  unless  he  has 
power  to  act  in  that  way;  that  is,  unless 
he  possess  power,  and  exert  it  in  acting. 

According  to  the  Doctor's  theory,  there- 
fore, God  is  the  only  agent  of  the  actions 
of  men,  and  their  praise  and  blame  be- 
longs to  Him  alone.  For  his  theory  re- 
presents God  alone  as  possessing  power. 
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Power,  according  to  his  theory,  is  omivipo- 
tence,  and  an  incommunicable  attribute 
of  the  Deity.  Men  neither  do,  nor  can 
possess  it,  and  therefore  neither  are  nor 
can  be  agents.  It  is  divine  power  which 
produces  all  their  actions.  God  exerts 
that  power  alone;  and  is  therefore  the 
agent  and  only  agent  of  their  actions. 
And  as  He  is  the  only  agent.  He  is  the 
only  mora/ agent ;  and  all  the  praise  and 
blame  of  their  actions  belong  solely  to 
Him.  Men  are  therefore  universally  and 
absolutely  passive  in  all  their  actions, 
and  universally  and  absolutely  exempt 
from  praise  and  blame. 

Such  is  the  frightful  conclusion  to  which 
this  theory  conducts  us.  God  is  the  only 
agent  in  the  world.  Men  are  mere  ma- 
chines, destitute  of  power  and  destitute 
of  responsibility.  God  is  not  only  the 
Author  of  all  the  holiness  in  the  world, 
but  all  the  holiness  in  the  world  is  His. 
He  is  the  only  holy  being.  And  He  is 
not  only  the  Author  of  all  the  sin  in  the 
world,  but  it  is  all  His  likewise.  He  is 
the  only  sinful  being.  Men  are  totally 
deceived  in  the  belief  that  they  are 
agents,  and  that  they  are  holy  and  sin- 
ful, worthy  of  praise  and  blame.  If  this 
theory  be  true,  God's  government  is  de- 
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ceitful  and  unjust.  He  reaps  where  He 
has  not  sown,  and  gathers  where  He  has 
not  strawed.  All  the  happiness  He  be- 
stows, as  the  reward  of  holiness,  is  no 
more  merited  by  those  who  receive  it,  than 
it  is  by  others,  and  no  more  appropriate- 
ly bestowed  on  them  than  it  would  be  on 
others.  The  misery  he  inflicts  as  the  re- 
ward of  sin  is  utterly  unmerited,  and 
might  with  equal  justice  and  propriety 
be  inflicted  on  any  other  beings !  We 
have  sat  down  to  many  metaphysical 
dishes  prepared  by  theorising  philoso- 
phers and  theologians,  but  never  before 
to  one  which  meditated  such  horrible  re- 
sults as  these. 

We  might  add  other  proofs  that  this 
theory  is  devoid  of  truth.  We  might  di- 
rect the  eye  of  the  reader  to  the  nume- 
rous contradictions  which  it  involves — 
such  as,  that  men  have  power,  and  have 
no  power;  are  agents,  and  are  not  agents; 
are  free,  and  are  not  free  in  their  agency; 
are  worthy,  and  are  not  worthy  of  praise 
and  blame;  and  also  the  contradictions 
to  other  parts  of  the  Doctor's  volumes, 
which  it  involves ;  such  as,  that  the  devil 
exerts,  and  does  not  exert  an  influence 
on  men;  that  the  agency  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  on  men  is  a  peculiar  agency,  and 
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iS  not  so;  kc.  Sic.  But  it  is  unnecessary. 
What  further  need  have  we  of  witnesses? 
We  apprehend  that  we  have  both  refuted 
the  arguments  employed  by  the  Doctor 
to  support  his  theory,  and  demonstrated 
the  theory  to  be  groundless. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  some  of  the  baleful 
consequences  which  must  result  from  this 
theory  being  publicly  taught,  by  the 
ministers  of  the  gospel,  as  a  part  of  re- 
vealed theology. 

I.  It  will  render  their  discourses  con- 
tradictory, and  thence  tend  to  destroy 
the  confidence  of  their  hearers  in  their 
instructions. 

No  man  can  preach  this  theory,  and 
preach  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God 
too.  without  entangling  himself  in  the 
most  gross  and  appaUing  contradictions. 
The  theory  is  palpably  self-contradicto- 
ry; and  it  breathes  out  threatenings  and 
slaugliter  against  every  part  of  the  gos- 
pel. Does  its  teacher  preach  that  God 
creates  all  the  actions  of  men  ?  He  de- 
nies that,  when  he  preaches  that  men  are 
agents,  and  their  actions  their  own.  Does 
he  teach,  that  men  are  absolutely  desti- 
tute of  power,  and  incapable  of  actiijg 
but  by  a  divine  efficiency  ?     He  contra- 
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diets  that,  when  he  asserts  that  men  have 
power  to  act,  and  must  have  power  in 
order  to  act.  Does  he  announce  to  his 
hearers,  that  men  can  no  more  act  than 
matter  can  move,  without  a  divine  effi- 
ciency ?  He  retracts  that,  or  addresses 
to  them  the  grossest  insuU,  when  he  calls 
on  them  to  repent,  believe,  love,  and 
obey;  and  presents  the  promise  of  hea- 
ven to  allure,  and  the  threatening  of  per- 
dition to  constraih.  Does  he  hold,  that 
men  have  natural  power  to  act  otherwise 
than  they  do  act  ?  He  falsifies  that,  when 
he  teaches  that  they  cannot  act  except 
by  a  divine  efficiency.  Is  it  a  part  of  his 
creed,  that  the  agency  of  the  Spirit  on 
men  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  work  of  re- 
demption? He  abandons  that  position 
when  he  assumes  that  the  agency  of  God 
is  concerned  in  precisely  the  same  man- 
ner in  the  wrong  as  in  the  right  actions  of 
men.  Is  it  a  part  of  his  faith,  that  "  the 
devil,  as  a  roaring  lion,  walketh  about 
seeking  whom  he  may  devour;"  has  "ac- 
cess to  the  minds  of  men,"  is  "capable  of 
leading  them  into  all  manner  of  moral  evil," 
and  is  employed  in  suggesting  to  them 
"  temptations,"  "  motives,"  "  thoughts," 
"  doubts,"  and  in  "  helping"  them  to  "  the 
most   sophistical"  and  "  most    plausible 
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and  delusive  arguments  ?"  He  excul- 
pates the  devil  from  all  this,  when  he 
teaches  that  God,  vv^ho  creates  all  the 
actions  of  men,  is  the  only  agent  by  whom 
men  are  influenced.  Does  he  hold  that 
men  are  responsible  for  their  conduct, 
and  that  the  praise  and  blame  of  their 
actions  belongs  entirely  to  them?  His 
theory  contradicts  that,  and  transfers  all 
their  virtue  and  vice  to  God.  These 
contradictions  and  others,  to  which  the 
theory  leads,  are  obvious  and  palpable. 
They  are  so  flagrant  that  a  hearer  must  be 
exceedingly  stupid,  not  to  perceive  them ; 
for  these  dogmas  of  the  theory  contradict 
the  dictates  of  common  sense,  the  deci- 
sions of  reason,  and  the  doctrines  of  re- 
velation. 

Now  to  publish  such  contradictions 
from  the  desk,  must  tend  entirely  to  dis- 
possess the  hearer  of  confidence  in  his 
teacher.  It  will  force  him  either  to  re- 
gard his  instructer  as  incompetent  to  un- 
derstand religion,  or  as  dishonest,  or  to 
consider  the  Gospel  as  made  up  of  "things 
hard  to  be  understood."  No  man  can  be 
believed  to  comprehend  a  subject  which 
he  cannot  teach  with  consistency. 

Not  a  few  of  mankind  are  disposed  to 
charge  the  inconsistencies  of  the  teacher? 
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of  religion  to  religion  itself;  and  to  sliel- 
ter  themselves  under  that  persuasion 
from  all  rebukes  of  conscience  for  their 
neglect  to  understand  its  doctrines,  and 
their  disregard  of  its  known  truths. 

This  course  of  preaching  naturally 
makes  shipwreck  of  the  hearer's  confi- 
dence in  the  teacher.  The  hearer  sees, 
that  he  is  not  fairly  treated  ;  that  he  is 
perpetually  plunged  into  artificial  per- 
plexities ;  that  what  is  simple,  is  con- 
founded ;  and  what  is  true,  is  involved  in 
doubt.  He  becomes  averse  to  the  man  ; 
a  film  of  prejudice  spreads  itself  over  his 
eye,  discolouring  even  the  truths  which 
are  taught,  and  depriving  them  of  power 
to  delight  or  persuade.  The  preacher's 
influence  dies  away.  He  robs  the  Gospel 
of  its  consistency  and  dignity,  and  him- 
self of  the  respect  and  trust  which  his 
office  properly  procures  him.  He  is  view- 
ed witlj  the  irreverence  and  distrust 
which  other  men  incur,  who  are  inconsis- 
tent in  their  priiiciples,  and  erroneous  in 
their  reasonings;  and  his  ministry,  not 
"  commending  itself  to  every  man^s  con- 
science if)  the  sight  of  God,''  is  unfruitful. 

Nor  will  he  have  much  occasion  to  as- 
sume to  himself  the  credit  of  it,  if  some  of 
his  hearers  are  not  driven  by  his  ministry 
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into  the  regions  of  infidelity.  There  are 
minds  which  are  more  easily  plunged  into 
the  gulf  of  skepticism  by  what  in  their 
apprehension  is  contradictory  or  incom- 
prehensible in  religion,  than  by  any  thing 
else  ;  and  a  ministry,  in  which  this  theory 
is  taught,  would,  in  our  judgment,  furnish 
"  the  deviP'  with  ample  materials  from 
which  he  could  "  help  "  such  minds  "  to 
the  most  sophistical,  plausible,  and  delu- 
sive arg'uments  to  pervert  the  doctrines, 
and  subvert  the  first  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity." 

The  preaching  of  this  theory  will  not 
produce  these  effects  in  every  individual; 
but  the  laws  of  human  nature  assure  us  it 
will  in  some.  Were  we  able  to  cast  our 
eye  over  the  congregations,  in  which  it 
has  been  taught,  and  trace  its  influence, 
we  doubt  not,  that  we  should  detect  many 
minds,  whose  history  we  have  delineated. 

11.  The  preaching  of  this  theory  must 
tend  to  produce  a  contentious  disposition 
in  the  community,  and  to  propagate  dis- 
sensions and  sectarianism  in  the  Church. 
No  man  can  teach  it  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  command  the  faith  of  all.  There  are,  in 
every  congregation,  some  whose  common 
sense  is  too  discerning,  not  to  reject  its  con- 
tradictory dogmas;  and  whose  understand- 
20 
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ing  is  too  sound,  not  to  detect  the  fallacy 
of  the  reasonings,  by  which  it  is  attempted 
to  be  sustained.  However  it  may  be  with 
the  multitude,  there  are  many,  who  will 
not  decide  without  investigation,  nor  be- 
lieve without  evidence ;  and  neither  those 
who  reject,  nor  those  who  embrace  the 
theory,  will  regard  their  decision  as  of 
slight  consequence.  It  is  a  question  of 
pre-eminent  consequence,  and  fitted  more 
than  almost  any  other,  to  arouse  the  sen- 
sibilities. Who  can  be  indifferent,  when 
gravely  called  by  a  teacher  of  religion  to 
decide  whether  he  is  a  moral  agent,  or  a 
machine;  and  whether  justice  or  injustice 
is  the  habitation  of  God's  throne? 

Those  who,  departing  from  the  com- 
mon paths  of  speculation,  descry,  as 
they  imagine,  some  truth,  "  which  in 
other  ages  was  not  made  known  unto 
the  sons  of  men,"  and  broach  new 
doctrines,  are  prone  to  regard  their  pe- 
culiar views  as  the  most  important  por- 
tion of  the  Gospel,  and  to  contend  for 
them  more  ''earnestly"  than  ''for  the 
faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints." — 
Teachers,  who  "  have  sought  out  such  in- 
ventions," feel  constrained  by  the  up- 
braidings  of  conscience,  and  the  yearn* 
ings  of  philanthropy,  to  address  them- 
selves immediately  to  the  "  wood,  hay^ 
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and  stubble-'  of  their  systems,  and  "  omit 
the  weightier  matters  of  the  law,  judg- 
ment,  mercy,  faith,"   "  and    the  love  of 
God."    The  very  quintessence  of  religion 
is,  in   their  apprehension,   embodied   in 
their  peculiar  dogmas;  and  the  ark  is  in 
jeopardy  till  they  are  embraced  with  "all 
lowliness  and   meekness."     They  there- 
fore perpetually  drag   them  before   the 
public  eye,  and  struggle  to  beat  down 
other  systems,  and  give  support  to  their 
own.     The  natural  influence  of  such  a 
course  of  preaching  is  to  "  gender  strifes" 
"  about  w  ords  to  no  profit,  but  to  the  sub- 
verting of  the  hearers,"  They  are  brought 
to  ''dote  about  questions,  and  strifes  of 
words,  whereof  Cometh  envy,  railings,  evil 
surmisings,  perverse  disputings."    A  pug- 
nacious, sectarian  spirit  is  generated.  One 
is  of  Paul,  one  of  Apollos,  and  another  of 
Cephas,  till  Christ  "is  left  alone."     The 
cry  is  raised,  "  Who  is  on  the  Lord's  side? 
Put  every  mar>  his  sword  by  his  side,  and 
slay  every  man  his  brother,   and   every 
man  his  companion,  and   every  man  his 
neighbour."     The  advocates  of  the  theo- 
ry "  breathe  out  threatening  and  slaugh> 
ter"  against  their  adversnries,    as  "un- 
orthodox," mere  "  heretics,"  "  sons  of  Be- 
lial,"  "  men  who  hold   the   truth  in  un- 
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righteousness."  In  the  mean  time,  the 
meekness  and  gentleness  of  Christ  are 
extinguished.  Severity,  dogmatism,  a 
spirit  of  unsparing  condemnation  become 
prominent  features  of  the  character.  Re- 
ligion is  transformed  into  "vain  bab- 
blings," "foolish  and  unlearned  ques- 
tions," "  contentions  and  strivings  about 
the  law,"  and  "  giving  heed  to  Jewish  fa- 
bles, and  commandments  of  men  that  turn 
from  the  truth."  The  theory  is  made  the 
standard  of  orthodoxy.  Every  man  is 
stretched  upon  that  bed ;  and  if  "  found 
wanting"  in  exact  coincidence  with  it,  is 
rejected  as  an  heretic.  Faith  in  it,  is 
made  the  test  of  piety ;  and  on  the  pre- 
sumption, that  without  that  faith  it  is  im- 
possible to  please  God,  all  who  do  not 
possess  it,  are  cast  "  without"  among 
"  dogs  and  sorcerers."  None  but  "  the 
thorough  going,"  to  use  their  own  lan- 
guage, are  "sound  in  the  faith." 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  re- 
ject the  theory,  are  aroused  to  more 
warmth  and  severity  in  defending  their 
f>pinions:  and  are  fortunate  if  they  do 
not,  in  the  contention,  revert  into  the  op- 
}n>site  error.  Hot  disputation  always 
l>roduces  extremes.  Some,  who  would 
otherwise  have  "held  fast  the  form  of 
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-ound  words,"  retreat  into  low  Calvinism. 
Multitudes  people  the  regions  of  Arinin- 
ianism.  Unitarianism  here  and  there  culls 
a  disciple.  And  man) ,  disgusted  with  re- 
ligious contentions,  resolve  to  '^live  with- 
out God  and  without  hope  in  the  world." 

It  needs  not  the  eye  of  prophecy  to  dis- 
cover that  these  must  be  the  consequen- 
ces of  such  a  course  of  preaching.  Any 
one,  who  has  read  a  single  chapter  of  hu- 
man nature,  may  see  that  they  are  inevi- 
table. We  appeal  to  i\\e  ministers  who 
have  taught  this  theory;  we  appeal  to 
the  congregations  who  have  heard  it,  whe- 
ther we  have  not  accurately  depicted  the 
history  of  their  experience.  If  we  wish- 
ed to  discover  the  most  deperate  vota- 
ries of  error,  Arminians,  Unitarians,  Uni- 
versalists,  Swedenborgians,  Nothingari- 
ans, we  would  search  for  them  in  the  re- 
gion where  this  tlTeory  has  prevalence. 
If  we  wished  to  find  a  region,  where  piety 
is  chilled  and  stinted  by  contention,  and 
religion  is  resolved  into  abstract  specula- 
tion, we  should  turn  our  eye  to  that. 

The  advocates  of  this  theory  are  a  sect^ 
and  as  distinctly  defined,  and  as  tena- 
cious of  their  peculiarities  as  any  sect 
whatever.  It  is  thence  natural  to  expect 
that  they  will  avail  themselves  of  all  prac- 
20=^ 
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licable  means  to  give  currency  to  their 
views  and  supremacj  to  their  party;  that 
their  ministers  will  associate  with  each 
other  more  intimately  than  with  those 
who  dissent  from  their  creed  ;  and  that 
their  members  in  vacant  congregations 
will  demand  that  their  sentiments  should 
prevail,  and  make  a  difference  between 
their  own  and  the  opinions  of  candidates 
for  settlement,  a  ground  of  rejecting 
them. 

The  question  of  their  settlement,  it  may 
be  expected,  will  in  many  places  come 
to  depend  on  their  views  of  this  theory, 
and  the  gates  of  the  sanctuary  be  barred 
against  those  who  cannot  embrace  and 
leach  its  revolting  dogmas.  We  appeal 
to  the  common  sense  of  all  whether  these 
consequences  are  not  to  be  apprehended. 
We  appeal  to  those  whose  condition  has 
allowed  them  to  notice  the  influence  of 
this  theory,  whether  facts  of  this  kind 
have  not  often  passed  unc^er  their  eye. 

Are  not  these  things  to  be  deprecated  ? 
Is  it  a  matter  of  small  consequence,  that 
the  Church  is  rent  with  divisions;  that 
'•the  meekness  and  gentleness  of  Christ" 
arc  supplanted  by  tl}e  bitterness  of  con- 
tention and  the  zeal  of  party;  that  secta- 
rianism and    error  are  propagated  ;  and 
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tliat  faith  lii  this  theory  is  made  a  test  of 
qualification  for  the  ministry,  and  the 
ground  of  the  decision  whether  or  not 
men  shall  be  admitted  to  its  labours  ? 

III.  The  prevalence  of  this  theory  must 
prepare  the  way  for  the  reception  oi  other 
human  doctrines.  It  rests  entirely,  as  we 
have  seen,  on  the  authority  of  the  Doc- 
tor. He  has  not  obtained  the  aid  of 
either  common  sense,  reason,  or  revela- 
tion to  support  it;  but  all  these  unite 
their  testimony  against  it.  Now  the  suc- 
cess of  one  innovation  of  the  truth  pre- 
pares the  way  for  the  success  of  others. 
Those  who  yield  their  faith  to  the  mere 
authority  of  men  in  one  instance,  do  not 
surprise  us  when  they  yield  it  in  others. 
If  their  common  sense  is  not  sufficiently 
vigorous  to  preserve  them  within  the  li- 
mits of  rational  belief;  if  they  fail  to  dis- 
tinguish those  subjects,  of  which  a  know- 
ledge may  be  obtained  from  human  testi- 
mony, from  those  of  which  our  knowledge 
must  be  derived  entirely  from  God;  if 
they  overlook  the  distinction  between  as- 
sertions and  proofs,  "  the  most  sophistical 
arguments,''  and  the  most  fair,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  see  them  "make  shipwreck  con- 
cerning the  faith,"  and  "  blown  about," 
the  mere  disciples  of  men,  "  by  every 
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^vind  of  doctrine."  Whatever  is  present- 
ed to  them  with  a  show  of  proof,  recom- 
mended by  novelty  and  enforced  with  a 
dogmatical,  authoritative  air,  is  a  fair 
candidate  for  their  unwavering  faith. 

Now  we  cannot  but  regard  the  disci- 
ples of  this  theory  as  exposed  to  this 
danger.  They  have  called  a  mcin  their 
Father  upon  the  earth.  I'hey  have  made 
him  their  oracle.  They  have  reposed 
the  same  confidence  in  his  testimony  as 
in  the  testimony  of  God  sustained  by  mi- 
racles and  prophecies.  They  have  on 
his  authority  believed  dogmas,  which  all 
the  miracles  and  prophecies  of  revelation 
could  never  prove  to  be  true,  while  such 
things  as  impossibilities  have  no  exist- 
ence. What  then  shall  prevent  them 
from  yielding  their  faith  to  other  human 
doctrines,  which  chance  may  "bring  with- 
in their  knowledge  ?  We  cannot  con- 
ceive that  either  human  sagacity  or  ob- 
tuseness  can  devise  a  scheme,  that  shall 
involve  grosser  contradictions  to  itself, 
and  to  the  truth,  than  are  embodied  in 
this  theory.  We  cannot  conceive  that 
sophistry  itself  can  furnish  a  selection  of 
more  "sophistical  arguments"  to  sustain 
any  doctrine,  than  those  are  on  which 
this  theory  leans  for  support.     No  doc- 
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trine  can  be  offered  to  their  considera- 
tion, which  for  abundance  of  contradic- 
tion and  dearth  of  proof,  can  present  more 
formidable  obstacles  to  their  credence, 
than  this  theory  presented. 

We  cannot  feel  surprised,  therefore, 
should  we  behold  the  votaries  of  this 
theory  exchanging  it  for  some  other  com- 
mandment of  men,  commended  by  its  no- 
velty, abstruseness,  dogmatism,  or  so- 
phistry. We  shall  not  be  surprised, 
should  we  see  some  giving  their  creduli- 
ty to  the  winds,  and  retreating  into  the 
region  of  universal  skepticism ;  and  others 
beguiled  by  the  craft  of  unitarian  philo- 
sophy :  some,  abandoning  a  creed  of 
terror  and  denunciation  for  the  elysian 
dreams  of  Universalisia;  and  others  plung- 
ing into  the  gulf  of  Swedenborgian  mysti- 
cism and  licentiousness.  Not  because  we 
regard  this  theory  as  at  all  resembling 
those  errors  in  its  principles ;  nor  because 
we  suspect  the  teachers  and  advocates 
of  it  as  at  all  friendly  to  those  errors; 
but  simply  because  they  are  the  disciples 
of  a  ma/i,  and  have  given  him  "dominion 
over  their  faith."  We  doubt  not  that 
many,  who  teach  and  who  embrace 
this  theory,  are  men  of  eminent  piety, 
sense,  and  learning;  but  we  cannot  per- 
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suade  ourselves,  that  either,  their  learn- 
ing, sense,  or  piety,  contributed  much  to 
their  faith  in  this  theory;  and  they  will 
please  to  excuse  us,  if",  when  we  behold 
them  embarked  on  the  tide  of  error,  we 
cannot  refrain  from  indulging  the  appre- 
hension, that  they  may  not  prove  invin- 
cible by  the  influence  of  its  ebbs  and 
counter  currents. 

IV.  The  publication  of  this  theory  is 
obviously  calculated  to  lead  men  to  adopt 
views  most  injurious  to  God,  and  danger- 
ous to  themselves. 

There  are  many  persons,  especially 
among  the  young,  who,  from  early  educa- 
tion, from  their  confidence  in  the  public 
teachers  of  religion,  and  the  faith  of  those 
around  them,  will  be  led  to  a  loose  per- 
suasion that  the  theory  is  true,  and  yet 
will  be  forced  by  their  common  sense  and 
reason  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  blots  out 
the  morality  of  their  actions,  and  annihi- 
lates their  responsibility.  What  views 
then  will  they  naturally  form  of  God  and 
themselves  ?  Will  they,  after  being  con- 
vinced that  God  creates  all  their  actions, 
be  prepared  to  believe  that  they  act  vo- 
luntarily, and  are  not  machines?  Will 
they,  after  being  taught  that  they  can  no 
more  act  than  matter  can  move  without 
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a  divine  efficiency,  be  prepared  to  listen 
to  the  voice  of  tlie  divine  law,  requiring 
them  to  act  and  to  obey,  without  any  gift 
of  the  necessary  inlluence  ?     Will  they, 
after  being  assured   that  the   agency  of 
God  is  concerned  in  precisely  the  same 
manner  in  their  wrong  as  in  their  right 
actions,  be  as  ready  to  believe,  that  the 
effects  of  that  agency  are  of  such  a  na- 
ture, that  the  one  class  justly  advances 
those  who  are   the    subjects  of  them  to 
eternal  life ;  and  the  other  class  precipi- 
tates those  in  whom  they  are  produced, 
into    the    gulf  of  eternal   death  ?     Will 
they,  by  having  been  inducted  into  the 
several  mysteries  of  this  theory,  be  fitted 
to  be  taught,  that  God   is  "  righteous  in 
all  His  ways,  and  holy  in  all  His  works ;" 
that  His  government  is  "just  and  good;" 
or  to  listen  to  proofs  of  their  depravity 
and  ill  desert  ?     Will  not  the  conclusion 
inevitably  present  itself,  that  God  is  "  an 
hard  master,  reaping  where  He  has  not 
sown,  and  gathering  where  He  has  not 
Btrawed  ?"  that  men   are   the  victims  of 
universal  delusion  ?  and  that  the  blessings 
of  salvation  are  too  precious  to  awaken 
hope,  and  the  way  to  heaven  too  dark  to 
be  explored  ?     Will  tbey  not  avail  them- 
selves of  the  palliation  of  their  guilt,  fur- 
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uished  by  the  doctrine  of  the  theory  that 
they  are  powerless  machines,  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  abandoning  the  purpose  of  refor- 
mation? Will  they  not  be  led  to  con- 
ceive of  God  as  an  almighty  and  inflexi- 
ble enemy,  whose  love  they  have  no  as- 
surance they  can  conciliate,  and  whose 
wrath  they  have  no  certainty  they  can 
avoid ;  and  give  themselves  up,  therefore, 
to  the  licentious,  unprincipled  rein  of  fa- 
talism ?  If  this  theory  is  not  admirably 
adapted  to  release  a  certain  class  of  man- 
kind from  the  restraints  of  religion,  to  dis- 
arm their  consciences,  and  give  them  li- 
cense and  appetite  to  *'  commit  iniquity 
with  greediness,"  we  have  totally  mis- 
read the  volume  of  human  nature;  and 
when  it  shall  be  proved,  will  confess  our- 
selves to  liave  been  '•  in  great  fear,  where 
no  fear  was."  Men  who  wish  an  excuse 
for  sin,  may  certainly  find  it  in  this  theo- 
ry; and  we  have  never  yet  discovered, 
that  "  the  bands  of  the  wicked"  were  slow 
to  discern,  or  negligent  to  embrace,  any 
"  plausible  and  delusive"  means  of  silen- 
cing the  monitions  of  conscience,  and 
casting  the  veil  of  justification  over  guilt. 
We  are  not  apprehensive  that  these 
unhappy  consequeiices  will  result  to  eve- 
ry individual,  or  extensively  to  every  con- 
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gregation,  on  whom  the  theory  is  success- 
fully inculcated.  We  are  aware  thnt  the 
truths  of  the  Gospel  intermingled  with  it, 
and  taught  in  connexion  with  it,  and  the 
influence  of'common  sense,  will,  to  a  great 
extent,  intercept  its  deleterious  influence. 
Such  is  the  fact  with  all  errors.  Theii* 
influence  is  repressed  and  modified  by 
opposing  influences.  A  small  share  of 
truth  often  does  much  to  neutralize  a 
large  mass  of  error.  Yet  after  all,  error 
has  a  proportion  of  influence.  We  see 
in  every  sect,  traits  of  character  corres- 
ponding to  the  peculiarities  of  their  creed; 
and  shall  not  fear  that  we  risk  our  credit 
for  discernment  in  expressing  the  appre- 
hension, that  this  theory  will,  more  or 
less  abundantly,  produce  these  conse- 
quences as  its  natural  fruits.  We  appeal 
to  those  who  have  witnessed  its  influence, 
whether  experience  has  not  already  evin- 
ced the  propriety  of  our  apprehensions. 

The  Doctor  has  probably  been  betray- 
ed into  the  invention,  as  far  as  he  is  the 
author  of  it,  and  the  publication  of  this 
theory  as  a  part  of  revealed  theology,  as 
is  the  case  with  most  errorists,  by  forget- 
ting the  duly  of  confining  his  public  in- 
structions, iii  respect  to  facts,  to  the  facts 
which  the  Scriptures  reveal^  and  not  ven- 
21 
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luring  to  inculcate,  nor  attempting  to  con- 
struct, theories  of  the  mode  in  which  those 
facts  exist.  The  sacred  volume  presents 
us  with  nothing,  in  respect  to  facts,  but  a 
simple  statement  that  certain  facts  exisU 
It  conveys  to  us  no  intelligence  whatever 
respecting  the  modus  operandi  of  God,  of 
men,  or  of  other  causes,  by  which  those 
facts  come  into  existence.  And  it  is  the 
business  of  the  minister  of  religion  to 
teach  those  truths,  and  those  alone,  which, 
he  is  taught  by  the  volume  of  Revelation, 
The  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God  comprises 
the  whole  of  his  commission  as  an  ambas- 
sador for  Christ.  The  question  about  the 
modus  existentise  et  operandi,  is  a  mere 
question  of  philosophy.  The  mode  of 
God's  agency  on  mankind,  in  either  their 
holy  or  sinful  conduct,  has  no  more  con- 
nexion with  revealed  theology,  than  the 
mode  of  His  agency  on  matter.  The  mi- 
nister who  ventures  to  construct  and  in- 
culcate a  theory  respecting  it,  is  charge- 
able with  mistaking  the  business  of  his 
office,  and  assuming  that  of  the  mere  phi- 
losopher, as  much  as  though  he  gave  a 
theory  of  electricity,  or  craniology.  It 
was  not  the  purpose  of  God,  that  men 
should  learn  the  modus  existentice  et  ope^ 
randi  from  Revelation.     He  has  confined 
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His  revelation  to  those  truths,  a  know- 
ledge of  which  is  necessary  or  useful  to 
them,  as  the  subjects  of  His  government. 
He  has  revealed  those  facts  respecting 
His  being,  character,  purposes,  will,  and 
agency,  and  those  only,  which  need  to  be 
known,  in  order  to  obedience  and  salva- 
tion. 

The  insatiable  curiosity  of  men  asks, 
How  there  exists  a  threefold  distinction  in 
the  divine  nature,  v»hich  constitutes  a  pro- 
per foundation  for  the  personal  titles,  Fa- 
ther, Word,  and  Spirit,  and  for  their  seve- 
ral agencies,  while  yet  they  arc  but  one 
God,  and  one  Being?  But  God,  in  place 
of  gratifying  tliat  curiosity,  merely  reveals 
the  fact  that  such  a  distinction  exists,  and 
leaves  its  nature  unknown. 

An  insatiable  and  irreverent  curiosity 
asks,  How  (he  Word  was  united  to  the 
man  Jesus,  so  as  to  lay  a  proper  founda- 
tion for  the  personal  titles  and  agency 
ascribed  to  the  complex  nature.  But 
God,  revealing  only  the  fad  that  such  a 
union  existed,  leaves  the  mode  unknown. 

A  restless  curiosity  asks,  How  docB 
God  govern  the  universe,  so  as,  in  respect 
to  all  events,  to  execute  His  purposes, 
and  yet  leave  intelligent  beings  to  act  as 
moral  agents  }     But  God  only  reveals  the 
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fact  that  He  exercises  such  a  government, 
and  leaves  the  mode  unknown. 

A  presumptuous  curiosity  asks,  Ho^r 
are  the  dead  raised,  and  with  what  bodies 
do  they  come?  But  God  only  reveals, 
the  fact  that  they  are  to  be  raised,  and 
leaves  the  mod.e  unknown. 

And  a  presumptuous  curiosity  asks, 
How  does  the  Holy  Spirit  act  on  the 
mind  in  turning  it  I'rom  sin  to  holiness.'^ 
But  God  only  reveals  the  fact^  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  influences  the  mind  in  the 
work  of  renovation  and  sanctification,  and 
leaves  the  mode  unknown. 

A  knowledge  of  the  modes  of  these  se- 
veral facts,  if  indeed  they  are  such  that 
we  are  capable  of  knowing  them,  could 
be  of  no  utihty  to  us  as  subjects  of  God's 
government,  it  could  neither  alter  our 
views  of  His  character,  nor  furnish  any 
new  motives  to  love  and  obey  him.  And 
God,  therefore,  has  not  made  any  provi- 
sion, by  revealing  it,  for  the  oratification 
of  a  vain  desire  to  comprehend  what  can 
make  us  neither  better  nor  happier. 

Since,  then,  God  has  confined  His  re- 
velation to  a  simple  statement  of  facts,  the 
ministers  of  that  revelation  are  bound  to 
confine  their  instructions  to  those  facts. 
'•  Secret  things  belong  unto  God."     The 
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things  which  "  are  revcaled^^^  are  all  that 
belong  "  to  us  and  to  our  children.''     If 
any,  persuading  themselves  that  infinite 
wisdom  in  giving  a  revelation  has  over- 
looked things  essential  to  its  perfection, 
attempt  to  complete  the  work,  by  adding 
their   own   "  psalm,"   or  "  doctrine,"   or 
"  revelation,"   or   "  interpretation,"  they 
"  intrude  into  things  w  hich  they  have  not 
seen,"  and  fall  into  "  the  snare  of  the  de- 
vil."    What  are  all  the  theories  of  men 
respecting   the  modes   of  revealed  facts 
worth  ?     They  do  not  yield  us  any  know- 
ledge of  God,  or  His  agency.     They  are 
the  fictions  of  the  imagination,  not  indu- 
bitable  deductions   from    known    truth. 
They  do  not  break  off  the  fetters  of  our 
ignorance,  nor  aid  our  ascent  to  heaven. 
Instead  of  enlightening,  they  obscure  ;  in 
place  of  aiding  piety,  they  obstruct  it  by 
giving  perplexity,  or  endanger  it  by  in- 
spiring presumption.     What  are  all  the 
theories  of  men  respecting  the  7nod€  of 
orod's  agency  on  mankind  worth  ?    Have 
they  imparted  any  knowledge  on  the  sub- 
ject?    Have  any  of  them  been  sustained 
by  any  evidence  ?     Have  any  had   the 
praise  of  not  contradicting  many  impor- 
tant  truths?    Have   not   some  virtually 
21* 
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denied  the  agency  of  God,  and  some  the 
agency  of  men  ?  Have  not  some  cast  a 
cloud  of  discouragement  over  piety,  and 
some  given  the  rein  to  licentiousness ; 
and  have  not  all  tended  to  embarrass  and 
confound  ?  NV^hat  better  effects  have  re- 
sulted from  the  Doctor's  theory?  Are  he 
and  his  hearers,  and  his  disciples,  any 
wiser  on  the  subject  than  others  ? 

These  theories  of  the  modus  existenticv  et 
operandi,  are  the  field  where,  in  every  age, 
fancy  has  revelled  and  dogmatism  rav- 
ed ;  but  over  which  religion  has  wept,  as 
the  stumbling  place  of  many  of  her  chil- 
dren,, and  the  grave  of  many  of  their  joys 
and  hopes.  They  have  produced  incal- 
culable mischief  to  the  Church  in  ev^ry 
period  of  her  existence.  They  began  in 
the  days  of  the  apostles,  in  the  inquiry, 
'^  How  are  the  dead  raised,  and  with  what 
bodies  do  they  come  ?"  And  what  of 
consequence  were  the  heresies  of  the 
Gnostics  and  preceding  sects,  but  theo- 
ries respecting  the  modes  of  things,  design- 
ed to  accommodate  the  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel  to  those  of  the  philosophy  and 
mythology  of  the  heathen  ?  To  what  did 
the  contention  respecting  the  Son's  eter- 
nal generation  relate,  but  the  mode  of  the 
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divine  existence  ?  And  on  what  rock  but 
that  is  it,  that  the  Arian  and  Socinian 
make  shipwreck  of  the  faith  ?  On  what 
have  all  the  objections  to  the  doctrine  of 
God's  agency  on  mankind  by  His  Spirit, 
or  of  His  providential  government,  rested, 
but  on  theories  of  the  mode  of  His  agency, 
exhibiting  it  as  subversive  of  the  moral 
freedom  of  man  ?  And  to  what  else  have 
the  errors  and  contentions  of  Pelagians 
and  Arminians  related  ? 

Men  have  not  been  satisfied  with  "  the 
wisdom  which  is  from  above."  It  has  not 
satiated  the  thirst  of  curiosity,  nor  afford- 
ed sufficient  scope  for  the  revels  of  fancy. 
They  have  chosen  to  ''  draw  water  out 
of  their  own  cistern,"  and  have  done  it  at 
the  expense  of  immersing  the  Church  in  a 
sea  of  broils  and  persecutions.  Who  can 
appreciate  the  injuries  which  have  result- 
ed from  their  theories  to  the  cause  of 
Christ  ?  And  who,  let  us  ask,  can  esti- 
mate the  injury  which  may  result  to  the 
cause  of  Christ,  from  the  inculcation  of 
a  theory  like  that  we  have  been  consider- 
ing ?  Who  can  estimate  the  injury  to  the 
Church  which  may  arise  from  teaching, 
as  a  part  of  revealed  theology,  a  mere 
fiction  of  the  imagination?     Jesus  Christ 
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reprobated  the  Jewish  teachere  for  incul- 
cating the  traditions  of  the  elders-  We 
reproach  the  Roman  Catholic  for  incul- 
cating the  "doctrine  of  devils,"  of  purga- 
tory, and  transubstantiation.  We  are 
shocked  at  the  impiety  of  Suedenborg,  in 
publishing  his  dreams,  as  the  visions  of 
inspiration.  May  it  not  be  equally  inju- 
rious to  the  Church,  to  exhibit  the  Gospel 
as  teaching  a  religion  of  paradoxes  and 
contradictions,  and  subverting  all  the 
foundations  of  belief,  by  devesting  the 
dictates  of  consciousness,  of  common 
sense,  and  reason,  of  their  authority  ? 
May  not  more  than  an  ordinary  injury 
arise  from  teaching  a  system  of  religion, 
professedly  derived  from  the  Scriptures, 
Avhich  represents  men  to  be  mere  ma- 
chines, and  God  as  pretending  to  exer- 
cise over  them,  as  machines,  a  moral  go- 
vernment; as  infinitely  loving  some  of 
their  actions,  which  He  creates,  and  infi- 
nitely hating  others ;  as  giving  His  Son, 
in  the  exercise  of  boundless  grace,  to  re- 
deem them  from  that  guilt  which  He  cre- 
ated in  them,  and  His  Spirit  to  transform 
them  from  that  character  in  which  He 
created  them;  and  as  assigning  to  some, 
on  account  of  their  characters,  the  re- 
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ward  of  eternal  life,  and  to  others  the  re- 
tribution  of  eternal  death;  a  scheme 
which  exhibits  God  as  the  only  agent  in 
the  universe,  and  the  author  of  all  the  ho- 
liness and  sin  which  are  predicated  of 
creatures  ?  May  it  not  involve  more  than 
a  common  injury  to  the  cause  of  Christ 
to  teach,  as  a  part  of  the  Gospel,  a 
scheme  which  thus  justifies  the  guilt  of 
men,  and  encourages  their  depravity? 
And  may  it  not  inflict  on  it  more  than 
a  slight  injury  too,  to  induce  others  to 
embrace  and  inculcate  such  a  scheme, 
and  to  involve  the  children  of  God,  as 
this  theory  may,  in  error — darken  their 
views  of  God — perplex  their  hopes,  and 
obstruct  them  with  the  temptations  of 
doubt,  disputation,  and  strife  ? 

If  the  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  evil  consequences  to  the 
cause  of  Christ,  which  result  from  their 
dereliction  of  duty;  may  it  not  become 
the  Doctor  to  reflect,  whether  weighty 
responsibilities  may  not  be  devolved  on 
him  by  the  publication  of  this  theory? — 
Let  us  not  be  understood  as  impeaching 
his  motives.  ^Ve  have  neither  reason 
nor  inclination  to  do  that.  We  only  wish 
his  caution  had  equalled  his  zeal;  and 
that  we  had  as  satisfactory  evidence  of  his 
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wisdom,  as  we  have  of  his  conscientious- 
ness. In  attempting  to  explore  this  sub- 
ject, he  has  ventured  beyond  the  legiti- 
mate bounds  of  human  investigation. — 
Wilhout  the  light  of  Revelation,  it  is  in- 
scrutable tons;  and  God,  by  not  granting 
us  any  revelation  respecting  it,  has  suffi- 
ciently indicated  that  he  neither  requires 
nor  wishes  us  to  attempt  its  comprehen- 
sion. "  We  cannot  by  searching  find  out 
God.  We  cannot  find  out  the  Almighty 
unto  perfection."  "  His  ways  are  not  as 
our  ways,  nor  his  thoughts  as  our  thoughts; 
for  as  the  heavens  are  higher  than  the 
earth,  so  are  his  ways  higher  than  our 
ways,  and  his  thoughts  than  our  thoughts," 

Should  the  Doctor  deem  our  remarks 
worthy  of  a  public  notice,  we  hope,  that 
from  regard  to  his  reputation,  and  a  de- 
sire to  give  the  victory  to  truth,  he  will 
present  us  with  something  possessing 
more  of  sound  argumentation  than  that 
which  we  have  been  called  to  consider. 
We  assure  him  we  hold  a  mere  assertion 
"a  vain  thing  for  safety;"  that  a  petitio 
principii  will  never  convince  us;  and 
that  the  "  illusions  of  sophistry  will,  in  our 
eye,  only  render  a  desperate  cause  more 
desperate.     If  he  will  vindicate  his  theo- 
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ry,  he  shall  receive  our  loudest  applause. 
if  he  will  show,  that  we  have  committed 
any  essential  error  in  the  statement  of  his 
tlieory,  or  that  the  arguments,  by  which 
we  have  opposed  it,  are  *'  sophistical,'' 
merely  "  plausible  and  delusive,"  he  shall 
receive  our  unfeigned  thanks.  We  have 
endeavoured  on  all  occasions  to  discrimi- 
nate between  those  consequences  which 
lie  deduces  from  the  theory,  and  those 
which  we  believe  legitimately  follow  from 
it;  and  we  doubt  not  that  he,  were  he 
convinced  that  these  consequences  are 
fairly  deduced,  would  reject  it  with  as 
much  abhorrence  as  we  do. 

We  have  not-  been  prompted  to  this 
work  by  the  apprehension,  that  his  theory 
was  likely,  unless  formally  refuted,  to  en- 
joy a  very  wide  or  permanent  currency. 
We  have  ever  regarded  it  as  destined  to 
only  a  brief  existence.  It  rests  on  loo 
slight  a  foundation,  and  is  fraught  with 
too  gross  absurdity,  and  too  deleterious  a 
tendency,  to  triumph  long  over  the  sense 
and  piety  of  the  Church.  We  have  ima- 
gined we  long  since  beheld  symptoms  of 
its  decline,  in  the  desertion  of  some,  who 
were  once  its  warm  advocates,  and  the 
fluctuation  of  others 

If  by  these  pages  we  shall  call  to  it  the 
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attention  of  those,  who  are  the  guardians 
of  the  pubHc  faith,  and  arouse  their  exer- 
tions to  suppress  it;  if  we  shall  reveal  its 
character  to  some,  who  had  not  detected 
its  erroneousness,  nor  suspected  its  injur 
rious  influence;  if  we  shall  convince 
some,  who  have  embraced  it,  that  they 
have  departed  from  "  the  faith  once  de- 
livered to  the  saints ;"  and  shall  thereby 
contribute  to  its  earlier  extinction ;  espe- 
cially should  we  be  so  happy  as  to  per- 
suade the  Doctor  himself,  that  in  his 
views  of  human  dependence,  he  has  mis- 
taken  the  suggestions  of  fancy  for  the  die-  > 
tates  of  reason,  and  thence  been  betrayed 
into  erroneous  views  of  the  language  of 
Revelation,  and  incorrect  argumentation 
from  it;  we  shall  regard  ourselves  as  hav- 
ing performed  a  work  not  unuseful  to  the 
Church,  nor  unfriendly  to  him.  We  con- 
fess ourselves  to  have  been  often  both 
much  instructed  and  delighted  with  many 
portions  of  his  discourses,  and  deem  them 
worthy  a  frequent  perusal ;  and  persuade 
ourselves  we  cannot  make  him  a  more 
benevolent  return,  than  to  assist  him  to 
abandon  what  is  incorrect,  and  expunge 
what  is  injurious. 
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Maxy,  ancJ  perhaps  all  the  advocates  of 
the  tfieory  which  has  passed  under  onr 
review,  hold,  as  an  obvious  inference  from 
the  views  it  exliibits  of  the  agency  of  God 
in  giving*  existence  to  sin,  that  the  moral 
evil  which  exists  in  the  universe  is  ne- 
cessary to  the  glory  of  God  by  a  natural 
necessity. 

We  are  taught  by  the  voice  both  of 
reason  and  revelation,  that  His  own  glory 
is  the  end  pursued  by  the  Most  High  in 
all  His  works;  and  His  attributes, infinite 
knowledge,  goodness,  and  power,  present 
to  us  a  certainty  that  He  pursues  in  all 
His  agency  a  course  adapted  in  a  perfect 
manner  to  secure  that  end.  His  know- 
ledge being  perfect.  He  discerns;  His 
goodness  being  boundless,  he  must 
choose;  and  His  power  being  unlimited, 
He  is  able  to  execute  that  scheme  of 
agency  which  shall  give  existence  to  a 
perfect  system  of  materials,  consisting  of 
inanimate  objects,  animals,  intelligent  be- 
ings, and  events,  for  the  promotion  of  His 
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glory.  The  whole  scheme  of  His  agency 
in  calling  into  existence  and  controlling 
His  works;  and  the  whole  series  of  events, 
natural  and  moral,  of  w  hich,  under  His 
providential  and  moral  government  His 
works  are  the  subjects,  constitute  a  sys- 
tem of  materials  perfectly  adapted  to 
gloiify  Him;  and  the  result  is  as  large  a 
sum  of  glory  as  could  arise  from  any  sys- 
tem of  agency  He  could  pursue. 

From  these  premises,  and  from  the  pe- 
culiar views  exhibited  by  Doctor  Em- 
mons's theory  of  the  mode  of  God's  agen- 
cy on  mankind,  the  inference  is  drawn  by 
advocates  of  that  theory,  that  the  moral 
evil  €?xisting  in  the  universe  is  necessary 
to  the  glory  of  God,  by  a  natural  necessi- 
ty; that  in  a  system  of  materials  perfect- 
ly adapted  to  glorify  God,  moral  evil  must 
be  a  constituent,  and  to  precisely  the 
extent  to  which  it  actually  exists,  and 
shall  exist  in  the  universe ;  that  from  its 
nature  Wis  the  best  material  to  occupy 
sucli  a  portion  of  the  system;  and  that 
neither  moral  good,  nor  any  thing  else, 
could  be  s'^ instituted  in  its  place,  without 
deteriorating  the  system,  and  preventing 
a  perfect  display  of  the  divine  glory. 

To  sustain  this  position,  they  advance 
an  argument  like  the  following  : 
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The  Most  High  has  chosen  a  plan  of 
procedure  which  will  j^lorifj  Him  in  a 
perfect  manner.  But  He  has  chosen  a 
plan  which  involves  the  existence  of  such 
a  sum  of  moral  evil.  He  must  therefore 
have  chosen  that  plan,  because  such  a 
sum  of  moral  evil  is  necessarily  a  con- 
stituent in  a  system  of  means  to  glorify 
Him  in  a  perfect  manner.  And  since 
God  creates  all  the  actions  holy  and  sin- 
ful of  mankind,  that  sum  of  moral  evil 
must  be  necessary  by  a  natural  necessity, 
or  a  necessity  arising  from  its  nature, 
and  not  merely  by  a  moral  necessity.  For 
if  it  were  necessary  only  by  a  moral  ne- 
cessity, that  is,  if  its  necessity  did  not 
arise  from  its  nature,  and  it  were,  in  that 
respect,  no  better  adapted  to  glorify 
God  than  moral  good,  but  its  necessity 
arose  entirely  from  the  disposition  of  men 
to  exercise  sin  instead  of  holiness;  then 
what  reason  could  be  assigned  for  God's 
creating  that  disposition  ?  It  is  He  who 
creates  the  disposition  and  constitutes 
the  moral  necessity.  We  must  look, 
therefore,  for  the  reason  of  His  constitut- 
ing that  moral  necessity,  not  in  the  moral 
necessity  itself,  but  in  something  antece- 
dent to  it;  and  that  can  be  nothing  ^Ise 
than  the  nature  of  moral  evil.  If  moral 
22* 
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evil  is  in  its  nature  no  better  a  material 
than  moral  good  for  occupying  that  por- 
tion of  the  system  of  means  for  promoting 
His  glory,  no  reason  can  be  discerned 
for  His  creating  it  as  a  part  of  the  system, 
instead  of  moral  good.  If  moral  evil  had 
not  been  a  better  means  than  moral  good 
to  attain  the  end,  then  as  moral  evil  is  the 
object  of  His  hatred  and  moral  good  the 
object  of  His  love.  He  must  have  chosen 
to  employ  moral  good  instead  of  evil. 
But  He  has  created  moral  evil  instead 
of  good.  He  must  have  done  it  there- 
fore, because  from  its  nature  it  is  a  bet* 
ter  means  than  moral  good  to  occupy  such 
a  portion  of  the  general  system;  because 
it  is  an  indispensable  constituent  in  a  per- 
fect system :  that  is,  because  it  is  neces- 
sary by  a  natural  necessity. 

And  from  these  views  of  the  necessity 
of  moral  evil,  as  a  means  of  displaying  the 
divine  glory,  some  important  conclusions 
are  drawn  respecting  the  feelings  with 
which  moral  evil  is  to  be  contemplated. 
Thus  it  is  inferred,  that  as  moral  evil  is  a 
good  to  the  Most  High,  and  not  an  evil, 
a  benefit  to  His  kingdom  and  not  an  in- 
jury; it  is  a  subject  of  joy  and  not  of  re- 
grel*  that  it  exists.  It  is  argued  that  it  is 
supremely  desirable,  that  a  perfect  dis- 
play should  be  made  of  the  divine  glory; 
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and  a  subject  of  the  highest  joy,  that  God 
is  displacing  it  by  a  system  of  means, 
wliich  is  perfectly  adapted  to  display  it 
in  such  a  manner.  And  as  moral  evil 
constitutes  of  necessity  a  part  of  that  sys- 
tem, it  is  a  subject  of  joy  that  it  exists. 
Since  God  has  chosen  to  create  and  em- 
ploy it  as  a  means  of  displaying  His  glory, 
we  should  rejoice  that  He  creates  and 
employs  it  for  that  purpose.  As  we  should 
rejoice  in  the  existence  of  the  end,  we 
should  equally  rejoice  in  the  existence 
of  the  means  of  attaitiing  that  end.  All 
mankind,  therefore,  contemplating  moral 
evil  as  an  instrument  of  displayirjg  the 
divine  glory,  are  bound  not  to  regret,  but 
to  rejoice  at  its  existence.  Each  indivi- 
dual is  bound  to  rejoice  that  he  is  him- 
self the  subject  of  that  exact  sum  of  mo- 
ral evil  of  which  he  is  the  subject;  and 
that  he  shall  hereafter  be  the  subject  of 
precisely  that  additional  sum  of  it  of  which 
he  shall  be  the  subject;  and  is  bound 
also  to  rejoice,  that  all  other  sinful  be- 
ings are  the  subjects  of  precisely  that 
amount  of  moral  evil  of  which  they  are 
the  subjects. 

And  since  the  existence  of  moral  evil 
is  thus  a  subject  of  joy*  evangelical  re- 
pentance or  godly  sorrow  for  sin  cannot 
consist,  to  any  extent,  in  sorrow  for  the 
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existence  of  sin.  The  godly  sorrow  of  a 
person  for  his  sins  cannot  at  all  involve 
any  sorrow  that  he  committed  those  sins  ; 
but  is  perfectly  consistent  with  joy,  that 
they  came  into  existence,  and  that  he 
committed  them. 

That  these  conclusions  follow  irresis- 
tibly from  the  position,  that  moral  evil  is 
necessary  to  the  divine  glory  by  a  natu- 
ral necessity,  none  can  be  at  a  loss  to  de- 
cide; nor,  it  would  seem  to  us,  can  any 
who  contemplate  them  with  an  unpreju- 
diced eye,  be  at  a  loss  to  decide,  that 
they  and  the  position  from  which  they 
are  deduced,  are  essentially  erroneous; 
at  variance  with  the  dictates  of  reason; 
inconsistent  with  the  actual  views  and 
feelings  of  the  children  of  God  when  ex- 
ercising godly  sorrow  for  sin;  and  licen- 
tious in  their  tendency. 

If  such  be  in  fact  their  nature,  should 
we  succeed  in  an  attempt  to  subvert  that 
position,  and  intercept  these  conclusions 
from  it,  we  shall  perform  a  task,  we  trust, 
not  unwelcome  to  such  who  have  adopt- 
ed these  sentiments;  and  should  we  be 
successful  in  endeavouring  to  collect 
additional  light  on  a  subject  hitherto  less 
perfectly  understood  than  manj  other 
parts  of  theology,  the  task,  we  hope,  will 
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not  be  uninteresting  nor  unprofitable  to 
the  Church.  And  such  will  be  the  result 
of  our  attempt,  if  we  are  able  to  establish 
the  following  proposition: 

Did  mankind^  in  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  are  placed^  yield  a  perfect  obedience  to  the 
divine  government^  their  obedience  would  con- 
stitute as  good  materials  as  their  disobedience 
does  for  a  perfect  display  of  the  divine  glory  ; 
and  the  same  sum  of  glory  would  result  to  the 
Most  High  from  the  system  of  events^  which 
ivould  then  exists  as  redounds  to  Him  from 
the  system  of  events  which  now  exists. 

The  proposition  is  restricted  to  man- 
kind, for  the  convenience  of  confining  our 
reasoninp^s  to  them.  If  it  be  established 
in  regard  to  them,  it  is  equally  applicable 
to  all  other  sinful  beings. 

It  is  proper  to  remark,  in  order  that 
the  proposition  may  not  be  misappre- 
hended, that  we  do  not  mean  by  it,  that 
any  obedience  whatever  from  mankind 
would  constitute  as  good  materials  for 
displaying  the  divine  glory,  as  their  pre- 
sent disobedience  does;  but  we  mean  a 
perfect  obedience,  yielded  in  precisely 
the  circumstances  in  which  they  stand  in 
yielding  their  disobedience.  An  obe- 
dience rendered  in  other  circumstances, 
as  in  circumstances  of  much  less  tempta- 
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tion,  or  of  entire  exemption  from  tempta- 
tion, would  be  of  much  less  value,  than 
an  obedience  in  those  circumstances  in 
which  they  are  now  placed.  In  order  to 
be  of  the  value  required  by  the  proposi-, 
tion,  their  obedience  must  be  rendered 
in  the  precise  circumstances  in  which 
mankind  are  now  placed. 

By  yielding  an  obedience  in  the  cir- 
cumsttinces  in  which  they  are  placed,  is 
meant, 

First.  Their  yielding  an  obedience 
with  only  that  quantity  of  means  or  of  in- 
fluence, which  is  now  employed  by  the 
Most  High  to  excite  them  to  obedience : 
that  is,  with  precisely  that  quantity  of 
knowledge  of  the  Divine  Being,  of  His 
will,  of  their  obligations,  and  of  the  con- 
sequences of  their  conduct;  and  with 
precisely  that  quantity  of  means  to  en- 
force on  them  that  knowledge,  and 
prompt  them  to  comply  with  their  obh- 
gations,  which  is  now  employed  to  ex- 
cite them  to  obedience.  Were  they  in 
this  respect  placed  in  circumstances  dif- 
ferent from  those  in  which  they  are  now 
placed,  namely,  circumstances  in  which  a 
much  more  powerful  influence  should  be 
employed  to  excite  them  to  obedience;  as 
their  circumstances  would  be  essentially 
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changed,  the  value  of  their  obetliencc 
would  be  changed  also,  and  the  proposi- 
tion would  then  be  inapplicable  to  them. 

Secondly.  By  their  yielding  obedience 
in  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are 
placed,  is  also  meant,  their  yfelding  obe- 
dience while  subjected  to  precisely  that 
amount  of  difficulties,  or  of  influence  ope- 
rating to  deter  them  from  obedience,  to 
which  they  are  now  subjected  ;  namely, 
that  precise  quantity  of  temptation  or  ex- 
citement to  sin,  arising  from  ignorance, 
passion,  the  examples  and  persuasions  of 
men,  the  adversary,  and  other  sources,  to 
which  they  are  now  subjected.  Were 
they,  in  this  respect,  placed  in  circum- 
stances of  less  difficulty  than  those  in 
which  they  are  now  placed,  that  is,  in 
which  they  would  be  subjected  to  a  much 
less  quantity  of  excitement  to  sin ;  their 
obedience  would  be  of  much  less  value, 
than  an  obedience  in  the  circumstances 
in  which  they  are  now  placed ;  and  the 
proposition  would  then  be  inapplicable 
to  them. 

Their  circumstances,  therefore,  include 
every  thing  which  has  any  influence  on 
their  conduct,  whether  it  be  an  excite- 
ment to  obedience,  or  a  temptation  to 
disobedience;  and  yielding  obedience ia 
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the  circumstances  in  which  they  are 
placed,  would  be  yielding  obedience 
while  subjected  to  all  the  influences  of 
every  kind  to  which  they  are  now  sub- 
jected. 

The  proposition  respects  all  mankind. 
It  respects  Adam  when  he  committed  the 
first  and  all  his  other  transgressions ;  and 
it  respects  all  his  posterity,  whether  Jews, 
Heathens,  or  Christians,  at  the  time  of 
committing  all  their  transgressions. 

In  support  of  the  proposition,  we  allege, 
in  the  first  place. 

The  nature  of  the  divine  law. 

The  divine  law  requires  from  mankind 
a  course  of  conduct  adapted  to  glorify  the 
Most  High  in  a  perfect  manner.  This  is 
seen,  first,  from  the  Character  of  the  Most 
High.  He  possesses  infinite  perfection  ; 
and  He  not  only  has  the  attributes,  which 
constitute  infinite  perfection,  but  they  are 
of  course  exercised  and  displayed  in  all 
His  works.  All  His  works  are  consistent 
with,  and  expressive  of  His  character. 
Now  from  His  infinite  perfection  it  is  ap- 
parent, that  His  law  requires  a  service 
adapted  to  glorify  Him  in  a  perfect  man- 
ner; for  it  would  be  inconsistent  with 
that  perfection  to  impose  on  mankind  a 
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law  requiring  a  service,  that  was  not 
adapted  to  glorify  Him  in  a  perfect  man- 
ner. A  law,  requiring  a  service  that  is 
not  adapted  to  glorify  Him  in  a  perfect 
manner,  requires  a  service  that  is  adapted 
to  dishonour  Him  to  that  extent  to  which 
it  fails  of  glorifying  Him  perfectly.  And  it 
surely  is  not  consistent  with  the  perfec- 
tion of  God  to  impose  a  law,  requiring  a 
service  that  will  dishonour  him.  No  law 
can  be  worthy  of  Him,  which  does  not 
require  a  service  perfectly  glorious  to 
Him.  To  impose  a  law,  requiring  a  ser- 
vice which  dishonours  Him,  must  arise 
from  a  want  either  of  disposition,  or  capa- 
city to  impose  a  law,  requiring  a  service 
that  should  be  perfectly  glorious  to  Him. 
But  the  want  of  a  disposition  to  impose  a 
law,  demanding  a  service  that  should  glo- 
rify Him  perfectly,  would  be  inconsistent 
with  His  infinite  wisdom,  which  would 
lead  Him  to  impose  a  law  requiring  a 
service  adapted  to  glorify  Him  in  a  per- 
fect manner;  and  the  want  of  capacity 
to  impose  such  a  law,  would  be  inconsist- 
ent with  His  infinite  understanding^-  If 
the  nature  of  mankind  is  such,  that  a  law 
might  be  devised  demanding  a  service 
adapted  to  glorify  Him  in  a  perfect  man- 
ner, then  not  to  be  able  to  devise  such alaw 
23 
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must  arise  from  a  want  of  understandiiig. 
If  the  nature  ofmankihd  is  such,  that  in- 
finite understanding  cannot  devise  such  a 
law,  then  God  must  have  created  them 
with  such  a  nature,  either  from  a  want  of 
capacity  or  disposition  to  create  them 
with  a  nature  such,  that  a  law  might  be 
imposed  requiring  a  service  which  would 
be  adapted  to  glorify  Him  in  a  perfect 
manner.  If  His  creating  them  with  such 
a  nature,  that  no  such  law  could  be  devised, 
arose  from  a  want  of  capacity,  it  must  be 
a  want  of  understanding  to  contrive,  or  of 
power  to  create  a  nature,  by  which  it 
would  be  possible  to  impose  on  them 
such  a  law.  To  be  unable  to  contrive 
such  a  nature  would  be  inconsistent  with 
Hisinfiniteunderstanding;  to  be  unable  to 
create  it,  would  be  inconsistent  with  His 
infinite  power.  If  His  creating  them  with 
such  a  nature,  that  no  such  law  can  be 
devised  by  an  infinite  understanding, 
arose  from  a  want  of  a  disposition  to  cre- 
ate them  with  such  a  nature,  the  want  of 
that  disposition  is  inconsistent  with  His 
infi[)ite  wisdom;  for  it  surely  is  inconsist- 
ent with  infinite  wisdom  to  create  an  or- 
der of  beings  whose  nature  would  be 
such,  that  if  they  were  disposed  to  glorify 
Him  perfectly,  they  could  not  from  such 
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a  disposition  pursue  a  course  of  conduct 
which  sliould  glorify  Him  perfectly. 

Since  then  it  would  be  thus  inconsistent 
with  the  divine  perfections  to  impose  on 
mankind  a  law,  requiring  from  them  a 
service  which  would  not  glorify  the  Most 
High  in  a  perfect  manner,  it  is  manifest 
from  His  perfections,  that  the  service  re- 
quired by  the  law,  which  He  has  imposed 
on  them,  is  adapted  to  glorify  Him  in  a 
perfect  manner. 

Secondly.  'Y\\\s  is  apparent  also  from 
the  consideration  that  the  divine  law  re- 
quires of  mankind  all  the  service  which 
God  can  of  right  require  of  them.  For  it 
requires  them  to  love  Him  with  nil  their 
heart,  and  soul,  and  strength,  and  mind. 
It  requires  them  to  yield  Him  the  most 
intense  love  which  their  faculties  enable 
them  to  exercise,  and  to  yield  it  at  all 
times,  and  express  it  in  all  their  actions. 
And  it  requires  them,  whether  they  eat 
or  drink,  or  whatever  they  do,  to  do  all 
to  His  glory.  It  therefore  demands  of 
them  all  the  service  which  God  can  of 
riglit  demand  of  them:  for  He  cannot, 
.consistently  with  rectitude,  demand  of 
them  a  service  greater  than  their  facul- 
ties enable  them  to  yield. 

Now,  from  the  fact  tiiat  the  divine  law 
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thus  requires  of  mankind  all  the  service 
which  God  can  of  right  demand  of  them, 
it  is  apparent  that  the  service  it  requires 
of  them,  is  adapted  to  glorify  Him  in  a 
perfect  manner.  For  God  surely  has  a, 
right  to  require  of  them  a  service  that  is 
perfectly  glorious  to  himself.  If  not,  then 
He  has  no  right  to  require  of  them  a  ser- 
vice which  is  not  dishonourable  to  Him- 
self; for  a  service  that  is  not  perfectly 
glorious  to  Him,  as  far  as  it  fails  of  being 
perfectly  glorious,  is  dishonourable  to 
Him.  But  God  surely  is  not  destitute  of 
a  right  of  requiring  of  them  a  service 
%vhich  is  not  dishonourable  to  Himself;  for 
it  is  inconsistent  with  His  perfections  to 
create  an  order  of  beings,  of  whom  He 
shall  not  have  the  right  of  requiring  a 
service  that  is  not  dishonourable  to  Him- 
self 

And  moreover,  if  God  has  no  right  to 
require  of  mankind  any  service  but  what 
is  dishonourable  to  Himself,  then  mankind 
have  the  right  or  privilege  of  pursuing, 
with  perfect  innocence,  a  course  of  con- 
duct which  is  dishonourable  to  Him.  But 
mankind  surely  cannot,  with  innocence, 
pursue  any  such  course  of  conduct,  for 
they  are  bound  to  do  whatever  they  do 
to  His  glory. 
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Since,  then,  God  has  the  right  of  de- 
manding of  mankind  a  service  wliich  is 
perfectly  glorious  to  Himself;  and  since, 
by  His  law.  He  has  demanded  all  the  ser- 
vice which  He  can  of  right  require,  it  is 
manifest  that  the  service  required  by  His 
law,  is  adapted  to  glorify  Him  in  a  per- 
fect manner. 

Thirdly.  It  is  apparent,  likewise,  from 
the  consideration  that  the  divine  law  re- 
quires mankind  to  be  actuated,  in  all  their 
conduct,  by  perfect  benevolence  towards 
God.  They  are  commanded  to  love  Him 
with  all  their  heart,  and  soul,  and  strength, 
and  mind,  and  to  do  whatever  they  do  to 
His  glory.  That  is,  they  are  required  to 
exercise  towards  Him,  at  all  times,  the 
most  intense  benevolence  which  their  fa- 
culties will  enable  them  to  exercise ;  to 
place  all  the  value  on  His  infinite  inter- 
ests, and  cherish  all  the  respect  for  His 
rights,  and  all  the  delight  in  His  well-be- 
ing, and  to  make  all  the  efTorts  to  pro- 
mote His  glory  of  which  they  are  ca- 
pable. 

Now,  from  the  fact  that  the  divine  law 
thus  requires  mankind,  at  all  times,  to  ex- 
ercise perfect  benevolence  towards  God, 
and  to  pursue  a  course  of  conduct  which 
shall  be  a  proper  expression  of  that  be- 
23* 
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nevolence,  it  is  obvious  that  the  service  it 
requires  is  adapted  to  gloritj  God  in  a 
perfect  manner.  For  to  be  actuated  to- 
vi'ards  God  bj  perfect  benevolence,  is  as- 
suredly adapted  to  glorify  Him  in  a  per- 
fect manner.  To  place  all  the  value  on 
His  interests,  and  cherish  and  express  all 
ihe  regard  for  His  rights,  and  all  the  de- 
light in  His  well-being,  and  to  make  all 
the  efforts  to  promote  His  glory  which  are 
possible,  is  to  conduct  towards  Him  ac- 
cording to  His  character,  and  to  regard 
Him  as  He  ought  to  be  regarded  ;  and 
that  must  certainly  be  perfectly  glorious 
to  Him.  Perfect  benevolence  towards 
Him  can  never  do  any  thing  which  is  not 
perfectly  glorious  to  Him.  Nothing  but 
malevolence  can  violate  His  rights  and 
dishonour  Him.  Perfect  benevolence  to- 
wards Him  will  pursue  a  course  of  con- 
duct which  is  perfectly  benevolent  to- 
wards Him ;  but  nothing  can  be  perfectly 
benevolent  towards  Him,  which  is  not 
perfectly  glorious  to  Him.  Perfect  be- 
nevolence, therefore,  will  pursue  a  course 
of  conduct  which  is  perfectly  glorious  to 
Him. 

Since,  then,  the  divine  law  requires 
mankind  to  exercise  perfect  benevolence 
towards  Him,  at  all  times,  it  is  plain  that 
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ihe  service  it  requires  is  adapted  to  glo- 
rify Him  in  a  perfect  manner. 

Fourthly.  Is  it  not  preposterous  to  sup- 
pose, that  the  service  demanded  by  the 
divine  law  is  not  adapted  to  glorify  the 
Most  High  in  a  perfect  manner?  and  to 
suppose,  that  were  mankind,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  exist,  to  yield  a 
perfect  obedience  to  His  law,  would  not 
be  perfectly  glorious  to  Him?  That  if 
they  yielded  Him  the  highest  tribute  of 
glory  their  endowments  enabled  them  to 
yield,  it  would  not  be  a  perfect  tribute? 
Is  it  not  preposterous  to  suppose,  that  it 
would  be  a  real  injury  to  the  Most  High 
for  them  to  do  their  duty?  that  it  would 
cast  a  veil  over  the  lustre  of  His  attri- 
butes, and  be  prejudicial  to  the  general 
good?  VVe  have  never  imagined,  that 
holiness  has  or  can  do  any  mischief  in  the 
divine  kingdom ;  but  on  the  contrary, 
have  regarded  it  as  a  perfect  good  ;  per- 
fect, considered  abstractly  from  its  influ- 
ence; and  perfect  in  its  influence  on  the 
interests  of  the  universe.  We  have  always 
conceived,  that  all  the  natural  evil  which 
exists,  or  can  exist,  must  have  its  origin 
from  sin.  Can  it  be,  that  were  all  man- 
kind to  yield  a  perfect  obedience  to  the 
divine  law,  it  would  rend  away  the  robes 
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of  glory  which  invest  the  Holy  One  of  Is- 
rael, and  quench  the  effulgence  of  His 
throne  ? 

Fifthly.  We  add  once  more,  that  these 
views  of  the  divine  law  are  correct,  is  ob- 
vious from  tlie  fact,  that  that  law  consults 
the  interests  o^ mankind  in  a  perfect  man- 
ner. It  is  perfectly  glorious  to  them.  It 
secures  their  well-being  in  a  perfect  man- 
ner. The  service  it  requires  is  such,  that 
if  yielded,  it  will  exalt  them  to  absolute 
perfection  of  character  and  absolute  hap- 
piness. In  rendering  an  entire  obedience, 
they  will  ascend  to  a  state  of  the  highest 
glory  and  blessedness  of  which  their  na- 
ture is  capable. 

Now,  from  the  fact  that  the  divine  law, 
if  obeyed,  is  thus  glorious  to  them,  and 
consults  their  honour  and  happiness  in  a 
perfect  manner,  it  is  manifest,  that  the 
service  it  requires  is  adapted  to  be  per- 
fectly glorious  to  the  Most  High;  that  it 
secures  His  glory  and  blessedness  in  a 
perfect  manner.  For  if  not,  if  while 
that  law  makes  a  perfect  provision  for  die 
good  of  mankind,  it  does  not  make  a  per- 
fect provision  for  His  good;  then,  in  im- 
posing it.  He  has  consulted  the  good  of 
mankind  more  than  He  has  His  own  good. 
He  has  placed  a  higher  value  on  their  in- 
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lerests  than  on  His  own  ;  He  has  made  a 
better  provision  for  their  honour  and  hap- 
piness than  for  His.  But  it  cannot  be 
that  the  Most  High,  in  imposing  that  law, 
exalted  the  finite  interests  of  mankind 
above  His  infinite  interests,  and  consulted 
their  honour  and  happiness  more  than  His 
own.  It  is  inconsistent  with  His  infinite 
perfections  to  act  as  though  He  were  not 
an  infinite  Being,  by  placing  a  higher  va- 
lue on  them  than  on  Himself.  It  is  incon- 
sistent with  His  making  His  own  glory  the 
great  end  of  all  His  works,  to  consult,  in 
any  instance,  the  good  of  His  creatures 
more  than  His  own  glory. 

From  these  several  considerations  then, 
it  is  apparent,  that  the  law  of  God  requires 
of  mankind  a  service  adapted  to  glorify 
Him  in  a  perfect  manner.  And  from  that 
fact  it  is  manifest,  that  if  mankind  yielded 
a  perfect  obedience  to  that  law,  that  obe- 
dience would  glorify  Him  in  a  perfect 
manner.  Therefore  it  is  manifest,  that  if 
mankind  yielded  a  perfect  obedience  to 
that  law,  their  obedience  would  be  as 
good  materials  as  their  disobedience  is, 
for  a  perfect  display  of  His  glory;  and 
that  the  same  sum  of  glory  would  result 
to  Him  from  the  system  of  events  which 
would  then  exist,  as  redounds  to  Him  from 
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the  system  of  events  wliich  now  exists. 
For  their  disobedience  neither  is  nor  can 
be  good  materials  for  any  thing  more  than 
a  perfect  display  of  His  glory ;  and  their 
obedience  would  be  good  materials  for 
that.  And  the  sum  of  glory  which  results 
to  the  Most  High,  from  the  system  of 
events  now  existing,  is  only  ^l perfect  sum; 
and  the  sum  which  would  redound  to  Him 
from  the  system  of  events  which  would 
exist,  if  they  yielded  that  obedience, 
would  also  be  di perfect  sum. 

In  the  Second  place — 

The  Proposition  is  seen  to  be  true, 
from  the  fact  that  God  desires  ail  man- 
kind, in  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  exist,  to  yield  a  perfect  obedience 
to  His  law.  He  really  and  perfectly 
desires  all  mankind,  in  the  circumstan- 
ces in  which  they  are  placed,  to  yield. 
Him  a  perfect  obedience  He  as  really 
desires  thera  all  to  yield  Him,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  exist,  a  perfect 
obedience  in  all  those  instances  in  which 
they  disobey  Him,  as  He  does  His  chil- 
dren, in  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
exist,  to  yield  Him  such  an  obedience  in 
all  those  cases  in  which  they  do  yield  it. 

This  is  seen  from  the  fact,  that  He  has 
most  clearly  and  stroiigly  expressed  such 
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a  desire.  Thus  He  has  expressed  that 
desire,  by  requiring  them  to  yield  Him  a 
perfect  obedience.  His  law  is  not  a  mere 
statement  to  them  of  what  their  duty  is; 
but  it  is  an  authoritative  requisition.  He 
commands  mankind  to  yield  a  perfect  obe- 
dience to  His  law.  But  why  does  He  so- 
lemidy  require  them  to  obey,  if  He  has  no 
desire  that  they  should  obey  ?  Why  ask 
that  which  He  does  not  wish  to  receive  ? 

He  has  expressed  that  desire,  by  em- 
ploying a  vast  system  of  means  to  induce 
them  to  render  a  perfect  obedience.  Why 
does  He  enforce  the  requisition  of  His 
law  by  intinite  sanctions,  if  He  has  no  de- 
sire that  all  should  yield  such  an  obedi- 
ence '^  Why  does  He  urge  them  by  the 
most  persuasive  reasonings,  expostula- 
tions, and  entreaties  in  His  word  ?  VV  by 
employ  a  succession  of  messengers  to  per- 
suade them.^  Why  adapt  the  dispensa- 
tions of  His  providence  to  that  end?  Why 
send  down  His  Holy  Spirit  to  strive  with 
them,  by  an  influence  adapted  to  excite 
them  to  obedience  ?  Would  He  address 
to  them,  as  moral  agents,  the  mighty  in- 
lluence  of  this  system  of  means,  if  He  had 
no  desire  that  they  should  yield  to  tiieir 
influence,  and  obey  His  will;  but  on  the 
contrary,  desired  that  they  should  not 
render  him  a  perfect  obedience  ^ 
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He  has  expressed  that  desire  in  expli- 
cit declarations,  "  As  I  live,  saith  the 
Lord  God,  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death 
of  the  wicked,  but  that  the  wicked  turn 
and  live."  If  God  has  no  pleasure  in  the 
death  of  the  wicked.  He  cannot  have  any 
pleasure  in  their  sinning,  which  is  the 
cause  of  their  death.  For  He  cannot  de- 
sire their  sinning  for  any  other  reason, 
than  that  it  may  furnish  an  occasion  for 
that  display  of  His  attributes  which  is 
made  in  their  death.  But  if  His  pleasure 
is,  that  they  turn  and  live,  then  He  desires 
them  to  yield  Him  a  perfect  obedience. 
And  if  His  desire  respecting  all  the  wick- 
ed is,  that  they  turn  and  live,  then  He 
does  not  desire  any  of  them  to  continue 
to  sin,  that  He  may  make  that  display  of 
His  attributes  which  would  be  involved  in 
His  turning  them,  that  they  may  live. 
Why  did  Christ,  weeping  over  Jerusalem, 
utter  so  pathetic  a  lamentation,  if  He  had 
no  desire  that  its  inhabitants  should  yield 
a  perfect  obedience  to  the  divine  law? 
"If  thou  liadst  know^n,  even  thou,  at  least 
in  this  thy  day,  the  things  which  belong 
unto  thy  peace  !  but  now  they  are  hid  from 
thine  eyes."  And  why  did  the  Most  High 
express  a  similar  lamentation  over  the  re- 
bellious antedeluvians  and  the  Israelites  ? 
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And  why  did  the  Holy  Spirit  declare  by 
Paul,  "that  God  will  have  all  men  to  be 
saved,  and  to  come  unto  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth?" 

In  regard  to  those  measures  of  His  ad- 
ministration, God  has  certainly  acted  pre- 
cisely as  though  He  had  the  most  earnest 
desire  that  all  mankind  should  yield  Him 
a  perfect  obedience;  and  has  therefore 
virtually  declared  by  those  measures,  that 
such  is  His  desire;  and  the  passages  of 
Scripture  quoted  and  referred  to,  are  ex- 
plicit declarations  to  that  effect. 

God  has  then,  in  the  most  clear  and 
strong  manner,  expressed  a  desire  that  all 
mankind  should  yield  Him  a  perfect  obe- 
dience. 

Now,  from  his  having  expressed  that  de- 
sire, it  is  manifest  that  He  really  possesses 
it.  For  if  He  does  not  really  and  per- 
fectly desire  them  to  yield  Him  such  an 
obedience.  He  cannot  be  sincere  in  ex- 
pressing such  a  desire.  But  God  cannot 
be  insincere  in  making  that  expression  of 
a  desire,  that  they  should  yield  Him  such 
an  obedience.  Need  we  adduce  reasons 
proving  it  ? 

First.    That  such  insincerity  is  not  con 
sistent  with  His  infinite  perfections.     It  is 
inconsistent  with  His  veracity  to  declare, 
24 
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that  He  really  and  perfectly  desires  a 
thing  to  exist,  when  he  does  not  desire  it 
to  exist,  but  really  and  perfectly  desires 
that  it  should  not  exist.  But  in  command- 
ing mankind  to  yield  Him  such  an  obedi- 
ence, in  employing  such  a  system  of 
means  to  excite  them  to  yield  it,  and  in 
expressing  such  a  displeasure  with  them 
for  not  yielding  it.  He  has  acted  certainly 
as  though  He  really  and  perfectly  desir- 
ed them  to  render  such  an  obedience; 
and  has  therefore  virtually  declared^  that 
He  does  really  desire  them  to  render  it; 
and  He  has  also  made  the  same  declara- 
tion in  explicit  language.  In  making  such 
a  declaration,  therefore,  if  He  does  not 
really  desire  it,  He  has  made  a  declara- 
tion which  does  not  mean  what  it  says. 

And  by  those  measures  of  His  adminis- 
tration and  declarations  in  his  word,  he 
has  led  mankind  to  regard  Him  as  declar- 
tno;^  that  He  really  desired  them  to  yield 
Him  a  perfect  obedience.  When  He  im- 
posed His  law  on  our  first  parents,  they 
undoubtedly  interpreted  Him  as  declar- 
ing, that  He  had  such  a  desire.  So  did 
the  Israelites  at  Mount  Sinai ;  for  they 
entered  into  a  solemn  covenant  with  Him, 
promising  to  do  all  which  He  command- 
ed them.     And  such  unquestionably  have 
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been  the  views  of  all  in  every  age  who 
have  received  the  messages  of  Prophets, 
of  the  Messiah,  and  of  Apostles,  as  mes- 
sages from  God.  And  such  are  the  views 
of  all  who  now  receive  the  sacred  vo- 
lume as  a  revelation  of  the  divine  will. 
How  could  the  children  of  God  yield 
obedience  to  His  law  in  any  instance 
whatever,  if  they  did  not  feel  the  most 
absolute  assurance  that  He  really  and 
perfectly  desires  them  to  yield  Him  a 
perfiect  obedience  ?  How  could  they  sor- 
row with  a  godly  sorrow,  that  they  do 
not  render  such  an  obedience  ?  How 
could  they  employ  means  to  induce  all 
mankind  to  render  Him  such  an  obe- 
dience ?  How  could  they  express  to  Him 
in  prayer  the  desire  that  all  mankind 
should,  if  they  did  not  feel  the  same  as- 
surance, that  He  desires  them  all  to  yield 
Him  a  perfect  obedience  ?  They  act 
most  inconsistently  in  these  respects,  if 
they  do  not  feel  the  most  absolute  assur- 
ance, that  God  really  desires  all  man- 
kind to  yield  Him  a  perfect  obedience. 
But  that  they  are  led  by  the  measures  of 
His  administration  and  declarations  of 
His  word  to  feel  such  an  assurance,  there 
can  be  no  doubt;  nor  can  there  be  any, 
but  that  assurance  is  perfectly  authoriz- 
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ed  by  those  measures  and  declarations. 
For  if  it  is  natural  and  rational  to  inter- 
pret Him  as  declaring  by  those  measures 
of  His  administration  and  declarations  of 
His  word,  that  He  has  such  a  desire,  then 
those  measures  and  declarations  in  fact 
devolve  on  mankind  an  obligation  to  re- 
gard Him  as  possessing  that  desire;  for 
mankind  are  under  obligation  to  re- 
gard Him  as  possessing  the  desire  in  re- 
gard to  them,  which  he  really  expresses 
in  His  conduct. 

As  then  God  has  devolved  on  them  an 
obligation  to  regard  Him  as  really  desir- 
ing that  all  mankind  should  yield  Him  a 
perfect  obedience;  if  He  does  not  de- 
sire it.  He  has  totally  deceived  them:  He 
has  devolved  on  them  an  obligation  to  be- 
lieve what  is  not  true,  and  to  entertain 
views  of  Him  which  are  entirely  errone- 
ous. But  that  is  inconsistent  with  His 
veracity  and  all  His  other  moral  perfec- 
tions. 

And  moreover  in  these  measures  of  His 
administration.  He  ha,s  acted  in  respect 
to  a  perfect  obedience  from  all  mankind, 
as  though  He  placed  on  it  all  the  value 
which  He  would  if  He  really  desired 
them  to  yield  Him  such  an  obedience ; 
and   therefore  has  virtually  declared   by 
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those  measures  that  He  does  place  on  it 
all  the  value  which  He  would  if  He  per- 
fectly desired  it.  And  He  has  made  the 
same  declaration  in  those  passages  refer- 
re<l  to  of  His  word.  If  then  He  does  not 
really  desire  it,  He  has  declared  that  He 
places  on  it  a  value  above  that,  which 
He  really  does  place  on  it ;  and  has, 
therefore,  made  a  declaration  which  is 
not  true. 

Secondly.  It  is  apparent  that  God  is  per- 
fectly siiicere  in  expressing  that  desire, 
that  mankind  should  render  a  perfect 
obedience  to  His  law,  from  the  fact  that 
He  requires  them  to  yield  Him  such  an 
obedience,  for  precisely  the  reason  for 
which  He  would  desire  and  require  them 
to  yield  it  if  He  had  such  a  desire. 

Thus  the  reason  which  he  assigns  for 
requiring  them  to  render  Him  a  perfect 
obedience  is,  that  He  is  God,  their  crea- 
tor, preserver,  and  benefactor,  and  has 
thence  the  right  of  establishing  over  them 
a  government;  and  that  His  government 
is  holy,  just,  and  good  ;  the  service  w  Lich 
it  requires  being  a  service  of  which  He 
is  supremely  worthy,  and  which  they  are 
able  and  under  obligation  to  yield. 

And  the  fact,  that  the  service  He  re- 
quires is  precisely  the  service  which  He 
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is  worthy  to  receive;  and  precisely  that 
which  they  are  bound  to  render;  is  the 
reason  precisely  which,  if  He  reaiiy  de- 
sired them  to  render  that  service,  would 
constitute  the  proper  ground  of  His  de- 
siring it,  and  the  proper  ground  to  be  as- 
signed for  His  requiring  it.  And  from  the 
fact  that  the  reason  He  assigns  for  re- 
quiring it  is  the  reason  tor  which,  if  He 
really  desired  them  to  yield  that  obe- 
dience, He  would  desire  it,  and  the  rea- 
son which  He  would  assign  for  requring 
it,  it  is  apparent  that  He  does  reaiiy 
and  perfectly  desire  them  to  yield  that 
obedience.  For  if  He  does  not  really  de- 
sire that  obedience,  why  does  He  act  as 
though  He  desired  it  by  assigning  that 
reason  for  requiring  it  ?  And  why  does 
He  thereby  entirely  deceive  mankind  in 
regard  to  His  desire  .'^  It  is  entirely  na- 
tural arid  rational  for  them  to  infer  from 
His  assigning  that  reason,  that  He  really 
desires  their  obedience;  and  the  obliga- 
tion theretore  rests  on  them  to  regard 
Him  as  really  desiring  it.  If  then  He 
does  not  desire  it.  He  has  devolved  on 
them  an  obligation  to  believe  what  is  not 
true,  and  to  entertain  an  erroneous  view 
respecting  Him.  But  He  surely  cannot 
have  imposed  on  (hem  such  an  obligation. 
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Thirdly.  We  are  bound  to  draw  the 
conclubion,  that  He  is  perfectl)'  sincere 
ill  expressing  that  desire,  from  the  mode 
in  which  He  has  expressed  it.  For  the 
mode  in  which  He  has  expressed  it  bears 
every  mark  of  perfect  sincerity,  and  is 
eminently  adapted  to  make  on  mankind  a 
deep  impression  that  He  is  perfectly  sin- 
cere. 

Thus  He  has  expressed  the  desire  in 
the  most  clear  manner.  His  law  is  not  a 
simple  declaration  that  the  course  which 
it  delineates  is  the  course  which  it 
would  be  well  for  mankind,  as  rational 
beings,  to  pursue,  without  any  command^ 
that  they  should  pursue  it,  and  leaving 
them  in  uncertainty  whether  or  not  it  is 
His  will  that  they  should  pursue  it ;  but  it 
is  an  authoritative  requisition,  an  explicit 
demand  of  them  of  the  service  it  pre- 
scribes; and  no  one  ever  hesitated  at  all 
whether  it  is  an  expression  of  His  ivill ; 
or  only  mere  advice,  or  a  mere  statement 
of  what  it  would  be  well  for  them  to  do, 
without  any  expression  of  Plis  will  in  re- 
gard to  it. 

He  has  expressed  the  desire  in  a  man- 
ner peculiarly  solemn  and  impressive.  Tlius 
He  seems  to  have  revealed  Himself  to 
our  first  parents,  and  to  some  of  the  patri- 
archs and  prophets,  in  a  visible  form,  and 
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audibly  addressed  to  them  His  law.  And 
on  Mount  Sinai  He  manifested  himself  to 
the  whole  nation  of  Israel,  by  the  most 
awful  displays  of  power  and  majesty,  and 
proclaimed  to  them  His  law  by  His  own 
almighty  voice.  He  has  inspired  a  mul- 
titude of  prophets  and  apostles  to  be  the 
messengers  of  His  will.  He  sent  down 
His  Son  to  announce  the  glad  tidings  of 
the  Gospel.  He  has  wrought  innumera- 
ble miracles  to  convince  mankind  that 
the  prophets,  that  Christ,  and  the  apos- 
tles, were  His  messengeis,  and  to  excite 
attention  and  respect  to  their  messages. 
He  has  committed  all  His  requisitions  to 
writing,  that  they  may  be  transmitted  to 
every  generation,  and  known  to  every  in- 
dividual; and  He  has  employed,  in  every 
age,  an  order  of  men  to  teach  and  enforce 
them,  and  consecrated  one  day  in  seven 
to  be  at  least  partly  employed  in  that 
work. 

He  has  also  strot)gly  expressed  that  de- 
sire, by  enforcing  all  His  requisitions  by 
the  most  weighty  motives,  the  rewards  of 
heaven  and  hell ;  and  employing  a  vari- 
ety of  powerful  instruments  to  give  influ- 
ence to  those  motives,  as  the  most  allur- 
ing invitations,  the  most  cogent  reason- 
ings, expostulations,  warnings,  rebukes, 
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and  the  smiles  and  frowns  of  His  provi- 
dence. 

He  has  strongly  expressed  it  by  mcur- 
ring^  if  the  language  may  be  used,  a  vast 
expense  in  expressing  it.  How  many  mira- 
cles has  He  w  rought !  How  many  pro- 
phets and  apostles  has  He  inspired  !  How 
many  other  messengers  has  He  employ- 
ed !  What  an  act  w  as  it  to  employ  His 
Son  as  a  messenger  of  His  truth  and  grace! 
How  many  other  stupendous  acts  of  con- 
descension, power,  wisdom,  and  grace, 
has  this  work  involved !  At  what  infi- 
nite pains,  in  these  various  respects,  has 
He  been  to  express  the  desire  ! 

He  has  expressed  that  desire  very 
strongly  also,  by  the  frequency  of  His  urg- 
ing on  mankind  the  requisitions  of  His 
law. 

Thus,  in  all  respects,  the  mode  in  which 
He  has  expressed  the  desire,  that  man- 
kind should  yield  a  perfect  obedience  to 
His  law,  bears  every  mark  of  perfect  sin- 
cerity ;  and  is  eminently  adapted  to  make 
on  mankind  the  impression  that  He  does, 
with  perfect  sincerity,  desire  them  to  ren- 
der Him  such  an  obedience. 

If  He  were  perfectly  desirous  that  they 
should  render  Him  that  obedience,  He 
could  not  have  displayed  more  earnest- 
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ness  in  requiring  and  urging  them  to  yield 
it,  than  He  actually  has.  As  then  He  has, 
in  this  respect,  acted  precisely  as  though 
He  was  perfectly  sincere,  we  are  bound 
to  regard  Him  as  perfectly  sincere.  In 
these  considerations  then,  we  have  so 
many  proofs  that  God  is  perfectly  sin- 
cere in  expressing  a  desire,  that  all  man- 
kind should  yield  Him  a  perfect  obedi- 
ence. And  if  He  has  sincerely  express- 
ed such  a  desire,  then  He  of  course  has 
a  real  and  perfect  desire  that  they  should 
yield  Him  such  an  obedience. 

j^gain.  It  is  obvious  that  God  really 
and  perfectly  desires  ail  mankind  to  yield 
Him  a  perfect  obedience,  from  the  fict, 
that  His  law  is  an  expression  of  His  will 
respecting  their  conduct.  Our  Lord,  in 
the  tbrm  of  prayer  which  He  taught  His 
disciples,  and  in  many  other  passages, 
designates  the  divine  law  as  the  ivill  of 
God. 

Now  if  the  divine  law  is  an  expression 
of  the  will  of  God  respecting  the  conduct 
of  mankind,  tlien  it  is  clear  that  He  de- 
E^ires  them  to  yield  it  a  perfect  obedience; 
for  the  will  of  a  being  is  His  choice.  No 
being  can  will  a  thing  which  he  does  not 
choose  ;  aful  no  being  can  choose  a  thing, 
unless  for  some  reason  or  other  he  desires 
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it.  If  the  law  of  God  then  expresses  His 
will  respecting  the  conduct  of  mankind,  it 
expresses  His  choice,  and  therefore  His 
desire,  in  regard  to  their  conduct.  If  in 
that  law  He  expresses  a  will,  that  all  man- 
kind should  perform  all  the  service  which 
it  requires,  then  He  expresses  a  desire 
that  they  should  perform  all  that  service. 
If  it  is  His  will  that  they  should  yield  it  a 
perfect  obedience,  it  is  His  desire  that 
they  should.  Can  we  conceive  of  His 
having  a  will  that  they  should  yield  that 
obedience,  without  having  a  desire  that 
they  should  ? 

Let  the  reader  revolve  this  argument. 
He  will  find  there  is  no  method  of  escape 
from  its  conclusion,  unless  it  be  either  by 
denying  that  the  law  of  God  is  His  will^ 
(in  which  case  he  will  contradict  the  Son 
of  God,)  or  by  denying  that  what  God 
wills  He  desires,  (in  which  case  He  will 
contradict  the  plainest  dictates  of  con- 
sciousness and  reason.)  If  a  being  de- 
sires what  He  wills,  then  it  is  as  really 
and  perfectly  the  desire  as  it  is  the  will 
.  of  the  Most  High,  that  all  mankind  should 
yield  Him  a  perfect  obedience.  It  is  as 
really  and  perfectly  His  desire,  that  all 
mankind  shoidd  yield  Him  a  perfect  obe- 
dience in  all  those  instances  in  which  they 
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disobey  Him,  as  it  is  that  His  children 
should  yield  Him  a  perfect  obedience  in 
those  instances  in  which  they  do  yield 
Him  such  an  obedience. 

We  are  aware,  that  the  advocates  of 
the  sentiment  we  are  opposing  will  object 
to  the  whole  of  this  argumentation;  that 
we  have  disregarded  in  it  a  distinction 
which  they  and  many  others  make,  and 
hold  as  exceedingly  important,  between 
God's  desiring  a  thing,  in  itself  consider- 
ed, and  desiring  it,  all  things  considered. 
We  have  indeed  disregarded  that  distinc- 
tion, and  for  reasons  which,  we  hope,  will 
induce  our  readers  henceforth  to  disre- 
gard and  banish  it  for  ever  from  their 
reasonings  on  theological  subjects. 

First,  It  is  a  distinction  without  a  dif- 
ference. There  is  no  difference  between 
a  thing,  in  itself  considered,  and  all  things 
considered. 

A  thing,  in  itself  considered,  is  the 
whole  of  that  thing.  It  is  that  thing  con- 
templated in  respect  to  all  which  pertains 
to  it,  and  constitutes  its  nature.  And  a 
thing,  all  things  considered,  is  also  the 
whole  of  that  thing.  It  is  that  thing  con- 
templated in  all  its  relations  to  other 
things  ;  exerting  all  the  influence  it  does 
and  will  exert,  and  is  capable  of  exerting, 
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on  all  other  things  ;  and  receiving  all  ^he 
influence  of  which  it  is  and  will  be,  and  is 
capable  of  being,  the  subject  from  all 
other  things. 

Now  we  affirn),  that  there  is  no  differ- 
ence between  contemplating  a  thing  in 
respect  to  all  which  pertains  to  it,  and 
constitutes  its  nature,  and  contemplating 
it  in  respect  to  all  its  relations  to  all  other 
things,  and  in  respect  to  all  the  influence 
which  it  exerts,  and  is  capable  of  exert- 
ing, and  of  which  it  is  and  is  capable  of 
being  the  subject.  For  it  is  its  nature 
which  constitutes  its  relations  to  all  other 
things:  and  we  cannot  contemplate  the 
whole  of  its  nature,  without  contemplat- 
ing all  its  relations  of  which  that  nature 
is  the  ground,  or  contemplating  its  nature 
as  sustaining  those  relations  ;  nor  can  we 
contemplate  the  whole  of  its  relations, 
without  contemplating  the  whole  of  its 
nature,  which  is  the  ground  of  those  rela- 
tions. We  cannot  contemplate  the  whole 
of  its  nature,  without  contemplating  the 
whole  of  the  influence  which  it  exerts,  and 
is  capable  of  exerting,  by  its  nature  ;  and 
the  whole  of  the  influence  of  which,  in 
consequence  of  its  nature,  it  is  and  is  ca- 
pable of  being  the  subject.  Nor  can  we 
contemplate  the  whole  of  the  influence 
25 
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which  it  exerts,  and  is  capable  of  exert- 
ing, and  of  which  it  is  and  is  capable  of 
being  the  subject,  without  contemplating 
the  whole  of  its  nature  by  which  it  exerts, 
and  is  capable  of  exerting,  and  is  the  sub- 
ject,  and  is  capable  of  being  the  subject, 
of  that  influence. 

Thus,  in  respect  to  the  case  in  ques- 
tion, there  is  no  difference  whatever  be- 
tween God's  desiring  all  mankiiul  to  yield 
Him  a  perfect  obedience,  in  itself  consi- 
dered, and  His  desiring  them  to  yield  Him 
such  an  obedience,  all  things  consider- 
ed. For  in  desiring  it,  in  itself  consider- 
ed. He  would  desire  it  as  being  precisely 
such  a  thing  as  it  would  be ;  as  having 
precisely  such  a  nature  as  it  would  have, 
that  is,  as  being  precisely  such  a  ser\  ice 
as  He  requires  of  them,  and  is  worthy  to 
receive  from  them,  and  they  are  under 
obligations  to  render  to  Him;  and  as  ca- 
pable of  exerting  precisely  all  the  influ- 
ence which  it  would  be  capable  of  exert- 
ing; and  of  being  employed  to  produce 
all  the  effects  which  it  might  be  employ- 
ed to  produce;  and  in  desiring  it,  all 
things  considered.  He  would  desire  it  in 
precisely  the  same  manner.  For  He 
would  then  desire  it  as  being  precisely 
such  a  thing  as  it  would  be ;  as  having 
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precisely  the  nature  which  it  would  have ; 
and  as  thence  capable  of  being  employed 
to  produce  all  the  effects  which  it  might 
be  employed  to  produce.  We  challenge 
all  the  advocates  of  the  supposed  distinc- 
tion in  question,  to  point  out  a  shadow  of 
difference  between  God's  desiring  from 
all  mankind  a  perfect  obedience,  in  itself 
considered,  and  His  desiring  it,  all  things 
considered. 

The  advocates  of  this  supposed  distinc- 
tion, without,  it  would  see^n,  being  aware 
of  it,  use  the  phrase  '^  a  thing  in  itself  consi- 
dered," to  denote  only  a  part  of  a  thing, 
or  a  thing  considered  in  respect  to  only 
a  part  of  its  nature  ;  and  employ  the  other 
phrase  to  denote  the  ivhole  of  a  thing,  or 
a  thing  considered  in  respect  to  the  whole 
of  its  nature  ;  and  have  imposed  on  them- 
selves in  that  way.  This  is  apparent 
from  the  whole  of  their  reasonings  and 
illustrations  respecting  it. 

They  endeavour,  for  instance,  to  illus- 
trate and  prove  the  distinction  in  the  fol- 
lowino;  manner : — A  sick  man  learns  that 
a  certain  medicine  will  restore  him  to 
health ;  but,  that  being  odious  to  the  taste, 
and  painful  in  its  operation,  it  will,  in 
curing  him,  subject  him  to  a  given  quan- 
tity of  pain.     Now.  contemplating  it.  in 
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Uself  considered,  as  odious  to  the  taste, 
and  painful  in  its  operation,  he  does  not 
desire  it;  but  contemplating  it,  all  things 
considered,  as  being,  besides  the  cause  of 
such  a  quantity  of  pain,  a  certain  remedy 
for  his  disease,  he  does  desire  it. 

Now  it  is  plain,  in  this  case,  that  the 
man,  in  contemplating  the  medicine  sim- 
ply as  the  cause  of  so  much  suffering, 
contemplates  only  a  part  of  its  nature; 
namely,  only  that  part,  which  is  the  cause 
of  that  suffering;  and  it  is  not  till  he  con- 
templates it  as  the  cause  of  health,  as  well 
as  of  that  suffering,  that  he  contemplates 
its  whole  nature.  To  desire  a  thing  there- 
fore, in  iiself  considered,  according  to 
their  use  of  the  language,  is  only  to  desire 
a  part  of  that  thing,  namely,  that  part  of 
it  hy  which  it  produces  part  of  the  effects 
w  hich  it  produces ;  and  to  desire  a  thing, 
all  things  considered,  is  to  desire  the 
whole  of  that  thing;  that  is,  to  desire  it, 
considering  its  whole  nature,  by  which  it 
produces  all  its  etFects.  And  there  is  un- 
doubtedly a  vast  difference  between  a 
part  of  a  thing  and  the  whole  of  it,  and 
between  desiring  a  part  of  a  thing  and 
desiring  the  whole  of  it:  but  it  is  su- 
premely preposterous  to  talk  of  God's  de- 
siring a  things  in  itself  considered;  mean- 
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ing,  by  "itself  considered,"  only  7i part  of 
that  thing;  since  the  things  that  is,  the 
ivhole  of  it,  is  very  diflferent  from  that  part 
of  it  which  is  denoted  by  "in  itself  consi- 
dered;" and  desiring  only  that  part,  is 
not  desiring  the  thing  as  a  wliole.  If  wo 
can  say,  He  desires  a  things  by  desiring 
only  a  given  p^rt  of  it,  we  may  also  say, 
He  desires  that  thing  by  not  desiring  the 
other  part  of  it;  and  if  we  can  say  either, 
we  may  say,  that  any  part  of  a  thing  is 
the  whole  of*  that  thing. 

Since  then  there  is  no  diflference 
between  desiring  a  thing,  in  itself  consi- 
dered, and  desiring  it,  all  things  consi- 
dered, it  is  to  the  last  degree  contradic- 
tory to  hold,  that  God  desires  from  all 
mankind  a  perfect  obedience,  in  itself 
considered,  but  does  not  desire  it,  all 
things  considered;  for  desiring  it,  in  it- 
self considered,  is  desiring  it,  all  things 
considered.  If  God  desires  from  all  man- 
kind a  perfect  obedience,  in  itself  consi- 
dered. He  desires  the  whole  of  that  obe- 
dience. He  desires  it  as  precisely  such 
a  thing  as  it  is,  as  having  precisely  the 
nature  which  it  has,  and  as  capable  from 
that  nature  of  being  employed  to  produce 
all  the  effects  which  it  is  capable  of  being 
employed  to  produce.  And  to  hold,  that 
25* 
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while  he  thus  desires  it,  in  itself  consider- 
ed, He  does  not  desire  it,  all  things  con- 
sidered, is  to  hold,  that  he  does  not  desire 
the  whole  of  that  obedience,  and  as  having 
precisely  such  a  nature  as  it  has,  and  as 
capable  from  that  nature  of  precisely  that 
of  which  it  is  capable ;  that  is,  it  is  to  de- 
ny that  he  desires  it,  in  itself  considered. 
If  He  desires  from  all  mankind  a  perfect 
obedience  at  all.  He  desires  it  as  such  a 
thing  as  it  is,  taking  into  view  all  which 
pertains  to  it,  and  constitutes  its  nature; 
for  it  is  being  such  a  thing  as  it  is,  and  hav- 
ing its  nature  consist  of  precisely  all  that 
of  which  it  does  consist,  that  constitutes 
it  a  perfect  obedience. 

Secondly.  Another  reason  for  which 
we  disregarded  that  supposed  distinction 
is,  that  even  if  it  were  admitted,  that  it 
exists  in  regard  to  other  things,  yet  it  is 
demonstrable  that  it  has  no  existence  in 
respect  to  the  subject  under  considera- 
tion. God  not  only  desires  from  all  man- 
kind a  perfect  obedience,  in  itself  consi- 
dered, but  He  also  desires  it,  all  things 
considered.  This  is  apparent  from  the 
fact,  that  He  reqmres  them  to  yield  Him 
that  obedience,  all  things  considered. 

What  things  are  to  be  considered  in 
requiring  of  all  mankind  a  perfect  obe- 
dience, in  order  that  that  obedience  may 
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be  required,  nil  things comAeved.?  What, 
besides  Jehovah,  but  mankind,  their  obe- 
dience and  disobedience,  and  the  conse- 
quences of  their  yielding  and  not  yielding 
a  perfect  obedience  ?  But  God  consider- 
ed all  these  things  in  requiring  of  man- 
kind a  perfect  obedience.  He  considered 
himself  perfectly.  In  requiring  that  obe- 
dience, He  contemplated  himself  as  pre- 
cisely such  a  being  as  He  is ;  as  having 
the  character  which  He  possesses,  the 
rights  in  respect  to  mankind  and  all  other 
beings,  which  He  has;  and  the  capacity 
of  employing  the  obedience  and  disobe- 
dience of  mankind  to  promote  His  glory, 
which  He  has;  and  as  having  precisely 
the  end  in  view,  in  all  His  agency,  which 
He  has.  He  considered  mankind  also 
perfectly.  He  contemplated  them  as  ex- 
actly such  beings  as  they  are ;  as  having 
just  the  capacity  which  they  actually 
possess ;  sustaining  toward  Him  and  all 
other  beings  all  the  relations  they  do  sus- 
tain; existing  in  exactly  the  circumstances 
in  which  they  do  exist,  and  as  under  all 
the  obligations  which  actually  rest  on 
them. 

He  likewise  considered  their  obedience 
and  disobedience,  and  the  consequences 
of  their  obedience  and  disobedience  per- 
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fectly.  He  contemplated  the  precise  na- 
ture of  their  obedience  and  disobedience, 
and  all  the  effects  which  He  could  and 
should  employ  them  to  produce.  This 
is  seen  from  the  fact,  that  He  promised  a 
reward  to  obedience,  which  is  an  appro- 
priate reward  of  it  throughout  eternity; 
and  threatened  a  punishment  to  disobe- 
dience, which  is  an  appropriate  punish- 
ment of  it  throughout  eternity.  And  in 
thus  considering  Himself,  all  mankind, 
and  the  nature  and  the  consequences  of 
their  obedience  and  disobedience,  He 
considered  all  things. 

That  He  must  thus  have  considered  all 
things,  is  manifest  from  the  consideration, 
that  it  would  have  been  inconsistent  w  ith 
His  infinite  perfection  to  have  imposed 
on  mankind  a  law,  without  considering 
all  things  with  which  it  had  any  con- 
nexion ;  since  without  such  a  considera- 
tion of  all  things.  He  could  not  have  had 
the  assurance  the  law  was  a  wise  one. — 
Since  then,  all  things  considered.  He  re- 
quired of  all  mankind  a  perfect  obedience, 
it  is  plain  that,  all  things  considered.  He 
desired  all  mankind  to  yield  Him  a  perfect 
obedience;  for  the  requisition  of  that 
obedience  is,  the  expression  of  His  will. 
And  since,  as  before  shown,  it  is  His  luill^ 
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all  things  considered,  that  all  mankind 
should  yield  that  obedience,  it  is  His  f/c- 
sire^  all  things  considered,  that  they 
should ;  because  whatever  it  is  His  will 
mankind  should  do,  it  is  His  desire  they 
should  do. 

And  moreover  having,  by  requiring 
that  obedience,  all  thnigs  considered, 
acted  precisely  as  though  He  desired  it, 
all  things  considered.  He  has  virtually 
declared  that  he  does  desire  it,  all  things 
considered.  He  must  therefore  so  desire  it, 
for  otherwise  He  must  have  made  a  decla- 
ration that  is  not  true,  which  He  cannot 
have  done.  If  He  had  only  desired  it,  in 
itself  considered,  and  not  all  things  con- 
sidered, supposing  the  distinction  to  exist, 
which  that  language  is  employed  to  de- 
note. He  would  only  have  required  it,  in 
itself  considered;  and  thereby  declared, 
that  He  desired  it  only  in  itseif  consider- 
ed ;  since  if  he  only  desired  it,  in  itself 
considered,  no  possible  reason  could  ex- 
ist for  His  requiring  it  in  any  other  re- 
spect than  in  itself  considered.  For  why 
should  He  require  more  than  He  desires.'^ 
We  challenge  all  the  advocates  of  this 
fancied  distinction  to  furnish  us  a  single 
reason,  proving  that  it  is  possible  that 
God  could  require  from  all  mankind  a 
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perfect  obedience,  all  thinsjs  considered; 
for  any  other  reason,  than  that  he  lesired 
it,  ail  things  considered. 

And  furthermore,  in  requiring  it,  all 
things  considered,  He  has  virtually  de- 
clared, tfjat  it  is  its  being  such  a  thing  as 
it  is,  all  things  considered,  that  is  the  rea- 
son of  His  requiring  it;  and  has  therefore 
declared,  that  it  is  its  being  such  a  thing 
as  it  is,  all  things  considered,  that  is  the 
reason  that  he  desires  it.  If  then,  he  does 
not  desire  it,  all  things  considered,  He 
has  made  a  declaration  that  is  not  true, 
which  he  cannot  have  done.  If  God  in  re- 
quiring it  looked  at  it  in  all  respects,  who 
has  authority  to  say,  that  in  desiring  it, 
He  did  not  also  look  at  it  in  all  respects.'* 

Whether  then,  any  such  distinction  as 
that  in  question  exists,  or  not,  it  is  certain 
that  God,  all  things  considered,  (/e^xVc^  all 
mankind  to  yielJ  Him  a  perfect  obe- 
dience. 

We  are  also  aware,  that  to  these  views 
tho  objection  will  be  made  by  those  whom 
we  oppose,  that  if  God  as  really  and  per- 
fectly desired  all  mankind,  in  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  exist,  to  yield  Him 
a  perfect  obedience,  as  He  does  His 
children,  in  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  exist,  to  yield  Him  obedience  in  all 
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the  instances  in  which  they  obey  Him, 
then,  since  that  which  He  really  and  per- 
fectly desires  should  take  place,  does  not 
lake  place,  He  must  be  unhappy. 

To  this  objection  we  reply,— FeV^Z,  That 
God  is  not  disappointed  iii  all  by  the  dis- 
obedience of  mankind,  and  is  not  there- 
fore made  unhappy  by  that  means.  For 
though  He  desires  them  to  yield  Him  a 
perfect  obedience,  yet  He  does  not  expect 
that  they  will.  He  knows  perfectly  that 
in  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are 
placed,  they  will  not  yield  Him  obedi- 
ence, but  will  disobey;  and  is  therefore 
no  more  disappointed  by  their  disobedi- 
ence than  He  would  be  if  He  had  no  de- 
sire that  they  should  obey. 

Secondly.  The  objection  may  be  made 
with  as  much  propriety  to  the  view  of 
God's  desire  entertained  by  the  objec- 
tors, as  to  the  view  which  we  have  exhi- 
bited. For  if,  as  they  hold,  God  really 
and  perfectly  desires  all  mankind  to  yield 
Him  a  perfect  obedience,  in  itself  consi- 
dered; then  it  must  be  as  true,  that  be- 
cause that  which,  in  itself  considered.  He 
really  and  perfectly  desires  should  take 
place,  does  not,  in  itself  considered,  take 
place.  He  is  made  unhappy  by  it ;  as  it 
can  be  that  because  that  which,  all  things 
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considered,  He  really  and  perfectly  de- 
sires should  take  place,  does  not,  all 
things  considered,  take  place,  He  must 
be  made  unhappy  by  its  not  taking  place. 
Let  the  objectors  then  remove  the  ob- 
jection from  their  own  views  before  they 
urge  it  against  ours. 

Thirdly,  But  the  objection  has  no  force 
against  either  of  those  views.  It  no  more 
follows  that  God  is  unhappy  because 
mankind  do  not  render  Him  the  perfect 
obedience  He  desires  them  to  render, 
than  it  follows  from  the  fact  that  He  loves 
holiness  really  and  perfectly,  that  there- 
fore He  is  unhappy  because  it  does  not 
exist  in  every  instance  in  which  it  might, 
and  from  the  fact,  that  He  hates  sin  really 
and  perfectly,  that  He  is  unhappy  because 
it  exists  as  it  does. 

Jigain.  Those  whom  we  oppose  will 
probably  ask  by  way  of  objection  to  the 
views  we  have  presented,  vvhy,  if  God 
thus  really  and  perfiectly  desires  all  man- 
kind to  yield  Him  a  perfect  obedience, 
does  He  not  make  them  yield  such  an 
obedience  ?  And  remark,  that  He  is  able 
to  make  them  yield  a  perfect  obedience; 
and  if  He  desired  they  should,  it  is  to  be 
presumed  He  would  cause  them  to  ren- 
der it. 
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To  this  we  reply,  that  our  proposition 
is,  that  God  desires  mankind  in  the  circum- 
stances in  ichich  they  are  now  placed^  to  yield 
Him  a  perfect  obedience  ;  that  is,  in  cir- 
cumstances in  which  He  employs  only 
that  specific  quantity  of  means  to  induce 
them  to  yield  such  an  obedience  which 
He  does  employ,  and  which  obedience 
is  attended  with  all  the  difficulties  with 
which  it  is  attended.  Our  proposition 
does  not  affirm  that  He  desires  them  to 
yield  Him  a  perfect  obedience,  without 
any  consideration  whether  or  not  He 
must  place  them  in  different  circumstan- 
ces from  those  in  which  they  now  exist, 
in  order  to  lead  them  to  yield  that  obe- 
dience; that  is,  whether  or  not  He  must 
use  a  much  greater  quantity  of  means 
than  He  now  employs  to  induce  them  to 
yield  that  obedience.  He  cannot  use 
any  more  means  than  He  now  employs 
to  induce  them  to  yield  a  perfect  obedi- 
ence, without  placing  them  in  different 
circumstances  from  those  in  which  they 
now  exist.  And  since,  if  they  are  not 
disposed  to  yield  Him  obedience  under 
the  influence  of  that  quantity  of  means 
He  now  employs.  He  cannot  lead  them 
to  yield  Him  obedience  without  employ- 
ing a. larger  quantity  of  means  ;  He  can- 
26 
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not  lead  them  to  yield  Him  obedience 
without  placing  them  in  new  circumstan- 
ces. The  reason,  therefore,  that  God^ 
although  He  desires  them  to  yield  Him  a 
perfect  obedience  in  the  circumstances 
in  which  they  exist,  does  not  actually  lead 
them  to  render  a  perfect  obedience,  is 
that  He  cannot  lead  them  to  yield  a  per- 
fect obedience,  without  placing  them  in 
different  circumstances.  The  obedience 
which  He  desires  is  an  obedience  in  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  now  exist; 
an  obedience  therefore,  rendered  in  any 
other  circumstances,  were  He  supposed 
to  lead  them  to  render  it,  would  not  be 
the  obedience  which  He  desires. 

The  proposition  then  is,  we  trust,  esta- 
blished, that  God  desires  all  mankind,  in 
the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  pla- 
ced, to  yield  Him  a  perfect  obedience. 
And  the  truth  of  that  proposition  involves 
the  truth  of  the  general  proposition  we 
have  alleged  it  to  sustain  ;  that  if  man- 
kind were  in  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  exist,  to  yield  a  perfect  obedience 
to  the  divine  law,  that  obedience  would 
be  as  good  materials  as  their  disobedience 
is,  for  a  perfect  display  of  the  divine  glo- 
ry; and  that  the  same  sum  of  glory  would 
result  to  the  Most  High  from  the  system 
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ot  events  which  would  then  exist,  as  re- 
dounds to  Him  from  the  system  of  events 
which  now  exists ;  since  He  could  not 
really  and  perfectly  desire  them  to  yield 
ihat  ohedience  unless  it  wouid  be  as  good 
materials  as  their  disobedience  is,  for  a 
perfect  display  of  His  glory;  and  unless 
the  same  sum  of  glory  would  redound  to 
Him  from  the  system  of  events  which 
would  then  exist,  as  results  to  Him  from 
the  system  of  events  which  now  exists. 
For  a  perfect  display  of  His  glory,  is  the 
object  of  His  supreme  desire,  and  the 
end  pursued  by  Him  supremely  in  all  His 
agency;  and,  therefore,  as,  if  their  obe- 
dience would  not  be  as  good  materials 
as  their  disobedience  is  for  a  perfect  dis- 
play of  His  glory,  their  yielding  that  obe- 
dience would  be  inconsistent  with  a  per- 
fect display  of  His  glory,  He  could  not 
desire  them  to  yield  it.  But  since  a  per- 
fect display  of  His  glory  is  the  object  of 
His  supreme  desire;  and  since,  at  the 
same  time,  He  really  and  perfectly  de- 
sires all  mankind,  in  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  exist,  to  yield  Him  a  perfect 
obedience,  it  is  certain  that  it  would  be 
entirely  consistent  with  a  perfect  display 
of  His  glory  for  them  to  yield  that  obe- 
<lience ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  certain  that 
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were  they  to  yield  that  obedience,  it  would 
be  as  good  materials  as  their  disobedi- 
ence is,  for  a  perfect  display  of  His  glory ; 
and  that  thence  the  same  sum  of  glory 
would  result  to  Him  from  the  system  of 
events  which  would  then  exist,  as  re- 
dounds to  Him  from  the  system  of  events 
which  now  exists. 

In  the  third  place — 

The  proposition  derives  support  from 
the  consideration  that  a  perfect  obedi- 
ence from  mankind,  in  the  circumstances 
in  which  they  exist,  would  be  peculiarly 
glorious  to  God. 

The  greater  the  difficulties  are  which 
are  overcome  in  rendering  an  obedience, 
the  more  glorious  will  that  obedience  be 
to  God;  for  the  greater  the  difficulties 
are  which  are  overcome  in  rendering  an 
obedience,  the  stronger  is  the  expression 
of  love  to  God,  which  is  made  in  that 
obedience.  A  being  who  performs  an 
act  of  obedience  against  the  influence 
of  powerful  temptation,  makes  a  much 
stronger  expression  of  love  to  God  in  that 
act,  than  is  made  in  performinej  an  act  of 
obedience  when  entirely  exempt  from 
temptation,  or  under  the  influence  of  only 
a  light  temptation.      And  a  being  who 
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performs  a  long  series  of  acts  of  obe- 
dience against  the  influence  of  powerful 
temptation,  makes  a  much  stronger  ex- 
pression of  his  love  and  devotedness, 
than  would  be  made  by  the  same  number 
of  acts,  when  entirely  free  from  tempta- 
tion, or  when  subjected  to  only  a  small 
influence  from  it.  Thus  Abram,  in  offer- 
ing up  Isaac,  gave  a  much  stronger  proof 
of  his  confidence  in  God  than  he  would 
have  made  in  an  act  of  obedience  to  any 
requisition  which  was  not  like  that,  ap- 
parently inconsistent  with  a  divine  pro- 
mise: and  Job  displayed  submission  to 
the  divine  will  much  more  strongly  in 
enduring  with  patience  the  severe  afflic- 
tions with  which  he  was  visited,  than  he 
could  have  done  during  th«  season  of  his 
prosperity.  When  a  being,  assailed  by 
the  violence  of  temptation,  struggles 
through  the  storm  with  a  heart  unyield- 
ing in  its  attachment  to  God,  with  a  holy 
fearfulness  spurning  all  the  alluring  joys 
of  sin,  cleaving  to  God  as  the  only  object 
worthy  of  his  love,  and  preferring  His 
service,  amid  all  the  buflfetings  of  trial,  to 
the  promised  pleasures  of  rebellion,  all 
his  holy  affections  rise  to  a  more  vigor- 
ous and  lofty  exercise  than  when  he  is  in 
a  state  of  inferior  temptation,  or  of  entire 
2b* 
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freedom  from  it.     They  show  more  indu- 
bitabjj  the  reality  and  strength  of  his  de- 
votion to  God;  and  form  a  much  more 
visible  £ind  striking  expression  of  it.     His 
obedience  in  those  circumstances,  there- 
fore, is  much  more  glorious  to  God.     It 
is  a  much  more  strong  and  impressive  tes- 
timony to  His    worthiness   of  a   perfect 
obedience  from  His  creatures.     It  pro- 
claims much  more  loudly   how  infinitely 
lovely  He  is  above  all  things  else;  and 
how  sacred  are  all   His  rights,  and  how 
just  and  holy  are  all  His  commands  ;  and 
how  unspeakably  the  pleasures  of  His 
service  surpass  all  others ;  and  how  rich 
a  privilege  it  is  to  serve  Him  even  when 
amid  the  most  trying  scenes  those  plea- 
sures are  the  least.     And  it  is  of  much 
more  worth  to  other  beings  as  an  exam- 
ple, adapted  to  inspire  those  who  are  as- 
sailed with  similar  temptations  with  equal 
resolution,  to  encourage  their  hopes  and 
prompt  them  to  suppress  the  thought  of 
turning  from   the  service   of  God  ;    and 
fitted  to  quicken  those  who  are  exempted 
from  trial  in  their  attachment  to  the  Most 
High,  and  exciting  them  to  greater  zeal 
in  expressing  their  love. 

Thus  an  act  of  obedience  is  glorious 
to  God  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  love 
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to  Him  which  is  exercised  in  it;  and  the 
degree  of  love  involved  in  an  act  of  obe- 
dience, rs  proportioned  to  the  difficulties 
which  oppose  the  exercise  of  that  act. 

From  these  considerations  it  is  appa- 
rent that  a  perfect  obedience  from  all 
mankind  in  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  are  placed,  would  be  pecnliarlj 
glorious  to  God.  For  it  would  be  per- 
formed against  the  opposing  influence  of 
powerful  temptation,  and  therefore  in- 
volve an  exalted  exercise  and  expression 
of  love  to  Him.  How  glorious  to  the  Most 
High  would  it,  for  example,  have  been,  had 
our  first  parents,  when  assailed  by  all  the 
tempting  influence  from  their  own  senses, 
and  the  subtle  and  powerful  adversary, 
to  which  they  were  subjected,  risen  in  all 
their  native  purity  superior  to  those 
temptations,  and  maintained  an  unbroken 
and  an  invincible  attachment  to  God.'^ 
What  a  tribute  of  glory  would  have  been 
presented  to  Him  by  an  obedience,  per- 
formed as  that  would  have  been,  while 
the  voice  by  which  He  spake  them  into 
being  had  scarcely  died  away  in  the  vales 
of  Eden;  and  declaring,  as  that  would  have 
declared,  that  though  emerged  but  a  mo- 
ment, as  it  were,  from  the  abyss  of  non- 
existence, the  visions  of  His  presence  they 
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had  beheld,  had  chained  to  Him  for  ever 
all  the  energies  of  their  affection ;  that 
they  had  seen  so  much  of  His  infinite 
excellence,  that  all  things  else  had  no 
power  to  attract  their  love;  that  they  had 
been  touched  with  suck  reverence  of  His 
majesty,  that  nothing  could  tempt  them 
to  forget  His  rights,  or  disrespect  His  will; 
that  they  had  been  so  ravished  with  the 
joys  of  His  presence  and  service,  that  all 
other  joys  were  unable  to  allure  their 
hearts,  or  turn  away  their  eye  from  His 
glory? 

And  with  what  emotions  of  admiration 
and  joy  would  they  have  been  beheld  by 
the  habitants  of  other  worlds?  How,  while 
their  eye  watched  the  new  created  pair, 
buffeting  their  way  through  the  tempestu- 
ous scenes  of  their  trial,  resisting,  with 
the  shield  of  faith,  all  the  fiery  darts  of 
their  mighty  tempter,  and  turning  away, 
with  a  holy  self-denial,  from  all  the  attrac- 
tions of  tlie  forbidden  tree,  would  the  uni- 
verse of  holy  beings  have  felt  a  more  ar- 
dent llame  of  love  to  the  Most  High,  kind- 
ling their  own  hearts,  and  a  more  pro- 
found reverence  of  His  will,  and  a  deeper 
sense  of  the  guilt  of  rebellioii  against  Him, 
and  fir.ijer  purposes  of  eternal  fidelity 
taking  possession  of  their  minds  ? 
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And  how  glorious  to  the  Most  High  had 
it  been,  had  all  the  descendants  of  the 
first  pair,  amid  all  the  scenes  of  Iheir  trial, 
yielded  Him  a  perfect  obedience  !  How 
glorious,  had  they  never  listened  to  the 
solicitations  of  the  adversary,  nor  indulg- 
ed the  calls  of  inordinate  passion,  nor 
stooped  to  forbidden  joys;  had  they  ne- 
ver swerved  from  the  service  of  God,  but, 
amid  all  the  opposing  influences  which 
have  been  exerted  on  them,  given  their 
whole  heart  lo  Him,  chosen  Him  as  their 
only  portion,  and  proved  that  no  storms 
of  temptation  could  quench  the  ardour  of 
their  love,  nor  shake  their  purpose  of 
constant  obedience  to  His  will !  How 
glorious  to  Him  would  it  have  been,  if  all 
the  heathens  whom  He  has  given  to  be- 
hold only  faint  visions  of  His  excellence, 
and  to  hear  the  sound  only  of  His  distant 
footstep,  had  still  been  wholly  attached  to 
Him,  and  rendered  Him  the  full  oblation 
of  their  hearts!  Hov/  glorious  to  Him  would 
it  have  been,  had  the  Israelites,  to  whom 
He  more  clearly  revealed  His  perfections, 
and  proclaimed  His  will,  ever  rendered 
Him  the  high  homage  of  love  and  faith 
which  He  required  !  How  glorious  to 
Him,  when  the  Saviour,  having  finished 
His  mighty  work,  published  the  call  of 
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mercy,  had  all  the  tribes  of  men  render- 
ed Him  thenceforth  the  tribute  of  a  joy- 
ous and  undeviating  obedience  ! 

How  glorious  to  Him  would  it  be,  should 
all  the  millions  who  are  now  descending 
the  ways  of  death,  turn  at  His  call,  and 
surrender  themselves  to  His  will  and  ser- 
vice !  And  how  happy  an  influence  would 
it  spread  over  other  worlds ! 

Thus  a  perfect  obedience  from  all  man- 
kind, in  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
are  placed,  would  be  peculiarly  glorious 
to  God ;  and  in  that  fact  we  are  present- 
ed with  ground  for  the  inference,  that  did 
they  yield  that  obedience,  it  would  be  as 
good  materials  as  their  disobedience  is 
for  a  perfect  display  of  His  glory ;  and 
that  the  same  sum  of  glory  would  redound 
to  Him  fro'^n  the  system  of  events  which 
would  then  exist,  as  results  to  Him  from 
the  system  of  events  which  now  exists. 

In  the  fourth  place — 

The  propositiori  is  corroborated  by  the 
consideration,  that  did  mankind  yield  a 
perfect  obedience  to  the  divine  law,  none 
of  the  misery  to  which  they  are  now  sub- 
jected in  punishment  of  their  rebehion 
would  exist.  The  sum  of  glory  which  re- 
sults to  God  from  the  system  of  events 
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that  now  exists,  depends  on  the  sum  of 
happiness  arising  from  it;  and  the  sum  of 
glory  which  would  redound  to  Him  from 
the  system  of  events  that  would  then  ex- 
ist, would  depend  also  on  the  sum  of  hap- 
piness which  should  result  from  it.  God 
is  glorified  by  doing  good,  and  happiness 
only  is  an  absolute  good ;  other  things 
are  good  only  as  means  of  happiness, 
God,  therefore,  is  glorified  by  giving  ex- 
istence to  happiness;  and  the  sum  of  glo- 
ry resulting  to  Him  from  a  system  of 
events,  must  depend  on  the  sum  of  happi- 
ness arising  from  that  system ;  and  He 
will  be  glorified  by  one  system  of  events 
as  much  as  by  any  other,  if  the  sum  of 
happiness  arising  from  it  will  be  the  same. 
Such  at  least  are  our  views.  If,  as  others 
hold,  the  sum  of  glory  redounding  to  God 
from  a  system  of  events,  does  not  depend 
on  the  sum  of  happiness  solely,  but  on 
the  sum  of  moral  excellence  and  happi- 
ness jointly  which  that  system  involves, 
the  principle  on  which  we  should  reason, 
were  that  our  view  of  the  subject,  and  the 
conclusion  to  which  we  should  advance, 
would  be  the  same  as  now. 

We  are  presented  then,  by  these  con- 
siderations, with  ground  for  the  irjference, 
that  did  mankind  render  a  perfect  obedi- 
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ence  to  the  law  of  God,  as  great  a  sum  or 
happiness  would  result  from  the  system 
of  events  which  would  then  exist,  as  re- 
sults from  the  present  system. 

To  ascertain  the  net  sum,  if  we  may 
use  the  language,  of  happiness  under  the 
present  system,  we  must  subtract  from  the 
whole  sum  of  happiness  existing  under  it, 
all  the  misery  which  it  includes  :  and  how 
vastly  does  that  reduce  the  net  amount 
of  happiness  below  the  whole  sum  ofhap- 
ness !  For  how  immense  is  the  sum  of 
misery  in  the  present  system  !  How  num- 
berless the  beings  who  suflfer — how  great 
their  capacity — iiow  deep  their  miseries  ! 
Count  up  the  woes  of  which  our  world  is 
now  the  scene — unfold  the  doors  of  hell, 
and  sum  up  the  miseries  of  that  world  ! — 
Turn  the  eye  back  through  every  hour 
since  the  fall — look  down  through  the 
scenes  of  eternity — and  add  up  the  awful 
sum  of  suffering  which  results,  and  will 
result,  from  sin.  Subtract,  then,  an  equal 
sum  of  happiness  from  the  whole  which 
exists,  and  how  diminished,  comparative- 
ly, is  the  balance ! 

And,  to  ascertain  the  sura  of  happiness 
which  would  exist  were  mankind  obedi- 
ent to  God,  we  must  conceive  of  them  as 
exempted  from  all  the  misery  to  which 
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they  are  subjected  under  the  present  sys- 
tem, and  as  crowned  with  all  the  happi- 
ness which  would  be  the  reward  of  obe- 
dience. The  results  of  these  two  systems 
of  events  must  be  viewed  also  in  respect 
to  their  influence  on  all  other  created 
beings. 

And  who,  contemplating  them  thus, 
does  not  find  the  impression  stealing  over 
him,  that  did  mankind  yield  the  Most 
High  a  perfect  obedience,  the  sum  of  hap- 
piness resulting  from  it  must  be  as  great 
as  that  which  now  exists  ?  Pluck  away 
from  mankind,  by  the  hand  of  perfect  obe- 
dience, those  chains  of  misery  which  op- 
press our  world — extinguish  those  fires  of 
hell — annihilate  that  deathless  worm — 
arrest  those  agonies  of  despair — exchange 
all  the  sufferings  of  eternal  death  for  life 
and  happitiess  everlasting, — and  who 
shall  grieve  that  misery  has  increased,  or 
who  shall  imagine  that  the  sum  of  happi- 
ness must  be  less  than  now  exists?  These 
views  apply  equally  to  any  portion  of 
mankind  who  should  yield  a  complete 
obedience  to  the  divine  law. 

These  views  then  corroborate  our  pro- 
position. For  if,  under  the  system  of 
events  which  would  exist  were  man- 
kind entirely  obedient,  the  sumofhappi- 
27 
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iiess  would  be  as  great  as  under  the  pre- 
sent system  of  events ;  then  as  great  a 
sum  of  glory  would  redound  to  the  Most 
High  from  that  system  of  events  as  results 
from  this. 

In  the  fifth  place — 

The  proposition  is  corroborated  by  the 
consideration,  that  no  greater  good  will 
result  to  the  universe  from  those  sins  of 
mankind  for  which  they  will  be  punished, 
than  would  have  resulted  from  a  perfect 
obedience,  rendered  in  the  circumstances 
in  which  those  sins  are  committed. 

This  is  demonstrable  from  the  justice 
of  God.  The  good  which  will  result  from 
those  sins  will  arise  entirely  from  their 
punishment,  by  the  manifestation  thereby 
made  of  the  evil  of  sin,  and  the  divine  ab- 
horrence of  it.  And  that  good  will  result 
to  God  and  to  His  holy  subjects,  by  the 
vindication  of  His  rights,  and  the  display 
of  His  attributes,  involved  in  the  infliction 
of  that  punishment. 

The  sum  of  evil  which  w  ill  be  inflicted 
in  punishment  of  those  sins  will  corres- 
pond to  the  sum  of  their  guilt;  and  the 
sum  of  their  guilt  will  depend  on  the  sum 
of  evil  to  the  universe  which  they  are  na- 
turally adapted  to  occasion,  and  which 
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would  arise  from  them  were  they  never 
visited  with  punishment. 

Were  they  left  unpunished,  they  would 
be  to  the  universe  the  occasion  of"  natural 
evil,  consisting  in  a  diminution  of  happi- 
ness, or  in  positive  misery,  or  in  both. —  ^ 
Sin  consists  in  the  exercise  of  selfishness  ;\ 
in  preferring  private  or  individual  happi-j 
ness  ahove  the  happiness  of  the  universe; 
and  pursuing  a  course  of  conduct,  to  gain 
that  private  happiness,  inconsistent  with 
the  happiness  of  the  whole.  It  is  adapt- 
ed, therefore,  to  produce  natural  evil.  It 
might  also  prove  the  occasion  of  moral 
evil-  ThR  degree  of  its  wickedness  de- 
pends on  the  degree  of  its  inconsistency 
with  the  good  of  the  whole ;  or  on  the 
quantity  of  natural  and  moral  evil  it  is 
adapted  to  produce. 

As  then  the  guilt  of  those  sins  will  cor- 
respond to  the  sum  of  injury  they  are  na- 
turally adapted  to  occasion  to  the  uni- 
verse, and  which  would  result  from  them 
were  they  left  unpunished ;  and  as  the 
sum  of  evil  wliich  will  be  inflicted  in  pu- 
nishment of  them  will  correspond  to  their 
guilt,  it  is  apparent  that  the  sum  of  evil 
which  will  be  inflicted  in  punishment  of 
them,  will  be  precisely  such,  and  only 
such,  as  shall  prevent  every  injury  to  the 
universe  which  would  result  from  them 
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were  they  left  unpunished.  For  it  is  ma- 
nifest, from  the  justice  of  the  Most  High, 
that  He  will  not  punish  mankind  beyond 
iheir  desert  of  punishment  on  account  of 
those  sins  :  and  as  their  desert  of  punish- 
ment corresponds  to  the  injury  to  the  uni- 
verse, which  would  result  from  those  sins 
if  left  unpunished  to  exert  their  natural 
influence,  it  is  manifest  that  He  will  not 
inflict  any  punishment  beyond  what  is  ne- 
cessary to  prevent  that  injury.  He  can- 
not, in  the  exercise  of  justice,  inflict  any 
greater  punishment  than  that,  unless  He 
can,  consistently  with  justice,  punish 
mankind  beyond  their  guilt;  or  unless, 
the  sjuilt  of  their  sins  exceeds  the  injury 
they  are  adapted  to  occasion.  But -He 
cannot  justly  punish  mankind  beyond 
their  guilt.  For  that  would  involve 
the  right  of  punishing  them  for  some- 
thing besides  tlieir  guilt,  as  for  holi- 
ness, or  something  independent  of  their 
moral  conduct,  or  for  nothing  at  all.  But 
it  cannot  be  consistent  with  justice  to  pu- 
nish them  for  what  does  not  involve  any 
guilt.  It  would  be  unjust  to  inflict  evil 
which  is  not  merited.  Nor  does  the  guilt 
of  sin  exceed  the  injury  it  is  adapted  to 
occasion  to  the  universe.  To  affirm  that 
it  does,  is  to  charge  with  guilt  that  which 
is  granted  to  be  harmless,  which  is  ab- 
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surd.  And  were  such  a  species  of  harm- 
less guilt  admitted  to  exist,  it  would  not 
be  consistent  with  the  justice  of  God  to 
punish  it,  for  it  is  inconsistent  with  justice 
to  punish  what  is  harmless.  If  sin  were 
not  a  violation  of  the  rights,  and  conse- 
quently, if  left  to  produce  its  natural  ef- 
fects, inconsistent  with  the  happiness  of 
the  universe,  it  cannot  be  possible  that  it 
should  involve  any  guiit.  And  therefore 
the  sins  of  mankind  do  not  involve  any 
guilt  beyond  the  injury  which  they  are 
adapted  to  occasion  to  the  universe.  As 
then  the  guilt  of  sin  consists  entirely  in  its 
injuriousness  to  the  universe,  and  God 
cannot,  consistently  with  justice,  punish 
it  beyond  its  guilt,  it  is  apparent  that  He 
will  not  punish  mankind  on  account  of 
their  sins,  beyond  what  is  required  to  pre- 
vent their  sins  doing  any  injury  to  Him 
and  His  kingdom.  To  punish  them  more 
than  that,  would  be  to  punish  them  be- 
yond their  injuriousness,  and  therefore 
beyond  their  guilt. 

The  design  of  God  in  punishing  man- 
kind is,  by  an  exhibition  of  the  evil  of 
their  sins,  and  His  hatred  of  them,  to  pre- 
vent the  injury  to  the  universe  which 
would  result  from  them  were  they  permit- 
ted to  go  unpunished.  The  evil  of  their 
27* 
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sins,  and  thence  God's  hatred  of  them, 
correspond  to  the  injury  they  are  adapted 
to  occasion.  He  cannot,  therefore,  con- 
sistently with  justice,  punish  mankind  to 
any  greater  extent,  than  to  prevent  their 
sins  doing  Him  and  His  kingdom  any  in- 
jury. For  to  punish  them  beyond  that, 
would  be  to  exhibit  those  sins  as  more 
evil  than  they  actually  are,  and  to  ex- 
press a  greater  degree  of  hatred  of  them 
than  they  actually  deserve. 

And  as  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  justice 
of  God,  so  it  is  with  the  good  of  the  uni- 
verse, for  Him  to  inflict  upon  mankind 
any  more  punishment  than  is  necessary  to 
prevent  the  injury  which  their  sins  are 
adapted  to  occasion.  He  can  have  no 
pleasure  in  the  punishment  of  sin,  on  any 
other  ground  than  its  promoting  the  good 
of  the  universe;  and  but  for  that  effect, 
would  never  punish  it.  But  it  cannot  pro- 
mote the  good  of  the  universe  to  punish 
men  to  a  greater  degree  than  would  cor- 
respond with  the  evil  which  their  sin^ 
were  adapted  to  produce  ;  nor  to  express 
a  greater  abhorrence  of  their  guilt  than 
it  merits,  for  that  would  be  unjust  in  God, 
and  therefore  inconsistent  with  His  glory 
and  the  good  of  His  kingdom. 

God  will  therefore  inflict  on  mankind 
only  so  much  punishment  as  shall  prevent 
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their  sins  occasioning  any  injury  to  the 
universe.  The  universe  will  only  be  pla- 
ced, by  that  punishment,  in  as  favourable 
circumstances  as  those  in  which  it  would 
have  been  had  mankind  never  committed 
the  sins  for  which  the  punishment  will  be 
inflicted.  And,  as  all  the  good  which  will 
result  to  the  universe  from  the  existence 
of  those  sins  will  arise  from  their  punish- 
ment; and  as  only  the  same  sum  of  good 
will  result  from  their  punishment  which 
would  have  existed  had  they  never  been 
committed  ;  it  is  apparent  that  the  sum 
of  good  which  will  arise  from  the  exist- 
ence of  those  sins,  will  not  exceed,  but 
will  exactly  equal,  the  sum  which  would 
bave  existed  had  mankind  yielded  a  per- 
fect obedience  in  the  circumstances  in 
which  those  sins  are  committed.  And 
this  fact  corroborates  the  position,  that  no 
greater  good  will  result  from  any  of  the 
sins  of  mankind,  than  would  have  existed 
had  they  yielded  a  perfect  obedience  in- 
stead of  committing  those  sins.  If  any 
greater  good  will  result  from  the  exist- 
ence of  any  of  their  sins,  it  must  result 
from  those  which  shall  be  forgiven.  But 
whence  can  it  be  proved,  or  rendered  pro- 
bable, that  they  are  better  materials  for 
a  display  of  the  divine  glory,  than  a  per- 
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feet  obedience  rendered  in  their  place 
would  have  been  ? 

Whence  can  it  be  shown,  that  the  ex- 
ercise of  His  grace  in  pardoning  them, 
will  be  more  glorious  to  God  than  the  ex- 
ercise of  His  justice  in  punishing  the 
others  ?  There  is  no  ground  from  which 
to  infer  the  conclusion,  that  those  sins 
which  shall  be  forgiven,  constitute  better 
materials  for  manifesting  the  divine  glory, 
than  those  which  shall  be  punished ;  and 
in  the  fact,  therefore,  that  those  which 
are  to  be  punished,  are  no  better  materi- 
als for  the  display  of  the  divine  glory, 
than  a  perfect  obedience,  rendered  in 
their  place,  would  have  been,  we  are 
furnished  with  at  least  probable  ground 
for  the  inference,  that  those  also  which 
are  to  be  forgiven  are  no  better  materi- 
als for  the  same  end,  than  a  perfect  obe- 
dience in  their  place  would  have  been. 

In  the  sixth  place — 

The  proposition  is  demonstrated  to  be 
true  by  the  fact,  that  unless  it  be  true,  no 
godly  sorrow  can  be  exercised  for  sin. 

If  it  be  not  true,  that  were  mankind 
to  yield  in  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  exist,  a  perfect  obedience  to  the  di- 
vine law,  their  obedience  would  be  as 
good  materials  as  their  disobedience  is, 
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for  a  perfect  display  of  the  divine  glory; 
and  if  thence  it  be  not  true,  that  the  same 
sum  of  glory  would  redound  to  God  from 
the  system  of  events  which  would  then 
exist,   as  results  to  Him  from  the  system 
which  now  exists;  then  it  follows,  that  all 
their  sin  must  be  necessary  to  the  glory  of 
God  by  a  natural  necessity.     A  necessity 
must  arise  from  its  nature  of  admitting  it 
to  precisely  such  an  exteiit  into  a  system 
that  shall  secure  a  perfect  display  of  His 
glory.     The  substitution  of  holiness  in  its 
place  would  injure  the  system,  and  pre- 
vent a  perfect  display  of  His  glory.     And 
it  would  therefore  be  a  real  and  an  un- 
speakable disadvantage  to  the  Most  High 
and  to  the   universe,   were  mankind   to 
yield  Him  a  perfect  obedience;  for  if  it 
be  the   nature  of  sin,  and  not  the  mere 
fact,  that  mankind,  in  the  circumstances 
in  which  they  are  placed,  choose  to  exer- 
cise it  instead  of  holiness,  that  makes  it 
necessary  to  a  perfect  display  of  the  di- 
vine  glory;    then  it   is  necessary  to  the 
divine  glory  by  a  natural  necessity,  a  ne- 
cessity which  it  is  impossible  to  obviate. 
And   if  mankind,  by  yielding   a  pertect 
obedience  to  the  divine  law,  would  pre- 
vent a  perfect  display  of  the  glory  of  God, 
then,  were  they  to  render  that  obedience, 
it  w^ould  be  an  unspeakable  disadvantage 
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to  Him  and  to  the  universe.  And  if  a  per- 
fect obedience  from  mankind  would  be 
such  an  unspeakable  disadvantage  to  the 
Most  High  and  to  the  universe,  then  it  is 
an  unspeakable  advantage  to  the  Most 
High  and  to  the  universe,  that  they  do 
not  yield  that  obedience,   but   disobey 
Him  precisely  as  they  do.     And  if  it  be 
such  an   unspeakable   advantage  to  the 
Most  High  and  to  the  universe,  that  man- 
kind  disobey  Him  precisely  as  they  do; 
because  their  disobedience  enables  Him 
to  make  a  perfect  display  of  His  glory, 
which    without    that    disobedience    He 
could  not  make ;  then  it  is  a  subject  of 
unspeakable  joy,  that  mankind  disobey 
Him  precisely  as  they  do;  and  it  should 
fill  every  heart  that  is  friendly  to  Him  with 
exultation ;    and  the  thought,  that  they 
will  continue  to  rebel  against  Him  pre- 
cisely as  they  will,  should  fill  every  such 
heart  with  the  most  exalted  satisfaction. 
And  had  any  of  mankind  refused  to  dis- 
obey  Him    precisely  as   they   have,    it 
should  be  to  all  His  friends  a  subject  of 
deep   and   everlasting    regret;    and    the 
thought,   that  any   of  them    should   not 
hereafter  disobey  Him  precisely  as  they 
will,  should  be  unspeakably  painful.  For 
since  all  mankind  are  under  obligation  to 
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desire  supremely  a  perfect  display  of  the 
divine  glory,  they  are  also  under  obliga- 
tion to  rejoice  supremely  in  the  exist- 
ence of  precisely  that  sum  of  moral  evil 
which  is  necessary  by  a  natural  necessity 
to  such  a  display  of  that  glory,  and  bound 
supremely  to  shrink  from  the  desire^  that 
precisely  such  a  sum  of  sin  should  not 
exist.  And  each  individual  is  bound  to 
rejoice  in  the  existence  of  all  the  sins 
which  he  commits,  as  well  as  in  the  exist- 
ence of  all  the  sins  the  rest  of  mankind 
commit;  and  to  rejoice  that  all  the  sins 
shall  exist  which  he  shall  hereafter  com- 
mit, as  well  as  that  all  those,  which  others 
shall  commit,  shall  exist. 

Now  if  such  are  the  obligations  of  man- 
kind, it  is  obviously  impossible  that  any 
godly  sorrow  for  sin  should  be  exercised; 
for  wliat  then  can  godly  sorrow  for  sin 
be  ?  Is  it  sorrow  for  the  existence  of  sin 
in  general.'^  Or  is  it  sorrow  for  the  exist- 
ence of  one's  own  sins?  Or  is  it  sorrow 
that  the  overt  acts  of  sin  are  committed 
from  such  motives  ?  Or  is  it  sorrow  for 
sin,  in  itself  considered  ?  Or  is  it  hatred 
of  sin  ?  Or  is  it  part  or  all  of  these  united  ? 
We  do  not  mention  each  of  these,  because 
we  regard  them  as  so  many  difTerent 
kinds  of  sorrow,  but  merely  because  those 
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whom  we   oppose    are    accustomed    to 
speak  of  them  as  such. 

If  men  are  under  obligation  to  rejoice 
supremely,  that  mankind  commit  precise- 
ly that  quantity  of  sin  which  they  do 
commit,  then. 

First.  Godly  sorrow  for  sin  cannot 
consist  in  sorrow  for  the  existence  of  sin 
in  general. 

Godly  sorrow  for  sin  is  a  holy  sorrow 
for  it;  a  sorrow  involving  right  views  and 
feelings  respecting  it,  and  exercised  in 
compliance  with  an  obligation;  and  sor- 
row for  sin  in  genera!,  is  sorrow  for  all  the 
sin  of  mankind,  contemplated  as  a  whole. 
If  then  men  are  under  obligation  to  re- 
joice in  the  existence  of  sin  in  general, 
godly  sorrow  for  sin  cannot  consist  in  sor- 
row for  the  existence  of  sin  in  general. 
First,  because  it  is  impossible  that  the 
same  identical  thing  should  be  to  them, 
at  the  same  time,  an  object  both  of  su- 
preme joy  and  sorrow.  It  is  absurd  to 
suppose,  that  precisely  the  same  thing, 
which  is  a  ground  of  joy,  should,  at  the 
same  time,  be  a  ground  of  sorrow.  Next, 
because,  if  they  are  under  obligation  to 
rejoice  in  the  existence  of  sin  in  general, 
they  cannot  be  under  obligation  to  exer- 
cise sorrow  for  the  existence  of  sin  in  ge- 
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neral ;  for  in  order  that  that  might  he  the 
case,  precisely  the  same  thing,  which  was 
the  ground  of  the  one  ohhgation,  must  he 
the  ground  of  the  other.  But  it  is  absurd 
to  suppose  the  same  identical  thing  to  he 
the  ground  of  two  opposite  obligations; 
since  that  in  it,  which  would  nmke  it 
the  ground  of  one  of  the  obligatioris, 
would  prevent  its  being  the  ground  of  the 
other.  And  it  is  absurd  too,  to  suppose 
they  could  obey  two  such  opposing  obli- 
gations; since,  as  both  obligations  would 
rest  on  them  at  all  times,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  comply  witli  one  without  vio- 
lating the  other.  Thirdly,  because  if 
right  views  respecting  sin  would  lead 
them  to  rejoice  in  its  existence,  right 
views  respecting  it  could  not  lead  thera 
to  sorrow  on  account  of  its  existence.  As 
then,  from  the  nature  of  the  things,  it  is 
impossible  that  men  should,  at  the  same 
time,  both  rejoice  in  the  existence  of  sin 
in  general,  and  exercise  sorrow  for  it ;  and 
impossible  also,  that  they  sliould  be  un- 
der obligation,  at  the  same  time,  both  to 
rejoice  in  its  existence,  and  exercise  sor- 
row for  it ;  it  is  manifest  that,  if  men  are 
under  obligation  to  rejoice  in  the  exist- 
ence of  sin  in  general,  godly  sorrow  for 
28 
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sin  cannot  consist  in  sorrow  for  the  exist- 
ence of  sin  in  general. 

Secondly.  Nor  for  the  same  reasons  can 
it  consist  in  sorrow  for  the  existence  of 
their  oivn  sins.  It  is  undouhtedly  a  fact, 
tfmt  when  men  exercise  godly  sorrow  for 
sin,  their  sorrow  respects  their  own  sins, 
and  riot  the  sins  of  others ;  yet  if  they  are 
under  ohhgation  to  rejoice  at  the  exist- 
ence of  all  the  sin  which  exists,  their  sor- 
row cannot  consist  in  sorrow  for  the  exist- 
ence of  their  own  sins;  for  they  are  un- 
der as  high  obligation  to  rejoice  at  the 
existence  of  all  the  sins,  which  they  have 
committed,  as  they  are  to  rejoice  at  tlie 
existence  of  any  of  the  sins  which  others 
have  committed.  Their  sins  are  as  ne- 
cessary to  the  glory  of  God,  as  the  sins  of 
others;  and  whatever  exists  in  respect 
to  the  sins  of  others,  to  constitute  a  reason 
for  rejoicing  at  their  existence,  exists 
equally  in  regard  to  their  own,  to  consti- 
tute a  reason  for  rejoicing  at  their  exist- 
ence. And  it  is  equally  as  impossible 
for  them,  at  the  same  time,  to  rejoice  in 
the  existence  of  their  own  sins,  and  exer- 
cise sorrow  for  their  existence,  as  it  is  to 
rejoice  at  the  existence  of  the  sins  of 
others,  and  exercise  sorrow  for  then 
existence. 
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And  if  godly  sorrow  does  not  consist  in 
sorrow  for  the  existence  of  their  own  sins, 
it  does  not  of  course  consist  in  sorrow, 
that  //if y  committed  those  sirjs;  for  sor- 
row, that  they  committed  those  sins, 
would  be  sorrow,  tljat  those  sins  existed^ 
since  the  existence  of  those  sins  depended 
on  their  committinsf  tliem.  Those  iden- 
tical sins  coidd  never  exist,  unless  they 
were  the  acts  of  the  identical  persons 
who  committed  them.  And  if  it  would  be 
inconsistent  with  the  glory  of  God.  for  any 
of  mankind  not  to  disobey  His  law,  in  all 
those  instances  in  which  they  do  disobey 
it ;  then  as  it  would  be  inconsistent  with 
His  glory  for  any  not  to  commit  the  iden- 
tical sins  wl.ich  they  do  commit,  they  are 
bound  to  rejoice,  that  they  do  commit 
those  identical  sins  which  they  do  com- 
mit. 

Besides,  to  sorrow  because  those  sins 
were  committed  by  themselves^  instead  of 
being  committed  by  others  of  mankind, 
would  be  to  sorrow  from  pure  selfishness. 
They  could  not  desire  that  those  sins 
should  have  been  committed  by  others, 
instead  of  themselves,  for  any  other  rea- 
son than  that  the  evils  resuiting  from  them 
might  fall  on  others,  instead  of  fdling  on 
themselves;  and  sorrow  arising  from  such 
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worketh  death,  and  not  godly  sorrow. 

Thirdly.  Nor  can  it  be  sorrow  that  the 
overt  acts  of  sin  were  committed  fiom 
such  motives.  First,  because  probably 
only  a  small  proportion  of  the  sins  of 
rnen  involve  any  overt  acts.  They  are 
simple  exercises  of  the  lieart  unaccom- 
panied by  any  external  act.  l^hus  the 
simple  exerciser  of  hatred  to  God,  and 
malevolence  to  men,  does  not  involve 
any  overt  act.  And  since  therefore  men 
are  under  obligation  to  exercise  godly 
sorrow  for  all  their  sins,  whether  they  in- 
clude overt  acts  or  not,  it  is  absurd  to 
suppose  that  godly  sorrow  consists  sim- 
ply in  sorrow,  that  the  overt  acts  of  sin 
were  committed  from  wrong  motives. 
Next,  because  it  is  absurd  to  suppose, 
that  many  of  the  overt  acts  of  sin  should 
not  be  performed  from  wrong  motives. 
Can  the  overt  act  of  worshipping  an  idol 
be  performed  from  any  other  than  wrong 
motives?  And  thirdly,  because  sorrow 
that  the  overt  acts  of  sirj  were  committed 
from  wrong  motives,  would  be  sorrow 
that  those  acts  were  sinful;  since  it  is 
their  being  performed  from  wrong  mo- 
tives that  constitutes  their  sinfulness.  To 
exercise  sorrow  that  those  sins  were  com- 
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inittcd  from  wrong  motives,  would  there- 
fore be  to  exercise  sorrow  that  those  sins 
exist:  since  some  of  the  overt  acts,  such 
as  those  of  idolatry,  could  not,  from  their 
nature,  be  committed  except  from  wrong 
motives;  and  the  others  could  not  be 
sinful  acts,  unless  performed  from  wrong 
motives.  But  sorrow  that  those  sins  ex- 
ist would  not  be  godly  sorrow,  because 
it  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  exercise 
of  joy  on  account  of  their  existence.  If 
men  are  bound  to  rejoice  that  they  com- 
mitted those  identical  sinful  overt  acts; 
and  if  those  identical  overt  acts  could 
not  have  been  committed  except  from 
wrong  motives ;  then  they  are  bound  to 
rejoice  that  they  committed  them  from 
wrong  motives,  and  bound  therefore  not 
to  exercise  sorrow  that  they  committed 
them  from  those  motives. 

Fourthly.  Nor  can  it  be  sorrow  for  sin 
in  itself  considered.  Sin,  in  itself  consi- 
dered, is,  as  we  have  already  shown,  sin 
considered  in  respect  to  its  whole  nature, 
as  being  in  all  that  pertains  to  it  and  con- 
stitutes it  precisely  such  a  thing  as  it  is. 
Thus  any  particular  sinful  act  in  itself 
considered,  is  that  act  considered  in  re- 
spect to  all  which  pertains  to  it,  and  con- 
stitutes its  nature ;  that  is.  its  being  the 
28* 
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act  of  the  person  who  exercises  it,  and 
being  performed  at  the  time  and  in  the  cir- 
cumstances, in  respect  to  knowledge,  mo- 
tives, and  every  thing  else,  in  which  it 
took  place ;  and  its  being  the  violation 
of  that  particular  command,  of  which  it 
is  a  violation,  and  precisely  such  a  viola- 
tion of  that  command  as  it  is  ;  and  its  be- 
ing of  a  nature  adapted  to  produce,  or 
to  be  employed  to  produce,  precisely  the 
effects  which  it  is  adapted  to  produce, 
as  exciting  the  divine  displeasure,  occa- 
sioning God  to  display  His  justice,  or 
grace,  or  other  attributes  ;  and  the  cause 
of  punishment,  or  of  penitence,  or  of  other 
effects  to  the  person  who  performed  it, 
and  of  good  or  of  evil  to  other  beings; 
and  so  its  being  in  all  respects  precisely 
the  thing  which  it  is.  It  is  having  all  that 
belong  to  its  nature,  which  really  belongs 
to  it,  that  constitutes  it  the  identical 
thing  which  it  is;  and  to  consider  it  in 
itself  as  the  very  identical  thing  which  it 
is,  is  to  consider  it  as  having  all  that  be- 
long to  its  nature  which  really  does  be- 
long to  it.  And  the  same  is  true  of  all 
the  sins  which  mankind  commit. 

Now  from  this  it  is  manifest,  that  if 
mankind  are  under  obligation  to  rejoice, 
that  all  the  sins  which  they  have  com- 
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initted  exist,  godly  sorrow  for  sin  cannot 
consist  in  sorrow  for  sin,  in  itself  consi- 
dered. For  sorrow  for  those  sins,  in 
themselves  considered,  would  be  sorrow, 
that  those  sins  exist. 

Sorrow  for  those  sins,  in  themselves 
considered,  must  be  sorrow,  either  that 
those  sins  possess  such  a  nature  as  they 
do;  or  sorrow  that  they  were  committed 
by  themselves,  and  not  by  others  of  man- 
kind ;  or  else  sorrow  that  they  were  com- 
mitted at  all. 

If  it  be  sorrow,  that  those  sins  possess 
such  a  nature  as  they  do,  then  it  is  sor- 
row that  those  sins  exist.  For  those 
identical  sins  could  not  exist,  unless  they 
possessed  the  nature  which  they  do:  it 
is  having  precisely  all  those  things  be- 
long to  their  nature,  which  do  belong  to 
it,  that  constitutes  them  the  identical  sins 
which  they  are.  Were  their  nature  dif- 
ferent to  any,  even  the  least  degree,  from 
what  it  now  is,  they  would  not  be  the 
identical  sins  they  now  are,  but  ditFerent 
sins.  Sorrow  then,  that  they  possess  the 
identical  nature  they  do  possess,  is  sor- 
row that  they  do  not  possess  a  different 
nature;  and  that  is,  sorrow  that  they  are 
the  identical  sins  they  are,  and  not  ditfer- 
ent  sins.     But  sorrow  that  they  are  the 
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identical  sins,  which  they  are,  and  not 
different  sins,  is  sorrow  that  those  iden- 
tical sins  exist  that  do  exist. 

Such  also  is  the  fact,  if  sorrow  for 
those  sins,  in  themselves  considered, 
be  sorrow  that  they  were  comniitted  by 
themselves,  instead  of  others  of  mankind. 
For  it  constitutes  a  part  of  the  nature  of 
those  sins,  that  they  were  committed  by 
the  identical  persons  by  whom  they  were 
com'niited.  and  those  identical  sirjs  would 
not  exist,  except  as  the  acts  of  the  iden- 
tical persons,  w  liose  acts  they  are.  Were 
they  the  acts  of  other  persons,  they  would 
not  be  the  same,  but  different  sins.  Sor- 
row, therefore,  that  they  are  the  acts  of 
the  identical  persons,  whose  acts  they 
are,  is  sorrow  that  those  identical  sins 
exist. 

And  such  of  course  is  the'  fact,  if  sor- 
row for  those  sins  be  sorrow  that  they 
were  committed  at  all.  Since,  then,  sor- 
row for  the  sins  mankind  have  commit- 
ted, in  themselves  considered,  would  be 
sorrow  that  those  sins  exist;  it  is  mani- 
fest, that  if  mankind  are  bound  to  rejoice 
thiit  all  the  siris  exist,  which  they  have 
cotv.iaitted,  ^odly  sorrow  for  those  sins 
cannot  be  sorrow  for  them,  i^i  themselves 
considered.      [[  joy  that  they  exist,  ie^ 
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godly  joj;  sorrow  that  they  exist,  cannot 
be  godly  sorrow. 

Fifthhj  Neither  can  godly  sorrow  for 
sin  bc'  the  hatred  of" sin.  First,  because 
the  hatred  of  a  thing  it*  not  sorrow  for  it. 
Hatred  arsd  sorrow  are  exercises  essen- 
tially different.  Il'Ured  of  a  thing  is  ;)0 
more  sorrow  for  it,  than  the  love  of  it,  or 
fear  of  it,  is.  And  a  person  may  hate 
many  thi  »gs,  without  haviiig  any  sorrow 
that  those  things  exist.  We  may,  for  in- 
stance, hate  particular  kinds  of  food, 
without  feeling  any  sorrow  that  they 
exist.  Since,  then,  hatred  is  not  sorrow, 
the  hatred  of  sin  cannot  be  godly  sorrow 
for  sin.  Secondly,  because,  if  the  hatred 
of  sin  were  sorrow  for  it,  still  if  mankind 
are  under  obligation  to  rejoice  that  all 
the  sins  exist,  which  they  commit,  the 
hatred  of  their  sins  cannot  be  godly  sor- 
row for  them  :  for  if  their  hatred  of  them 
is  sorrow  for  them,  it  must,  as  in  some  of 
the  preceding  cases,  either  be  sorrow  for 
the  existence  of  sin  in  general ;  or  sorrow 
for  the  existence  of  their  own  sins;  or 
sorrow,  that  the  overt  acts  of  their  sins 
were  committed  from  wrong  motives;  or 
else  sorrow  for  sin,  in  itself  considered. 
But  sorrow  for  their  s'-is,  in  either  of 
those  respects,  would,  a^  already  shown, 
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be  sorrow  for  the  existence  of  their  sins, 
which  is  inconsistent  with  joy  for  their 
exister)ce. 

Sixthly.  Nor,  therefore,  is  godly  sorrow 
for  sin,  sorrow  for  it  in  part  or  all  of  those 
respects  united.  For  if  sorrow  for  sin  in 
each  of  those  respects  involves,  as  has 
been  shown,  sorrow  that  sin  exists,  and 
is  therefore  inconsistent  with  rejoicing  in 
its  existence;  then  sorrow  for  it  in  any 
two  or  more  of  these  respects  united, 
must  also  be  sorrow  for  its  existence,  and 
therefore  be  inconsistent  with  rejoicing 
in  its  existence. 

If  then  mankind  are  under  obligation 
to  rejoice  in  the  existence  of  all  the  sins 
they  commit,  it  is  apparent,  that  they  can- 
not exer<'ise  any  goJly  sorrow  for  them. 

Now  this  consideration  demonstrates 
the  truth  of  our  proposition,  that  did 
marikind,  \\)  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  are  placed,  yield  a  perfect  obedi- 
ence to  God,  it  would  be  as  good  mate- 
rials as  their  disobedience  is,  for  a  dis- 
play of  His  glory.  For  mankind  are  un- 
der obligation  to  exercise  godly  sorrow 
for  their  sins:  since  it  is  that  sorrow 
which  worketh  repentance  unto  salva- 
tion. But  if  they  are  under  obhgation  to 
exercise  godly  sorrow  for  their  sins;  then 
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Ihey  are  not  under  obligation  to  rejoice 
in  the  existence  of  their  sins;  since  joy 
in  the  existence  of  their  sins  is,  as  has 
been  shown,  inconsistent  with  godly  sor- 
row for  them.  But  if  they  are  not  under 
obligation  to  rejoice  in  the  existence  of 
their  sins,  then  their  sins  cannot  be  ne- 
cessary to  the  glory  of  God  by  a  natural 
necessity  :  For  if  their  sins  were  neces- 
sary to  the  glory  of  God  by  a  natural  ne- 
cessity, they  would,  as  has  been  show.^, 
be  under  obligation  to  rejoice  in  their 
existence.  Being  under  obligation  to  re- 
joice in  the  perfect  display  of  the  divine 
glory,  they  are,  if  their  sins  are  necessaiy 
to  the  div  ine  glory,  by  a  natural  necessi- 
ty, under  equal  obligation  to  rejoice  in 
the  existence  of  their  sins,  by  which  alone 
a  perfect  display  of  the  divine  glory  can 
be  made.  But  if  their  sins  are  not  ne- 
cessary to  the  glory  of  God,  by  a  natural 
necessity,  then,  did  mankind  yield  a  per- 
fect obedience  in  their  place,  the  glory 
of  God  would  be  displayed  to  the  same 
perfection  as  it  now  is.  For  if  their  sins 
are  not  riecessary  to  the  glory  of  God  by 
a  natural  necessity,  then  the  necessity  of 
their  existence  does  not  arise  from  any 
thii>g  peculiar  to  their  nature:  but  sim- 
ply  from   the   circumstance,    that    men 
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choose  to  commit  those  sins,  instead  of 
performing  acts  of  obedience.  But  if  all 
thit  renders  their  sins  necessary  to  a 
perfect  display  of  the  divine  glory  is, 
that  mankind  choose  to  commit  those 
sins,  instead  of  performing  acts  of  obedi- 
ence, then  demonstratively,  if  mankind 
were  to  yield  a  perfect  obedience  to  God, 
their  sins  would  not  be  necessary  to  a 
perfect  display  of  the  divine  glory.  And 
if  by  their  yielding  a  perfect  obedience, 
their  sins  would  not  be  necessary  to  a 
perfect  display  of  the  divine  glory,  then 
their  obedience  vvould  be  as  good  mate- 
rials as  their  disobedience  is,  for  a  per- 
fect display  of  the  divine  glory;  and, 
thence,  the  same  sum  of  glory  would  re- 
sult to  God,  from  the  system  of  events, 
which  w^oiild  then  exist,  as  redounds  to 
Him  from  the  system  of  events  which  now 
exists. 

fn  the  seventh  place — 

Our  proposition  is  demonstrated  to  be 
true  by  the  consideration,  that  unless  it 
be  true,  men  cannot  perform  any  act  from 
benex  olence  either  towards  God  or  other 
beings. 

If  the  proposition  be  not  true,  then  the 
converse  of  it  is  true,  that  all   the  sins 
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which  mankind  do  and  shall  commit,  are 
necessary  to  the  glory  of  God  by  a  natu- 
ral necessity.  But  if'  all  the  sins  which 
mankind  do  and  shall  commit,  are  neces- 
sary to  the  glory  of  God  by  such  a  neces- 
sity, then  mankind  can  never,  in  any  case, 
possess  any  certainty,  previous  to  their 
acting,  whether  an  act  of  obedience  or 
of  disobedience  is  necessary  to  the  glory 
of  God  in  that  case.  They  have  no  rule 
of  determining,  previously  to  their  acting, 
what  is  necessary  to  the  glory  of  God. 
The  divine  law  is  not  such  a  rule.  It 
does  not  show  what,  in  any  case,  is  neces- 
sary to  the  glory  of  God,  nor  what  He  de- 
sires them  to  do ;  for  His  requiring  obe- 
dience to  His  law,  is  no  proof  that  it  is 
necessary  to  His  glory,  or  consistent  with 
it;  neither  is  reason  nor  conscience  such 
a  rule.  Mankind  are  left  in  the  most  ab- 
solute uncertainty,  until  their  actions  have 
come  into  existence,  what  are  necessary 
to  the  divine  glory,  and  what  are  incon- 
sistent with  it.  In  any  given  case,  ante- 
cedently to  their  actifig,  there  is,  as  far  as 
they  are  able  to  decide,  at  least  as  great 
a  probability  (and  perhaps  a  much  great- 
er, for  undoubtedly  much  the  largest  por- 
tion of  the  actions  of  mankind  are  sinful) 
that  the  glory  of  God  demands  a  sinful 
29 
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action,  as  that  it  demands  an  act  of  obe- 
dience. 

But  mankind  being,  antecedently  to 
their  acting,  in  total  uncertainty  whether 
the  glory  ot  God  requires  them  to  act  in  a 
sinful  or  obedient  manner,  demotistrative- 
ly,  can  never  act  from  benevolence  towards 
God  or  other  beings.  For  to  act  from  be- 
nevolence to  a  being,  is  to  act  from  good 
•will  towards  him — with  a  desire  to  pro- 
mote his  well-being.  But  if  mankind,  in 
every  case  antecedently  to  their  actings 
are  in  total  uncertainty  how  they  must  act 
in  order  to  promote  the  glory  of  God,  they 
cannot  act  from  benevolence  to  Him.  If 
Ihey  yield  an  act  of  apparent  obedience 
to  His  law,  they  cannot  do  it  from  bene- 
volence to  Him,  for  they  must  do  it  in 
perfect  uncertainty  whether  it  is  not  utter- 
ly inconsistent  with  His  glory.  And  they 
cannot  be  actuated  by  benevolence  to 
Him,  in  performing  an  act  which  they 
have  no  assurance  is  not  totally  inconsist- 
ent with  His  glory.  If  they  commit  an 
overt  transgression  of  His  law,  they  can- 
not do  it  from  benevolence  to  Him ;  since, 
as  in  the  other  case,  they  must  commit  it 
in  absolute  uiw^ertainty  whether  it  is  not 
incompatible  with  His  glory;  and  bene- 
yoleuce  could  never  lead  them  to  perform 
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an  act  respecting  which  they  were  uncer- 
tain, whether  it  was  not  totally  incompati- 
ble with  His  glory. 

In  like  manner,  they  can  never  perform 
an  act  from  benevolence  to  other  beings. 
For  as  that  coarse  of  conduct  is  best  for 
the  universe  which  promotes  the  glory  of 
God ;  in  being  uncertain  how  they  must 
act  to  promote  the  glory  of  God,  they  are 
uncertain  how  they  must  act  to  promote 
the  good  of  other  beings. 

Nor  can  they,  from  benevolence  to  God 
or  other  beings,  pause,  and  suspend  act- 
ing till  they  can  ascertain  in  what  manner 
they  must  act,  in  order  to  promote  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  His  king- 
dom ;  both  because  they  must  be  in  total 
uncertainty,  but  that  to  suspend  acting  is 
entirely  incompatible  with  the  divine  glo- 
ry and  the  good  of  His  kingdom  ;  and  be- 
cause, if  they  suspended  acting  for  the 
purpose,  they  could  never  ascertain,  pre- 
viously to  their  acting,  in  what  manner 
they  should  act,  in  order  to  glorify  God, 
and  promote  the  well-being  of  His  king- 
dom. 

And  being  thus  totally  unable  to  do  any- 
thing from  benevolence  to  God  or  other 
beings,  or  to  do  any  thing  for  the  p<frpose 
of  promoting  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
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good  of  His  kingdom,  all  motives  to  ac* 
tion  derived  from  the  glory  of  God  and 
the  good  of  His  kingdom,  are  entirely  ex- 
cluded from  access  to  their  miilds.  They 
are  forced  to  act  in  all  cases  from  pure 
selfishness.  The  only  motive  to  action 
that  can  have  access  to  their  minds,  is 
the  desire  of  their  own  happiness;  and 
the  only  rule  of  determining,  in  every 
case,  whether  it  is  best  to  perform  any 
given  act  or  not,  is  the  dictate  of  selfish- 
ness. God  and  His  government  are  ab- 
solutely annihilated  as  it  respects  any  mo- 
ral influence  on  mankind ;  and  they  are 
under  a  natural  necessity  of  acting  on  the 
principles  of  Atheism.  And  being  under 
a  natural  necessity  of  acting,  in  all  their 
conduct,  from  perfect  selfishness,  they  are 
of  course  perfectly  justifiable  for  all  their 
selfish  conduct.  None  of  their  violations 
of  the  divine  law,  arising  from  selfishness, 
involve  any  guilt.  If  they  possess  any 
moral  character,  it  is  virtuous  * 

Since,  then,  if  all  the  sins  which  man- 


*  How  frequently  do  men  of  learning  hold  principles  entirely 
subversive  of  each  other.  Those  whom  we  oppose,  are  noted 
as  the  warmest  holders  and  defenders  of  the  position,  in  our 
judgment  manifestly  true,  that  all  sin  consists  in  the  exercise  of 
selfishness.  Yet  in  holding  the  position,  that  all  the  sins  man- 
Viiid  do  and  shall  connnit,  are  necessary  to  the  glory  of  God, 
by  a  natural  necessity,  they  hold,  as  we  have  slio\yn,  that  ali 
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kind  do  and  shall  commit,  are  necessary 
to  the  glory  of  God  by  a  natural  necessi- 
ty, it  is,  as  we  have  shown,  absolutely  im- 
possible that  they  should  perform  any  act 
from  benevolence  towards  God,  or  other 
beings ;  and  absolutely  impossible,  by  a 
natural  necessity,  that  they  should  not,  in 
all  their  conduct,  act  from  entire  selfish- 
ness ;  it  is  demonstrable,  that  the  sins 
which  mankind  do  and  shall  commit,  are 
not  necessary  to  the  glory  of  God  by  a 
natural  necessity.  For  if  it  is  absolutely 
impossible,  by  a  natural  necessity,  that 
mankind,  in  any  of  their  conduct,  should 
act  from  benevolence  towards  God  or 
other  beina^s,  then  they  plainly  cannot  be 
under  any  obligation^  in  any  of  their  con- 
duct, to  act  from  benevolence.  But  man- 
kind are  under  perfect  obligation,  in  all 
their  conduct,  to  act  from  benevolence 
towards  God  and  other  beings.  For  God 
requires  them,  in  all  their  conduct,  to  act 
from  benevolence  towards  Himself  and 
other  beings.  His  law  is,  "Thou  shalt 
love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart, 


aiankind  are  under  a  perfect  natural  necessity  of  acting,  in  all 
cases,  from  mere  selfishness;  and  therefore  hold  virtuall)-,  that 
all  holiness,  as  well  as  sin,  consists  in  the  exercise  of  selfish- 
ness :  Oi  else,  that  mankind  never  exercise  any  holiness:  and 
hold  also  virtually,  that  men  are  perfectly  excusatik  and  justi- 
fiable in  acting  from  pure  selfishness. 

29* 
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and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy 
strength,  and  with  all  thy  mind  ;  and  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself."  And  an  apostle 
assures  us,  that  "  love  is  the  fulfilling  of 
the  law."  That  this  love  is  benevolence, 
and  not  the  love  of  character,  is  apparent 
from  our  being  required  to  exercise  it  to- 
wards all  mankind,  without  respect  to 
their  character.  As  the  character  of  most 
of  them  is  entirely  sinful,  God  cannot  have 
required  us  to  lovp  their  character  The 
love  He  requires  must  be  good  will;  or 
Jove  to  them  as  beings  simply,  consider- 
ed abstractly  from  their  character  That 
the  love  to  God  is  benevolence,  is  seen 
too  from  our  being  directed,  whether  we 
eat,  or  drink,  or  whatever  we  do,  to  da 
all  to  His  glory. 

But  if  mankind  are  under  perfect  obli- 
gation to  be  actuated  in  all  their  conduct 
by  benevolence  towards  God  and  other 
beings,  then  there  can  be  no  natural  im- 
possibility that  they  should  act  from  be- 
nevolence, and  no  natural  necessity  of 
their  acting  in  all  their  conduct  from  pure 
selfishness;  since  such  a  necessity  would 
be  inconsistent  with  that  obligation.  And 
if  there  is  no  natural  impossibility  of  their 
acting  from  benevolence  towards  God 
and  other  beings,  in  any  case,  then  there 
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can  be  no  natural  necessity  that  mankind 
should  commit  all  the  sins  which  Mipy  do, 
and  shall  commit,  in  order  to  a  perfect 
display  of  the  divine  glory;  since,  as  we 
have  shown,  were  there  such  a  necessity, 
that  mankind  should  commit  all  those 
sins,  it  would  render  it  impossible,  by  a 
natural  necessity,  that  they  should  in  any 
case  act  from  benevolence  towards  God, 
or  other  beings.  But  if  there  is  no  natural 
necessity  that  mankind  should  commit  all 
the  sins  they  do  and  shad  commit,  in  or- 
der to  a  perfect  display  of  the  divine 
glory;  then  the  necessity  of  their  sine 
does  not  arise  from  any  thing  peculiar  to 
their  nature,  but  solely  from  the  consider- 
ation, that  maiikind^in  the  circumstances 
in  which  they  are  placed,  choose  to  com- 
mit them,  instead  of  yielding  obedience 
to  the  divine  law.  But  if  all  that  renders 
their  sins  necessary  to  a  perfect  display 
of  the  divine  glory  is,  that  mankind  choose 
to  commit  tbtm,  instead  of  yielding  obe- 
dience to  the  divine  law,  then  it  follows, 
that  were  mankind  to  yield  a  perfect  obe- 
dience to  the  divine  law,  their  sins  would 
not  be  necessary  to  the  divine  glory  ;  and 
if,  by  their  yielding  a  perfect  obedience, 
their  sins  would  not  be  necessary  to  a 
perfect  display  of  the  divine  glory,  then 
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their  obedience  would  be  as  good  mate- 
rials as  their  disobedience  is,  for  a  perfect 
display  of  the  divine  glory;  and  thence 
the  same  sum  of  glory  would  redound  to 
God  from  the  system  of  events  which, 
would  then  exist,  as  results  to  Flim  from 
the  system  of  events  that  now  exists. 

The  question  may  perhaps  be  asked  in 
regard  to  the  whole  of  our  reasoningin  sup- 
port of  this  proposition — If  a  perfect  obe- 
dience from  mankind  would  constitute  as 
good  materials  as  their  disobedience  does, 
for  a  perfect  display  of  the  divine  glory; 
and  if  the  sam^^  sum  of  glory  would  re- 
dound to  God  from  the  system  of  events, 
which  would  then  exist,  as  does  from  the 
present  system — why  does  not  God  cause 
them  to  yield  Him  a  perfect  obedience? 
Why  does  he  suflTer  them  to  rebel,  and  all 
that  evil  to  exist,  which  is  the  conse- 
quence of  their  rebellion  ?  If  no  more 
good  now  exists  than  would  exist,  if  man- 
kind yielded  a  perfect  obedience  to  His 
law,  would  it  not  be  much  better  to  make 
them  yield  such  an  obedience,  and  not 
permit  any  moral  or  natural  evil  to  exist 
in  our  world  ? 

To  this  we  reply,  that  our  proposition 
is,  that  were  mankind,  in  the  circumstanced 
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in  which  they  are  actually  placed^  to  yield  a 
periect  obedience,  then  their  obedience 
wotdd  be  as  good  materials  as  their  dis- 
obedience is,  for  a  perfect  display  of  the 
divine  glory;  that  is,  if  they  would  yield 
that  obedience,  while  He  employs  only 
that  specific  quantity  of  means  which  He 
now  employs,  to  induce  them  to  yield  such 
an  obedience;  and  while  an  obedience 
is  attended  with  all  the  difficulties  with 
w  hich  it  is  now  attended.  Our  proposi- 
tion does  not  affirm,  that  any  supposa- 
ble  obedience  whatever  from  mankind 
would  be  as  good  materials  as  their  dis- 
obedience is  for  a  perfect  display  of  the 
glory  of  God,  without  any  consideration, 
whether  or  not  He  must  place  them  ia 
different  circumstances  from  those  in 
which  they  now  exist,  in  order  to  lead 
them  to  that  obedience;  that  is,  whether 
or  not  He  must  use  a  much  greater  quan- 
tity of  means,  than  He  now  employs,  to 
lead  them  to  yield  that  obedience.  He 
cannot  use  any  more  means  than  He  now 
employs  to  induce  them  to  yield  Him  a 
perfect  obedience,  without  placing  them 
in  circumstances  different  from  those  in 
which  they  now  exist.  And  since,  if  they 
are  not  disposed,  under  the  influence  of 
that  quantity  of  means  He  now  employs 
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Co  yield  Him  obedience,  He  cannot  lead 
them  to  yiell  Him  obedience  without  em- 
ploying a  larger  quantity  of  means — He 
cannot  lead  them  to  yield  Him  obedience 
without  placing  them  in  new  circumstan- 
ces. 

The  reason,  therefore,  that  although 
were  they  to  yield  Him,  in  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  are  now  placed,  a 
perfect  obedience,  it  would  be  as  good 
materials' as  their  disobedience  is  for  a 
perfect  display  of  His  glory,  still  God 
does  not  cause  them  to  yield  a  perfect 
obedience,  is,  that  He  cannot  cause  them 
to  yield  such  an  obedience  without  plac- 
ing them  in  circumstances  different  from 
those  in  which  they  now  exist.  The  obe- 
dience, w^hich  would  be  as  good  mate- 
rials for  a  perfect  display  of  His  glory,  as 
their  disobedience  is,  is  an  obedience 
rendered  in  the  precise  circumstances  in 
which  they  now  exist ;  that  is,  an  obe- 
dience rendered  while  they  are  subjected 
to  the  precise  quantity  of  influence  of 
every  kind  to  which  they  are  now  sub- 
jected. An  obedience,  therefore,  render- 
ed in  any  other  circumstances,  were  He 
supposed  to  lead  them  to  render  it,  would 
not  be  the  obedience  which,  according 
to  the  proposition,  would  be  as  good  ma 
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ierials  for  a  perfect  display  of  His  s}ory\ 
as  their  disobedience  is. 

Is  the  question  asked,  Granting  that 
God  in  order  to  lead  mankind  to  yield  a 
perfect  obedience,  must  use  a  greater 
quantity  of  means  to  lead  them  to  yield 
it,  than  He  now  employs;  and  that  by 
using  a  greater  quantity  of  means,  He 
would  place  them  in  circumstances  dif- 
ferent from  those  in  which  they  now  ex- 
ist ;  still  if,  were  they  to  yield  a  perfect 
obedience,  in  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  now  exist,  it  would  be  as  good  ma- 
terials as  their  disobedience  iif,  for  a  per- 
fect display  of  His  glory,  why  would  not 
an  obedience  also,  yielded  in  those  cir- 
cumstances in  wljich  He  must  place  man- 
kind, in  order  that  they  may  be  induced 
to  yield  that  obedience? 

To  this  we  reply,  that  the  value  of  an 
obedience  from  mankind,  as  a  means  of 
displaying  the  divine  glory,  depends  on 
the  degree  of  love  to  God  which  is  in- 
volved and  expressed  in  that  obedience. 
An  obedience  expressing  or  involvirjg  the 
exercise  of  an  hundred  degrees  of  love 
to  God,  is  worth  an  hundred  times  more 
than  an  obedience  involving  the  exercise 
of  only  one  degree  of  love  to  Him.  Thus 
the  obedience  oi*  Abram,  in  offering  his 
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^on  Isaac,  because  it  involved  and  ex- 
pressed  a  high  degree  of  love  to  God, 
was  of  much  ;^reater  value  than  a  com- 
mon act  of  obeJitiice.     But  the   degree 
o(  love  involved  and  expressed  in  an  act 
of  obedience  depends  on  the  quantity  of 
means,  or  of  iniiuence,  which  is  employ- 
ed to  brijig  that  act  into  existence.     An 
act  performed  under  only  one  degree  of 
iniiuence  to  excite  to  its  performance,  is 
worth  an  hundred   times   as  miK^h  as  a 
similar  act  performed  under  an  hundred 
degrees  of  influence  to  excite  to  its  per- 
formance.    Thus  a  given  overt  act  of  per- 
fect obedience  to  God  from  a  heathen, 
would  involve  a  much  higher  degree  of 
love  to  God,  than   a  similar    overt  act 
from  one  enjoying  the  knowledge  of  the 
gospel.      A   heathen   seeing  only  a  dim 
vision  of  the  divine  Being,  must  love  what 
he  saw,  in  order  to  yield   Him  a  perfect 
obedience,  much  more  strongly   than  a 
person  enjoying  the   knowledge  of   the 
gospel  would  a  similar  exhibition  of  the 
divine  Being,  if  all  he  saw  of  Him  was 
only  sufficient  to  lead  him  to  perform  that 
act.     VV^ere  the  whole  heathen  world,  in 
the  circumstances  in  which  they  exist,  to 
yield  a  perfect   obedierjce  to  the   iVlost 
High,  observing  the  law  of  benevolence 
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m  all  their  conduct;  that  obecllence 
would  involve  and  express  a  nnuch  high- 
er degree  of  love  to  God,  and  much  high- 
er moral  excellence,  than  a  similar  obe- 
dience would  from  those  who  live  under 
the  reign  of  the  gospel,  if  all  the  know- 
ledge they  possess,  and  all  the  inlijence 
exerted  on  them  to  induce  them  to  obey, 
weie  only  sufficient  to  induce  triem  to 
yie!d  that  obedience.  For  if  all  the 
knowledge  of  God,  His  will,  and  His  pur- 
poses, ^\hich  they  possess,  and  all  the  in- 
fluence exerted  on  them  to  induce  them 
to  obey,  were  only  sufficient  to  induce 
them  to  yield  that  obedience;  then  place 
them  in  circumstances,  in  which  they 
should  be  subjected  to  a  less  intiuence, 
prompting  them  to  obedience,  as  in  cir- 
cumstances like  those  of  the  heathen, 
and  they  would  not  yield  obedience.  On 
the  other  hand,  place  the  lieathcn,  sup- 
posed in  their  present  circumstances  to 
yield  such  an  obedience,  under  all  the 
light  and  influence  exerted  on  tlie  others, 
and  which  are  barely  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce obedience  in  them;  and  the  hea- 
then would  ririe  to  a  more  exalted  obe- 
dience, and  display  a  higher  degree  of 
moral  excellence.  They  would  love  all 
the  divine  character,  then  revealed  to 
30 
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their  view,  as  intensely  as  they  did  that 
part  of  it  they  saw  before. 

As  then  the  value  of  an  act  of  obedi- 
ence, as  a  means  of  displaying  the  divine 
glory,  depends  on  the  degree  of  love  in- 
volved and  exercised  in  it,  and  the  de- 
gree of  love  depends  on  the  quantity  of 
influence  which  is  employed  to  excite  to 
its  performance;  it  is  apparent,  that  the 
value  of  an  act  of  obedience  depends  on 
the  quantity  of  means  employed  to  excite 
to  that  act.  An  act  which  only  the  influ- 
ence of  a  given  quantity  of  means  was  re- 
quired to  excite,  is  of  greater  worth  than 
a  similar  act  which  the  influence  of  a 
greater  quantity  of  means  was  required 
to  excite. 

"Were  mankind  then  to  yield  a  perfect 
obedience  under  that  share  of  influence 
now  exerted  on  them  to  excite  them  to 
obedience,  their  obedience  would  be  of 
greater  worth,  as  a  means  of  displaying 
tlie  divine  glory,  than  an  obedience  which 
a  more  powerful  influence  was  required  to 
excite  tliem  to  perform.  An  obedience  in 
their  present  circumstances  would  involve 
and  express  a  higher  degree  of  love  to  the 
Most  High,  it  being  more  spontaneous, 
than  an  obedience  which  a  larger  quan- 
tity of  influence  was  required  to  excite  j 
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it  would  be  a  much  more  strong  and  ex- 
pressive  testimony  to  His  worthiness  of  i 
perfect  obedience  from  mankind,  an^ 
constitute  a  larger  tribute  of  praise  t( 
His  character  and  His  government,  and 
therefore  be  more  glorious  to  Him. 

The  reason,  then,  that  though  an  obe- 
dience from  mankind  in  the  circumstan- 
ces in  which  they  now  exist,  would  be  as 
good  materials  as  their  disobedience  is 
for  a  perfect  display  of  the  divine  glory; 
still  an  obedience  rendered  under  that 
increased  degree  of  influence,  which  God 
must  use  to  lead  them  to  that  obedience, 
would  not  be,  is,  that  from  the  greater 
quantity  of  influence  that  would  be  re- 
quired to  excite  that  obedience,  it  would 
involve  and  express  a  less  degree  of  love 
to  God,  and  therefore  be  less  glorious  to 
Him. 

These  several  arguments  then,  demon- 
strate the  truth  of  the  position,  that  did 
mankind  yield,  in  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  exist,  a  perfect  obedience  to 
the  divine  government,  their  obedience 
would  be  as  good  materials  as  their  dis- 
obedience is,  for  a  perfect  display  of  the 
divine  glory;  and  the  same  sum  of  glory 
would  result  to  the  Most  High  from  the 
system  of  events  which  would  then  exist, 
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as  redounds  to  Him  from  the  system  of 
evriiits  that  now  exists.  And  if  this  be 
true  of  mankind,  it  is  likewise  true,  un- 
doubtedly, of  all  sinful  beings. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  show,  by 
deductions  from  the  truth  thus  esta- 
blished, the  erroneousness  of  the  peculiar 
views  entertained  by  those  whom  we  «jp- 
pose,  on  the  subject  of  moral  evil.  We 
shall  also  take  the  liberty  of  directing 
the  eye  of  our  readers  from  the  point,  to 
■which  we  have  conducted  them,  over 
some  other  fields  of  theological  truth,  in- 
volved, according  to  the  ordinary  exhibi- 
tions of  them,  in  some  obscurity;  in  the 
persuasion  that,  contemplated  in  their 
relation  to  this  subject,  they  will  be  seen 
somewhat  more  clearly.  We  shall  pre- 
sent for  consideration,  likewise,  some 
thoughts  as  conclusions  from  the  whole 
subject. 

First.  If  the  position  we  have  endea- 
voured to  denionstrate  be  true,  then  it  is 
apparent,  that  the  sins  of  mankind  are 
not  necessary  to  the  glory  of  God  by  a 
natural  necessity.  The  reason  of  their 
existing  is  not  that  they  are  from  their 
nature  necessary  to  the  glory  of  God, 
and  that  His  glory  could  not  nossihly  by 
any  means  be  perfectly  displayed,  if  those 
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sins  were  not  to  exist;  for  we  have 
shown,  that  a  perfect  obedience  from 
mankind,  in,  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  exist,  would  be  as  good  materials  as 
their  disobedience  is,  for  a  perfect  dis- 
play of  the  divine  glory.  Their  disobe- 
dience, therefore,  is  no  more  necessary 
on  account  of  its  nature  to  the  divine 
glory,  than  their  obedience  is.  And  were 
mankind  to  yield  a  perfect  obedience, 
their  disobedience  would  not  be  neces- 
sary to  the  divine  glory,  by  any  necessi- 
ty whatever.  The  only  ground  of  neces- 
sity, that  either  their  obedience  or  diso- 
bedience should  exist,in  order  to  a  display 
of  the  divine  glory,  is,  that  materials  are 
necessary  to  a  display  of  that  glory.  And 
since  their  obedience  would  be  as  good 
materials  as  their  disobedience  is,  for  a 
perfect  display  of  that  glory,  no  necessi- 
ty arises  out  of  the  nature  of  either  of 
them,  that  that  should  exist  instead  of  the 
other,  in  order  that  that  display  might  be 
made.  And  since  one  of  them  is,  as  far 
as  it  respects  its  nature,  as  good  materi- 
als as  the  other,  for  that  display,  then  if 
either  of  them  existed,  there  would  then 
exist  all  the  materials  which  are  neces- 
sary to  a  perfect  display  of  the  divine 
glorvj  and  there  would  be  no  necessity 
30* 
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that  the  other  should  exist  in  order  to  that 
display.  If,  therefore,  mankind  were  to 
jield  a  perfect  obedience  to  God,  their 
disobedience  would  not  then,  bj  any  ne- 
cessity whatever,  be  necessary  to  a  per- 
fect display  of  His  glory. 

The  sins  of  mankind,  therefore,  exist, 
not  because  from  their  nature  they  are 
indispensable  to  a  perfect  display  of 
the  divine  glory;  but  simply,  because 
mankind,  in  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  exist,  choose  to  commit  them,  in- 
stead of  yielding  a  perfect  obedience  to 
the  divine  government.  That  is,  they 
exisi  only  by  a  mom/,  not  a  natural  ne- 
cessity. And  the  only  reason  that  God 
permits  them  to  come  into  existence  as 
they  do  is,  that  He  cannot  lead  mankind 
to  yield  a  perfect  obedience,  without  em- 
ploying such  a  quantity  of  means  as  is 
inconsistent  with  a  perfect  display  of  His 
glory. 

Sin  is  of  no  more  value  to  the  extent  to 
which  it  exists,  nor  to  any  extent,  than 
holiness  as  a  means  of  displaying  the  di- 
vine glory.  It  is  no  more  necessary,  tijat 
mankind  should  commit  the  sins  they  do, 
nor  that  they  should  commit  any  sins, 
that  the  i^lory  of  God  may  be  perfectly 
displayed,  than  it  is,  that  they  should  sin 
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in  all  the  instances  in  which  they  yield 
obedience,  that  His  glory  may  be  dis- 
played. All  that  can  be  said  in  favour 
of  it  is,  that  existing  to  the  extent,  and  in 
the  circumstances  in  which  it  does  in  our 
world,  the  evils  naturally  resulting  from 
it,  are  not  irremediable;  God  is  able  to 
and  does  overrule  it,  in  such  a  manner, 
that  on  the  whole  the  same  sum  of  glory 
results  to  Him  from  the  system  of  events 
that  now  exists,  as  would  result  to  Him 
were  mankind  to  yield  Him  a  perfect 
obedience. 

If  then,  the  sin.s  of  mankind  are  not  ne- 
cessary to  the  glory  of  God,  mankind  are 
not  under  any  obli;<ation  to  rejoice  in 
their  e^xistence.  As  neither  the  glory  of 
God  is  displayed,  nor  the  good  of  His 
kin2:dom  promoted  to  any  greater  extent, 
tharj  they  would  be,  were  none  of  tliose 
sins  "ommitted ;  no  ground  of  rejoicing 
that  they  are  committed  exisis. 

Afui  godlj  sorrow  for  sir],  therefore, 
does  not  exchub'  sorrow  for  the  existence 
of  sin,  but  actu  illy  includes  it.  For  god- 
ly sorrow  for  ^  n  must  be,  either  sorrow 
for  the  existen(;e  of  sin  in  general,  or  sor- 
row for  the  exi-.tencp  of  our  own  sins,  or 
soiTD'.v  for  siis  in  ■.«<eU Cos^^i^'ored, or  sor- 
row for  the  motives  from  which  sinful  acts 
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are  committed,  or  part  or  all  of  them  uni- 
ted. But  sorrow  for  sin  in  any  of  those 
respects  would,  as  we  have  shown,  in- 
clude sorrow  for  the  existence  of  sin. 
And  since  godly  sorrow  for  sin  necessa- 
rily includes  sorrow  for  its  existence, 
mankind  are  under  all  the  o})ligation  to 
exercise  sorrow  for  the  existence  of  sin, 
that  they  are  to  exercise  godly  sorrow 
for  sin.  The  obligation  of  mankind  to  sor- 
row that  they  have  committed  the  sins 
which  they  have  committed,  is  as  great 
as  their  obligation  was  not  to  have  com- 
mitted those  sins.  For  whatever  consti- 
tutes a  ground  of  obligation  not  to  have 
committed  those  sins,  constitutes  a  rea- 
son for  sorrow  that  they  have  committed 
them. 

The  fact  that  God  institutes  such  a 
system  of  measures  in  regard  to  their 
sins,  that  He  secures,  as  large  a  display 
of  His  glory  as  would  exist,  were  man- 
kind perfectly  obedient,  no  more  annihi- 
lates, nor  diminishes  their  obligation  most 
deeply  to  lament  that  they  have  commit- 
tt^(!  those  sins,  than  it  does  their  obliga- 
tion »}ot  to  have  committed  them. 

They  cannot,  indeed,  if  they  have  a 
prouer  seuse  of  their  obligations,  avoid 
feeling  a  lively  sorrow,  that  they  have 
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Violated  (hem.  As  a  proper  sense  of 
their  obligations  will  awaken  an  ardent 
desire  to  com[)ly  with  them,  so  it  will  ex- 
cite an  ardent  wish  that  they  always  had 
complied  with  them,  a!\d  therefore  a  live- 
ly sorrow  for  the  violation  of  them.  And 
as  mankind  are  bound  to  feel  a  proper 
sense  of  their  obligatioii  to  yield  a  perfect 
obedience  to  the  Most  Ili^h,  they  are 
therefore  equally  bourtd  to  himent  deeply 
that  they  have  not  yi;  Ided  that  obedi- 
ence. Thus  tlie  positioij  of  tliose  whom 
we  oppose,  respecting  the  necessity  of 
sin,  is  shown  to  be  erroneous;  and  also 
the  several  corehisions  they  deduce  from 
it,  respectin;]^  the  feelings  with  which  mo- 
ral evil  should  be  contemplated  by  men. 
Secondly.  [^  a  perfect  obedience  from 
mar.kiiKl,  \it  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  exist,  would  be  as  good  materials  for 
a  perfect  display  of  the  glory  of  God  as 
their  disobedience  is;  and  if,  therefore, 
sin  is  not  necessiiry  to  His  glory  by  a  na- 
tural necessity,  then  mankind  are  not,  as 
those  teach  wliom  we  oppose,  under  obli- 
gation to  be  willing  to  be  everlastingly 
the  enemies  of  God,  in  order  that  His 
glory  may  be  promoted.  As  all  the  sins 
they  woald  co!nt7iit,  were  they  to  he  for 
ever  the  enemies  of  God,  are  not  at  all 
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necessary  to  His  glory,  and  would  not 
promote  it  to  any  greater  degree  than  a 
peifect  obedience  from  them  would,  no 
ground  exists  for  desiring  that  those  sins 
should  be  committed,  in  order  that  the 
glory    of  God    may    be    promote  I,    and 
therefore  no  motive  for  being  willing  to 
be  enemies  to  God  for  ever  for  that  pur- 
pose.    And  as  there  is  no  reason  or  mo- 
tive whatever  for  being  wilHng  to  ha  ene- 
mies to  God  for  ever  to  promote  His  glo- 
ry, mankind  are  not  under  obligation  to 
be  willing  to  be  His  enemies  for  ever  to 
promote  His  glory.     They  are  no  more 
under  obligation  to  be  vvilliiig  to  be  His 
enemies  to  promote  His  glory,  than  they 
are  to   be  willing  to  be  any  thing  else 
which  is  not  at  ail  necessary  to  promote 
His  glory.    But,  on  the  contrary,  they  a.re 
under  the  highest  obligation  wo^  to  be  wil- 
ling to  be  His  enemies  for  ever.     They 
are  under  all  the  obHgation  not  to  be  wil- 
ling to  be  His  enemies,  that  they  are  to  be 
willing  to  be  His  friends.     They  are  un- 
der all  the  obligation  not  to  be  willing  to 
commit  all  the  sins  they  would  commit 
should  they  be  His  enemies  for  ever,  that 
they  are  to  be  willing  to  exercise  all  the 
holiness  they  would  exercise  should  they 
yield  Him  a  perfect  obedience  for  ever. 
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As  they  are  under  the  highest  obh'gation 
never  to  sin  against  Him,  so  they  are  un- 
der the  highest  obligation  never  to  be 
willing  to  sin  against,  but  ever  to  choose 
to  yield  Him  a  complete  obedience.  For 
not  being  willing  to  be  His  enemies,  and 
to  sin  against  Him,  and  being  willing  to 
be  His  friends,  and  ever  to  yield  Him  a 
perfect  obedience,  are  precisely  the  same 
thing. 

Those,  therefore,  whom  we  oppose,  err 
in  teaching,  that  unconditional  submis- 
sion to  God  includes  a  willingness  to  be 
His  enemies,  and  the  objects  of  His  wrath 
for  ever,  to  promote  His  glory.  For  since 
mankind  are  under  the  highest  obligation 
not  to  exercise  a  willingness  to  be  the 
enemies  of  God  for  ever,  to  exercise  such 
willingness  is  rebellion  against  Him,  in- 
stead of  submission  to  His  will.  And  they 
err  also  in  making  a  willingness  to  be  His 
enemies  for  ever,  for  the  promotion  of  His 
glory,  a  test  of  piety ;  since  the  exercise 
of  such  a  willingness  is  the  most  unmixed 
rebellion  against  Him,  instead  of  obedi- 
ence. And  therefore  all  the  conclusions 
respecting  Cliristian  character,  which 
have  been  formed  by  making  that  willing- 
ness a  test  of  piety,  have  been  false  con- 
clusions; and  all  the  hopes  of  heaven, 
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which  have  been  built  on  the  exercise  of 
that  willijigness  as  an  evidence  of  piety, 
have  been  false  hopes. 

Thirdly.  The  atonement  was  made  for 
all  mankind.  It  constituted  a  provision 
for  the  pardon  of  all  of  them,  if  they  would 
accept  it.  It  was  made  for  them  as  mo- 
ral agents;  and  removed  evevy  obstacle 
out  of  the  way  except  the  enmity  of  their 
hearts,  and  left  nothing  to  do  to  sjain  sal- 
vation, but  to  change  their  conduct  from 
rebelhon  to  obedience,  by  complying  with 
the  Gospel.  In  proof  of  this  it  may  be 
observed,  that  salvation  through  the 
atonement  is  offered  to  all  mankind,  atid 
all  are  required  to  accept  it;  and,  as  we 
have  shown,  were  all  to  comply  with  that 
requisition,  it  would  be  perfectly  consist- 
ent with  the  highest  glory  of  God.  But 
the  compliance  of  all  with,  the  Gospel, 
would  not  be  consistent  with  His  glory, 
unless  the  atonement  was  made  for  all. 
For  God  has  promised  to  save  all  who 
yield  obedience  to  t' e  Gospel;  and  were 
all  mankind  to  yield  the  obedience  re- 
quired. He  would  bo  uhder  obligation, 
from  His  promise,  lo  confer  the  blessings 
of  salvation  on  them  dl.  Were  the  atone- 
ment then  m:)de  for  only  a  part  of  man- 
kind, He  would  be  necessitated  to  save 
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the  rest,  did  they  obey  the  Gospel  as  they 
are  required  and  bound  to  do,  without  aa 
atonement.  But  that  would  not  be  con- 
sistent witli  His  glory,  but  woidd  spread 
clouds  of  impenetrable  darkness  over  the 
whole  glory  of  the  work  of  redemption, 
and  destroy,  in  the  view  of  His  creatures, 
the  proofs  of  the  perfection  of  His  moral 
character.  For,  1  st,  in  saving  a  part  of  man- 
kind without  an  atonement  for  their  sins, 
He  would  virtually  declare  that  no  atone- 
ment was  necessary  for  the  salvation  of 
the  otiiers,  and  exhibit  Himself  as  bavins: 
acted  unwisely  in  providing  an  atonement 
for  them,  if  the  sins  of  a  part  of  mankind 
could  be  forgiven  without  expiation, 
where  could  be  the  necessity  of  an  expi- 
ation for  those  of  the  other  part?  Jf  He 
could  open  the  gates  of  heaven  to  a  part 
of  our  race  without  a  Mediator,  why  not 
to  the  rest  ? 

2dly.  Were  He  to  grant  salvation 
to  any  without  an  atonement  i'or  their  sins. 
He  would  violate  the  pledge  given  to  this 
and  other  worlds,  in  the  penalty  of  the 
law,  that  sin  should  not  escape  the  ex- 
pression of  His  displeasure.  In  annexing 
the  penalty  to  the  law.  He  expressed  the 
purpose,  were  it  violated,  of  vindicating 
His  rights,  and  maintaining  the  honour  of 
His  government.  But  where  would  be 
31 
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the  execution  of  that  threatening,  if  pan 
of  mankind  were  saved  withoul  an  atone- 
ment ?  Would  such  an  omission  of  it,  and 
such  a  disregard  to  the  claims  of  justice, 
be  consistent  with  His  glory  ?  Would  it 
not  occasion  the  rest  of  the  universe  to 
ask,  Where,  in  resj)ect  to  those  of  man- 
kind whose  sins  are  thus  left  unexpiated 
and  unpunished,  are  the  proofs  tliat  the 
moral  Governor  regards  rebellion  as  such 
an  infringement  of  His  rights  as  His  law 
exhibits  it ;  or  that  it  is  necessarily  incom- 
patible with  the  happiness  of  creatures ; 
or  that  the  penalty  shall  be  executed  on 
those  who  may  in  future  choose  to  trans- 
gress ? 

3diy.  In  saving  any  with  their  guilt 
unexpiated,  He  would  pronounce  a  seii- 
tence  of  justification  on  their  guilt.  No 
atonement  having  been  made  for  them, 
He  could  not  save  them  from  respect  to 
any  thing  out  of  themselves  ;  and,  regard- 
ing their  character  solely,  to  accept  them 
as  meet  for  the  heavenly  inheritance, 
would  be  to  pronounce  on  them  a  seii- 
tcncc  of  entire  approbation.  But  would 
it  be  consistent  with  His  glory  so  to  jus- 
tify rebellion,  and  declare  it  to  be  worthy 
of  such  a  revvard  ?  or  thus  to  abandon 
His  law,  and  pronounce  the  institution  of 
it  unwise?  or,  by  cxhil>iting  such  a  pros- 
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pcct  not  only  of  impunity  ])ut  oi  approba- 
tion and  reward,  to  present  to  the  rest  ot 
the  universe  an  inducement  lo  rebellion  ? 

4thly.  In  saving  ihem  (or  acceptini:; 
Christ  Jestis  as  their  atoning*sacri(ice,  in 
obedience  to  the  requisition  of  tli:^  Gos- 
pel, He  would  act  precisely  as  though  He 
saved  them  (sut  of  respect  to  the  atone- 
ment of  Cliri'^t ;  and  thereby  virtnnlly  de- 
clare, that  the  atonement  of  Chris!,  v^as 
made  for  them  as  well  as  the  rest  of  man- 
kind. But  if  the  atonement  of  Christ  liad 
no  relation  whatever  to  them,  wouicl  't  be 
consistent  with  His  gioiy  to  save  them 
from  respect  ^o  that  atonement,  or  tc-  de- 
clare tl^at  He  did  ?  Would  it,  to  save  them 
for  accepting  a  salvation  as  provided  for 
them,  which  was  not  provided  for  them  ? 
Were  the  fallen  aiigels  to  accept  of  Chri^t^s 
atonement  as  made  for  themselves,  could 
God,  consistently  on  the  ground  of  their 
acceptance,  grant  them  '•  an  inheritance 
among  them  that  are  sanctified  ?" 

It  would  not  then  be  consistent  with 
the  glory  of  God  to  save  all  mankind, 
were  they  to  yield  a  perfect  obedience  to 
the  Gospel,  unless  the  atonement  of  Christ 
was  made  for  all.  But  we  Iiave  proved 
it  to  be  consistent  with  Hin  glory  lo  save 
all,  should  they  actually  comply  with  the 
Gospel.     Our  proof  of  that  truth,  there- 
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fore,  involves  proof  that  the  atonement 
was  made  for  all. 

Fourthly.  Since  it  is  an  obedience  from 
mankind,  in  the  identical  circumstances 
in  which  they  exist,  that  would  be  per- 
fectly glorious  to  God,  and  not  an  obe- 
dience in  other  circumstances,  it  is  appa- 
rent that  no  objection  can  J^  made  to  his 
benevolence,  because  he  does  not  cause 
them  to  yield  him  a  perfect  obedience. 
As  mankind  are  not  disposed  to  yield  him 
a  perfect  obedience,  in  the  circumstances 
in  which  they  now  exist,  He  cannot  cause 
them  to  yield  Him  a  perfect  obedience 
without  employing  a  more  powerful  in-^ 
fluence,  exciting  them  to  obedience,  and 
thereby  placing  (hem  in  different  circum- 
stances. But  an  obedience,  which  such 
an  increased  iniluence  was  required  to 
excite,  would  not,  as  has  been  shown^  be 
as  good  materials  for  a  display  of  His 
glory,  as  an  obedience  rendered  under 
only  that  degree  of  influence  which  is  now 
exerted  on  them.  It  wouUr  not  express 
so  much  love  to  him,  nor  be  so  high  a  tes- 
timony to  the  rectitude  of  his  authority, 
and  the  reasonableness  of  his  laws,  and  to 
His  wortliiness  of  such  a  service  from  man- 
kind. Nor,  since  it  would  not  be  as  good 
jnaterials  for  the  display  of  His  glory,  as 
an  obedience    in  their  present   circum- 
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stances,  would  it  be  ns  good  materials  as 
their  present  disobedience  is  forlfiat  end. 
It  would  not  be  consistent  witli  His  glory, 
therefore,  to  exert  on  ihem  an  influence 
causing  them  to  yield  Him  a  perfect  obe- 
dience, nor  any  greater  influence  of  that 
kind  than  that  to  whicb  they  are  now 
subjected ;  for  it  would  prevent  a  per- 
fect display  of  His  glory.  The  system  of 
events  which  would  then  exist  would  not 
be  as  good  materials  for  a  display  of  His 
glory  as  either  the  system  which  now 
exists,  or  tliat  system  which  would  exist, 
were  mankind,  in  their  present  circum- 
stances, to  yield  a  perfect  obedience  to 
His  will. 

And  as  it  would  be  inconsistent  with 
His  glory,  so  it  would  be  with  His  bene- 
volence, to  exert  on  mankind  such  an  in- 
lluence,  causing  them  to  yield  Him  a  per- 
fect obedience.  Perfect  benevolence 
will  lead  Him  to  that  course  of  adminis- 
tration which  shall  secure  a  perfect  dis- 
play of  His  glory.  For  He  displays  His 
glory  by  doing  good,  or  promoting  happi- 
ness; and  promoting  happiness  is  exer- 
cising benevolence.  The  display  of  His 
glory  and  the  exercise  of  His  benevolence 
are  precisely  commensurate;  and  that 
course  of  administration  therefore,  which 
secures  a  perfect  display  of  His  glorv, 
31* 
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will  Involve  the  exercise  of  perfect  bene- 
volence. As  then,  to  exert  on  mankind 
an  influence  causing  them  to  yield  a  per- 
fect obedience,  would  be  inconsistent  with 
a  perfect  display  of  His  glory,  so  it  would 
be  equally  irjconsistent  with  the  exercise 
of  perfect  benevolence.  Benevolence 
forbids,  instead  of  requiring  that  He 
should  exert  such  an  influence  on  them. 

God  has  thus  made  all  the  provision  for 
the  perfect  obedience  of  mankind,  which 
perfect  benevolence  required  Him  to 
make.  He  exerts  on  them  all  the  in- 
fluence exciting  them  to  holiness,  which 
it  is  consistent  with  benevolence  to  exert. 
No  objection,  therefore,  against  His  per- 
fect benevolence  can  be  made  from  His 
not  causing  men  to  yield  Him  a  perfect 
obedience,  by  exerting  on  them  a  more 
powerful  influence.  He  has-  raised  all 
the  barriers  against  the  introduction  of 
sin  into  the  world  which  benevolence 
could  rear. 

It  may  perhaps  be  still  objected  that, 
granting  that  as  mankind  are,  existing  in 
the  circumstances  in  which  they  do  exist, 
it  is  inconsistent  with  perfect  benevolence 
for  God  to  exert  on  them  any  greater  in- 
fluence tlian  He  now  exerts  on  them,  ex- 
citing them  to  obedience;  yet  may  it  not 
have  been  inconsistent  with  perfect  bene- 
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voience  to  have  placed  them  in  circum- 
stances  in  which  it  would  be  incompati- 
ble with  benevolence  to  exert  on  them 
an  influence  that  should  cause  them  to 
yield  a  perfect  obedience? 

To  tljis  we  reply — If  God  conducts  to- 
wards mankind  with  perfect  benevolence, 
in  the  circumstances  in  which  they  now 
exist,  we  are  bound  to  draw  the  conclu- 
sion, that  He  acted  with  perfect  benevo- 
lence also  in  placing  them  in  those  cir- 
cumstances If  we  see  nothing  in  his 
conduct  which  is  not  perfectly  benevo- 
lent, we  have  no  ground  to  infer  that  any 
of  His  conduct  is  not  perfectly  so.  If  all 
that  we  understand  of  His  administration 
is  perfectly  benevolent,  we  are  bound  to 
conclude,  that  all  that  with  which  we  are 
not  entirely  acquainted  is  also  perfectly 
benevolent.  Were  mankind  indeed  the 
only  order  of  beings  in  the  universe,  we 
are  unable  to  decide  that  benevolence 
would  not  demand  their  being  placed  in 
precisely  the  circumstances  in  w  hich  they 
are  placed.  The  right  belongs  to  the 
Most  High,  as  their  Creator  and  Moral 
Governor,  of  placing  them  in  circumstan- 
ces of  trial,  that  it  may  be  seen  by  expe- 
riment whether  they  love  Him  as  they 
ought,  and  will  choose  Him  above  every 
thing  else.     And  there  is  a  necessity  of 
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His  exercising  that  right,  since  there 
would  be  an  impropriety  in  His  bestow- 
ing on  them  the  gift  of  His  everlasting 
favour  before  they  had  given  any  proof 
that  they  would  yield  Him  their  everlast- 
ing love.  And  who  can  say  that  a  fair 
and  decisive  trial  of  their  character  could 
be  made  without  placing  them  in  circum- 
stances like  those  in  which  they  are  plac- 
ed. In  order  that  they  should  be  deci- 
sively tested,  would  it  not  be  necessary 
that  God  should  withdraw  from  them  all 
the  assisting  influences  of  His  Spirit,  and 
leave  them  under  all  the  influence  which 
the  devil  and  the  world  could  exert  in 
them,  to  make  their  choice  between  Him 
and  His  works,  of  their  portion  }  Could 
it  be  shown,  that  they  would  love  Him 
with  all  their  hearts  in  o// circumstances, 
and  were  therefore  worthy  to  be  crowned 
with  the  high  rewards  of  His  kingdom, 
unless  they  had  shown  that  they  would, 
by  actually  loving  Him  with  all  their 
hearts,  when  subjected  to  the  most  pow- 
erful temptation  that  could  be  presented 
to  them. 

But  if,  were  mankind  the  only  order  of 
beings  in  the  universe,  benevolence  would 
not  require  that  they  should  be  placed  in 
circumstances  of  trial  like  those  in  which 
they  are  now  placed ;  yet,  as  there  are 
undoubtedly  innumerable  other  orders, 
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each  of  which  is  probably  placed  in  cir- 
cumstances peculiar  to  itscli',  who  can 
find  it  diflficult  to  beheve  tliat  bcnevo- 
leiice  should  require  mankind  to  be 
placed  in  those  pecuHar  circumstances 
in  which  they  exist. 

Fifildij.  If  our  proposition  be  true,  then 
it  will  be  seen  at  the  day  of  judgment, 
that  God  has  always  arranged  H\b  moral 
and  providential  o;overnment  so,  that  the 
highest  glory  of  His  name,  and  the  high- 
est good  of  all  mankind,  have  always  been 
perfectly  consistent  with  each  other.  For 
the  course  which,  in  ail  the  circumstan- 
ces in  which  tiiey  have  been  placed.  He 
required  them  to  pursue,  would,  had  they 
chosen  to  pursue  it,  have  conducted  them 
all  to  perfect  and  eternal  blessedness, 
and  at  the  same  time  been  perfectly  glo- 
rious to  Him.  The  same  sum  of  glory 
w^ould  have  redounded  to  Him  as  results 
from  the  present  system  of  events ;  and 
they,  instead  of  being,  without  exception, 
the  victims  of  misery  in  this  world,  and 
perishing  for  ever  in  innumerable  multi- 
tudes, would  all  [)a^  c  been  crowned  with 
perfect  and  everlasting  safety  and  happi- 
ness. 

As  He  required  them  to  be  actuated 
by  perfect  benevolence  to  Him  and  all 
other  beings,  so  He  will  be  seen  to  have 
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been  actuated  by  it  towards  them  in  all 
the  measures  of  His  moral  and  providen- 
tial government. 

He  will  be  seen  to  have  made  as  ample 
provision  in  all  those  measures,  for  their 
happiness,  in  proportion  to  its  value,  as 
He  did  for  His  own  and  the  happiness  of 
His  kingdom.  Such  provision  indeed  He 
must  have  made,  if  actuated  towards  them 
by  benevolence. 

Benevolence  must  have  led  Him  to 
place  precisely  that  value  on  their  per- 
fect happiness  which  really  belongs  to 
it ;  and  that  is  precisely  the  value  which 
belongs  to  the  same  sum  of  happiness, 
enjoyed  by  any  bemg  or  beings.  It  must 
have  led  Him,  therelbre,  to  consult  their 
happiness  as  much,  according  to  its  value, 
as  His  own  and  the  happiness  of  other 
beings,  and  to  make  as  good  provision 
for  it.  Their  perfect  happiness  is  as  de- 
sirable, according  to  the  quantity  of  it,  as 
is  the  perfect  happiness  of  any  being  or 
beings,  it  would  have  been  inconsistent 
with  benevolence  to  have  made  no  pro- 
vision for  their  perfect  happiness,  but  to 
have  placed  them  in  circumstances  in 
which  they  were  subjected  by  a  natural 
necessity  to  perfect  and  eternal  misery; 
for  that  would  have  been  placing  a  less 
value  on  their  happiness  than  belongs  to 
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it,  and  (ban  was  placed  on  an  equal  por- 
tion of  the  happiness  of  other  beings. 

Benevolence  also  must  have  led  Him 
to  place  precisely  that  value  on  His  own 
perfect  happiness,  and  on  that  of  all  other 
beings,  which  belongs  to  it;  and  to  have 
consulted  His  own  happiness  and  that  of 
His  kingdom,  in  proportion  to  their  value, 
as  much  as  He  did  the  perfect  happiness 
of  mankind. 

And  He  did  thus  consult  His  own  and 
the  happiness  of  His  kingdom,  and  the 
happiness  of  mankind,  each  according  to 
their  value,  by  requiring  mankind  to  pur- 
sue a  course  of  conduct,  which  if  pur- 
sued would  have  secured  the  perfect 
happiness  both  of  God  and  His  kingdom, 
and  of  themselves.  And  in  doing  that, 
He  made  all  the  provision  it  belonged  to 
Him  to  make  for  the  perfect  happiness  of 
mankind. 

We  see  then,  that  all  the  objections 
made  by  men  against  the  divine  benevo- 
lence, on  the  grouiid  that  they  are  not 
perfectly  happy,  are  entirely  groundless. 
For  if  He  has  given  to  their  interests  all 
the  attention  to  wliich,  compared  with  His 
own  and  the  interests  of  all  other  beings, 
they  are  entitled,  if  He  has  made  all  the 
provision  for  their  perfect  happiness 
which  it  belonged    to    perfect    benevo- 
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lence  to  make,  then  their  not  being  per- 
fectly happy  is  no  ground  for  the  conclu- 
sion, that  He  is  not  perfectly  benevolent. 
If  He  has  consulted  their  highest  good, 
as  much  in  proportion  to  its  value  as  He 
has  His  own,  they  have  no  ground,  if  they 
are  not  perfectly  happy,  to  complain  that 
He  has  wantonly  and  unjustly  sacrificed 
their  happiness  to  promote  His  own  glo- 
ry. If  He  has  placed  their  perfect  hap- 
piness within  their  attainment,  and  placed 
tliem  under  the  obligation  and  under  the 
intluence  of  powerful  motives  to  accept 
it ;  and  if  the  only  reason  that  they  do 
not  possess  it  is,  that  they  voluntarily  re- 
ject it,  they  surely  have  no  reason  to  as- 
cribe their  unhappiiicss  to  a  want  of  be- 
nevolence in  Him.  Benevolence  cer- 
tainly is  not  obliged  to  force  beings  to  be 
happy.  It  is  enough  for  it  to  make  suit- 
able provision  for  their  happiness,  and 
cause  their  attainment  of  it  to  depend  on 
their  complying  with  their  obligations. 

Sixthly.  VVe  see  from  the  truth  which 
we  have  established,  that  all  mankind,  if 
they  will  yield  obedience  to  the  gospel, 
may  be  saved,  notwithstanding  God  has 
elected  only  a  part  of  them  to  be  the  heirs 
of  salvation. 

For  since,  were  they  to  yield  a  perfect 
obedience,  that  obedience  would  be  as 
good  materials  as  their  disobedience  is, 
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for  a  perfect  display  of  God's  glory,  it  is 
perfectly  consistent  with  His  glory  that 
they  should  all  accept  salvation,  and  be- 
come partakers  of  its  blessings.  He  will 
not  be  glorified  any  more  in  consequence 
of  (he  sins  which  they  shall  commit,  and 
by  which  they  shall  perish,  than  He  would 
be  by  their  yielding  a  perfect  obedience 
to  the  gospel,  and  partaking  of  its  salva- 
tion. 

And  his  having  elected  only  a  part  of 
mankind  to  salvation,  does  not  throw  any 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  others  being 
saved.  His  purpose  of  election  is  sim- 
ply the  purpose  of  bestowing  on  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  mankind,  besides  the  other 
means  of  grace,  the  renewing  influences 
of  His  spirit,  by  which  they  shall  be  (ed 
to  comply  with  the  offers  of  the  gospel. 
It  is  not  a  purpose,  that  the  others  shall 
not  without  those  influences  accept  sal- 
vation ;  nor  that  if  they  do,  they  shall  not 
be  saved.  Nor  did  God  form  the  pur- 
pose of  applying  the  atonement  of  Christ 
to  only  a  part  of  mankind  by  the  renew- 
ing influences  of  the  Spirit,  because  it 
was  inconsistent  with  His  glory,  that  the 
rest  should  be  saved,  if  tiiey  would  ac- 
cept salvation  without  the  Spirit's  influ- 
ences; but  simply  because  it  was  incon- 
sistent with  His  glory  to  bestow  those  in- 
32 
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riuences  on  any  more  of  mankind.  Were 
all  the  impenitent,  therefore,  immediately 
to  reform  and  comply  with  the  gospel, 
God  would  be  perfectly  glorified,  and 
they  would  all  be  saved.  His  purpose  of 
election  notwithstanding;  for  it  is  per- 
fectly consistent  with  His  purpose  of  elec- 
tion, that  all  mankind  should  comply  with 
the  gospel  and  be  saved,  if  they  will, 
without  the  influence  of  the  Spirit.  The 
door  of  the  divine  kingdom  is  entirely 
open  to  the  access  of  all  who  are  not  the 
objects  of  His  electing  grace,  if  they  are 
disposed  to  enter  it.  JNo  obstacle  exists 
on  the  part  of  the  divine  glory,  nor  of  the 
divine  will,  but  only  in  their  choice.  All 
objections,  therefore,  to  the  doctrine  of 
election,  as  though  it  were  an  obstacle  to 
the  salvation  of  those  who  are  not  the  ob- 
jects of  election;  or  as  though  it  pre- 
sented discouragements  to  all  efforts  on 
their  part  to  obtain  salvation,  are  entire- 
ly groundless.  Since  it  is  not  at  all  God's 
purpose  of  election  that  forms  the  ground 
of  certainty,  that  they  shall  not  obtain 
salvation,  but  wholly  their  choice  to  re- 
ject salvation,  that  constitutes  that  ground 
of  certainty.  God's  purpose  respecting 
the  elect  has  no  influence  whatever  on 
(lie  non-elect.  They  stand  on  precisely 
ihe  same  ground  respecting  the   possibi- 
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litj  of  their  gaining  salvation,  and  the 
ground  of  certainty,  that  they  will  not 
gain  it,  on  which  they  would  stand,  if  no 
such  purpose  existed. 

Seventhly.  We  see  from  the  truth  of 
our  proposition,  that  God  does  not  create 
the  sinful  volitions  of  mankind.  If  God 
created  the  sinful  volitions  of  mankind, 
then  the  reason  of  their  existing  instead 
of  holy  volitions,  would  not  lie  at  all  in 
mankind  themselves,  as  mankind  them- 
selves would  not  be  in  any  sense  the 
cause  of  the  existence  of  their  volitions; 
of  course  they  would  not  be  the  cause  of 
their  nature.  As  their  volitions  would 
owe  their  existence  solely  to  God,  so  they 
would  of  course  be  indebted  to  Him 
solely  for  their  nature.  He  would  be  the 
sole  author  of  them  ;  and  we  should  look 
to  Him  alone  for  the  reason,  that  they 
were  sinful,  instead  of  holy  volitions. 

But  if  God  created  all  the  volitions  of 
mankind,  since,  as  we  have  shown,  the 
existence  of  sin  is  not  at  all  necessary  to 
the  perfect  display  of  His  fijlory,  He  would 
never  create  any  but  holy  volitions;  foi 
no  possible  reason  could  exist  for  His^ 
ever  creating  sinful  volitions.  If  He 
created  all  the  volitions  of  mankind,  then 
the  reason  of  His  creating  one  kind,  in- 
stead of  the  other,  must  lie  wholly  in  the 
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nature  of  those  volitions.  No  reason  for 
creating  one  kind  instead  of  the  other, 
€0!ild  be  found  in  the  means  necessary  to 
give  them  existence ;  since  precisely  the 
same  means,  His  own  omnipotent  voli- 
tion, and  that  alone,  would  be  necessary 
in  each  case ;  and  therefore  the  reason 
for  creating  one  kind,  instead  of  the  other, 
must  arise  wholly  from  the  nature  of  the 
volitions  themselves.  And  if  any  thing 
in  the  nature  of  one  class  constituted  a 
reason  for  creating  that  class  instead  of 
the  other,  it  must  be  either  a  superior 
adaptation  to  promote  His  glory;  or  if 
they  were  equal  in  that  respect,  an  in- 
trinsic excellence  of  that  class  above  the 
other.  But  God  could  never  create  the 
sinful  volitions  of  mankind,  because  they 
are  better  adapted  than  holy  volitions,  as 
materials  for  displaying  His. glory;  for 
as  we  have  shown  they  are  not.  No 
higher  sum  of  glory  can  result  to  Him 
from  the  existence  of  the  sinful  volitions, 
than  would  result  to  Him  from  the  exis- 
tence of  holy  volitions  in  their  place.  If 
then  He  were  to  create  one  kind  of  voli- 
tions in  preference  to  the  other,  it  must 
be  on  the  ground  of  its  possessing  a  su- 
perior intrinsic  excellence.  But  God 
could  never  create  sinful  volitions  in  pre- 
ference to  holy  ones,  on  the  ground  of 
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their  possessing  the  greatest  intrinsic  ex- 
cellence, since  they  do  not  possess  any 
intrinsic  excellence  at  all,  but  are  intrin- 
sically vile  and  odious,  and  the  object  of 
His  supreme  hatred.  But  holy  volitions 
are  intrinsically  excellent,  and  the  objects 
of  His  entire  love.  Since  then,  if  God 
created  the  volitions  of  mankind.  He 
could  never  create  one  kind  in  prefer- 
ence to  another,  except  it  were  on  the 
ground  of  their  superior  intrinsic  excel- 
lence; and  since  He  could  never  on  that 
ground  create  any  except  holy  volitions, 
we  have  an  infallible  certainty  that  He 
does  not  create  the  sinful  volitions  of 
mankind. 

'  The  theory,  therefore,  of  Doctor  Em- 
mons respecting  God's  agency  on  man- 
kind, by  which  he  represents  the  iMost 
High  as  creating  all  their  actions,  holy 
and  sinful,  is,  at  least  as  far  as  it  respects 
their  sinful  actions,  entirely  erroneous. 

Eiirhthly.  And  since  God  does  not  cre- 
ate any  of  the  sinful  actions  of  mankind, 
the  proper  method  of  exhibiting  His  agen- 
cy respecting  the  existence  of  their  sins, 
is,  after  the  manner  of  President  Edwards 
and  most  Calviriistic  divines,  that  of  re- 
presenting Him  as  permitting  mankind  to 
exert  their  sinful  actions.  As  God  does 
not  create  any  of  their  sinful  actions.  He 
32* 
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is  not  the  efficient  cause  of  those  actions ; 
that  is,  ihey  are  not  exerted  by  His  power. 
Of  course  they  are  exerted  by  the  power 
of  mankind  themselves,  and  mankind  are 
therefore  the  efficient  causes  of  them;  for 
that  being  is  the  efficient  cause  of  an  ef- 
fect, who  possesses  and  exerts  the  power 
by  which  that  effect  is  produced.  As  then 
mankind  are  the  efficient  causes  of  all 
their  sinful  actions,  it  is  literally  true  that 
God  permits  them  to  exert  those  actions, 
and  philosophically  correct  to  exhibit  His 
agency  as  concerned  in  that  manner  in 
the  existence  of  their  sins.     For,  in  the 
first  place,  God  upholds  mankind  in  exist- 
ence, and  in  the  possession  of  all  the  pow- 
ers which  are  exerted  in  the  exercise  of 
those  actions,  and  thereby  gives  them  op- 
portunity to  act.     Next,  He  places  them 
in  the  circumstances  in  which  they  exist 
at  the  time  of  exerting  their  sinful  actions, 
and  subjects  them  to  all  the  influences  of 
every  kind  to  which  they  are  subjected  ; 
and  thereby  gives   them  opportunity  to 
exert  those  particular  actions  which  they 
do  exert.     And  thence,  thirdly,  the  rea- 
son that  they  exercise  those  sinful  actions 
instead  of  others,  is,  that  He  leaves  them 
to  act  under  precisely  those  influences  to 
which  they  are  subjecteil,  instead  of  ex- 
erting on  them  a  different  influence  that 
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would  prevent  their  sinning,  and  lead 
them  to  yield  Him  a  perfect  obedience. 
He,  thereti)re,  permits  them  lo  exercise 
their  sinful  actions. 

He  determines  the  existence  before 
their  minds  of  all  the  motives  that  exist 
there  at  the  time,  and  in  the  circumstan- 
ces in  w^hich  they  exist,  and  determines 
also  the  precise  kind  and  degree  of  influ- 
ence exerted  by  those  motives ;  and 
thereby  constitutes  a  ground  of  certainty 
that,  unless  some  preventing  influence  is 
interposed,  they  will  exert  all  their  sinful 
actions.  And.  as  it  is  His  prerogative  to 
exert  that  influence  which  would  prevent 
their  sinning,  and  lead  them  to  yield  a 
perfect  obedience :  in  withholding  that 
influence,  He  permits  tliem  to  sin  in  the 
manner  in  which  they  do. 

No  valid  objection,  therefore,  can  be 
made  to  His  conduct,  in  regard  to  the  sins 
of  mankind,  on  the  ground  that  it  repre- 
sents mankind  themselves  as  the  efficient 
Criuses  of  their  sinful  actions,  instead  of 
ascribing  the  efficient  causation  of  them 
to  God ;  since  mankind  are  the  efficient 
causes  of  their  sinful  actions,  and  truth 
and  the  divine  glory  demand  that  they 
be  represented  as  such.  For  to  deny 
that  they  are  the  efficient  causes  of  their 
actions,  is  not  only  to  deny  the  fact  in  re-^ 
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spect  to  the  efficient  causation  of  thetn, 
but  is  also  to  deny  that  mankind  are  mo- 
ral agents,  and  worthy  of  blame  on  ac- 
count of  their  sins.  And  to  exhibit  God 
as  the  efficient  cause  of  their  sinful  ac- 
tions, is  not  only  to  contradict  the  fact 
respecting  their  efficient  causation,  but  is 
also  to  ascribe  all  .the  guilt  of  those  sins 
to  Him. 

Nor  can  this  mode  of  exhibiting  His 
conduct,  respecting  the  sins  of  mankind, 
be  justly  or  plausibly  charged  with  re- 
presenting mankind  as  exempted  from  the 
Divine  control  in  all  their  sinful  actions, 
and  thereby  contradicting  the  doctrine  of 
God's  universal  government.  For  man- 
kind are  no  more  exempted  from  the  Di- 
vine control  by  being  the  efficient  causes 
of  their  sinful  actions,  than  they  would  be 
were  God  the  efficient  cause  of  those  ac- 
tions. 

Though  they  are  the  efficient  causes  of 
their  sinful  actions,  yet  they  are  univer- 
sally and  absolutely  dependent  on  God, 
and  entirely  under  His  control.  They 
are  entirely  dependent  on  Him  for  exis- 
tence, and  for  all  the  powers  and  proper- 
ties which  belong  to  their  constitution. 
It  is  He  who  upholds  them  and  every 
thing  pertaining  to  their  constitution  by 
the  word  of  His  power.     They  are,  there- 
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ibre,  wholly  under  His  control,  as  it  re- 
3pects  their  existence  and  all  the  powers 
and  properties  oftheir  coristitution.  They 
are  also  entirely  dependent  on  Him  for 
the  mode  in  which  they  exercise  their 
powers.  He  lays  the  foundation  of  the 
certainty,  that  all  those  motives  shall  exist 
before  their  minds  that  do  exist  there,  and 
at  the  time  and  in  the  circumstances  in 
whi{  h  they  exist,  and  tliat  they  shall  pos- 
sess precisely  that  kind  and  degree  of 
influence  which  ihey  do  possess ;  and 
thereby  lays  tlie  foundation  of  the  cer- 
tainty that  mankind  shall  act  in  precisely 
that  mode  in  which  they  do  act.  Man- 
kind are  therefore  wholly  under  His  con- 
trol in  respect  to  the  mode  of  their  act- 
ing. And  being  thus  entirely  under  His 
control  in  regard  to  their  existence  and 
all  that  pertains  to  their  constitution,  and 
in  regard  to  the  mode  in  which  they  act; 
they  are  as  universally  and  absolutely 
under  His  control  as  they  can  be.  For, 
their  existence  and  the  powers  and  pro- 
perties of  their  constitution,  and  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  powers  in  their  actions, 
are  all  that  can  be  predicated  of  them. 
And  if  they  are  entirely  under  His  con- 
trol in  regard  to  every  thing  that  can  be 
predicated  of  them,  they  are  as  universally 
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and  absolutely  under  His  control  as  they 
can  be,  and,  therefore,  as  much  so  as 
they  would  be  were  He  the  efficient 
cause  of  their  sinful  actions. 

God's  government  of  mankind  consists 
in  His  placing  them,  (as  moral  agents,)  by 
an  agency  direct  or  indirect,  under  pre- 
cisely all  those  influences  in  kind  and 
degree  to  which  they  are  subjected,  and 
under  no  others  whatever ;  and  thereby 
laying  the  foundation  of  a  certainty  that 
they  shall  act  in  precisely  the  mode  in 
which  they  do  act.  Or  it  consists  in  His 
subjecting  them  to  precisely  those  influ- 
ences, and  no  others  whatever,  under 
which  they  voluntarily  exercise  their  own 
powers  in  exerting  precisely  that  series  of 
actions  which  thev  do  exert :  and  does 
not  consist  in  His  creating  their  actions. 
And  such,  from  the  nature  of  moral  agents- 
must  be  the  nature  of  a  moral  govern- 
ment over  them  ;  and  such  is  the  uniform 
decision  of  common  sense  on  the  subject. 
We  presume  no  one  whose  common  sense 
had  not  been  strarjgled  by  the  hand  of 
false  philosophy,  ever  conceived  of  God's 
government  of  moral  agents,  as  consist- 
ing in  any  thing  else  than  His  determin- 
ing the  mode  in  which  they  act,  or  His 
exerting  such  an  agency  respecting  them, 
that  they  in  consequence  of  it,  voluntari- 
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ly  exercise  their  own  power  in  exerting 
precisely  that  series  of  actions  which 
they  do  exert. 

No  foundation  whatever,  therefore, 
exists  for  tiie  objections,  made  by  those 
whom  we  oppose,  to  this  mode  of  exhi- 
biting the  conduct  of  God  respecting  the 
sins  of  mankind. 

Finally,  This  subject  has  been  the 
theme  of  much  erroneous  reasoning  and 
incorrect  belief.  The  number  of  those  is 
not  small,  who  have  held  the  position,  nor 
has  only  a  small  num'icr  of  conversations 
and  sermons  been  employed  to  prove  it, 
that  all  the  sin  which  exists,  and  shall 
exist  in  the  universe,  is  necessary  to  the 
glory  of  God  by  a  natural  necessity;  and 
that  h'f^d  mankind  or  devils  yielded  a  per- 
fect obedience,  in  place  of  committing  the 
sins  which  they  have  committed,  or  were 
they  hereafter  to  yield  obedience,  instead 
of  sinning,  as  they  will  sin,  they  would 
cast  a  veil  over  the  glories  of  Jehovah, 
and  dry  up  the  streams  of  blessedness 
which  flow  to  His  creatures  from  His 
throne :  and  who,  therefore,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  that  position,  have  held,  that 
God  absolutely  desires  mankind  and  de- 
vils to  sin  in  all  the  instances  in  which 
they  do  and  shall  sin  ;  and  have  laboured 
to  vindicate  His  benevolence,  or  illustrate 
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His  wisdom  in  desiring  and  permitting 
sin  to  exist,  in  order  that  a  perfect  display 
of  His  glory  might  be  made ;  and  who 
thence  have  also  held,  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  men  and  devils  to  rejoice  in  the  exist- 
ence of  their  sins,  as  the  necessary  means 
of  displaying  the  divine  glory.  And  in 
holding  and  advocating  these  positions, 
they  have  virtually  embraced  and  advo- 
cated a  mass  of  other  appalling  errors. 
In  holding  that  the  sins  of  mankind  are 
necessary  to  the  glory  of  God  by  a  natural 
necessity,  they  have  virtually,  as  we  have 
shown,  denied  the  perfections  of  God,  by 
affirming,  that  He  has  required  mankind 
to  pursue  a  course  of  conduct  which 
would  be  unspeakably  dishonourable  to 
Him,  and  destructive  to  His  own  and  the 
happiness  of  His  kingdom.  In  holding, 
that  God  does  not  really  desire  mankind 
to  yield  Him  obedience  in  any  of  the  in- 
stances in  which  they  do  not,  and  that  He 
absolutely  desires  them  to  commit  all  the 
sins  they  do  commit,  they  deny  his  vera- 
city by  charging  Him  with  uttering  a  de- 
claration that  is  not  true,  in  affirming  that 
He  has  given  to  mankind  in  the  sacred 
volume  a  revelation  of  His  will  respecting 
their  conduct;  and  in  affirming  explicitly 
in  various  declarations  in  that  volume,  and 
impliedly  in  all  its  requisitions  of  obe- 
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dience,  that  he  docs  not  dosiro  mankind 
to  sin  ao;ainbt  flini  in  any  i[islanc(*  what- 
ever, hut  ahsohilely  desires  them  to  yield 
hitn  a  perfect  oh( dience.  In  holding,  that 
mankind  are  under  ohli<jjalion  to  rejoice 
in  the  existence  of  all  the  sins  which  they 
commit,  they  hold,  as  we  have  shown, 
that  tliey  are  lujder  obli^^ation  not  to  ex- 
ercise any  godly  sorrow  for  sin;  and 
therefore  charge  God  with  inconsistency 
in  requiring  them  to  exercise  that  sorrow. 
In  holding,  that  it  would  he  inconsistent 
witliihe  glory  of  God  tor  mankind  to>ield 
a  perfect  obedience  to  His  Imv,  they  hold, 
as  we  have  show^n,  that  mankind  might,  in 
the  exercise  of  perfect  henrvolence,  do 
infinite  injury  to  Him  and  His  kingdom, 
and  thereby  involve  themselves  in  the 
contradiction  of  affirming,  that  perfect 
benevolence  towards  God  ami  His  king- 
dom  is  not  perfect  benevolence  towards 
them,  but  milevolence.  In  holding,  that 
it  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  di\  ine 
glory  for  mankind  to  yield  a  pr  rfect  obe- 
dience to  the  divine  government,  they 
hold,  as  has  been  demonstrated,  that 
mankind  are  totally  destitute  of  any  rule 
of  determining,  previously  to  their  .ic^iiig, 
what  they  must  do  in  order  to  promote 
the  glory  of  God,  and  thereby  declare  it 
to  be  utterly  impossible,  by  a  natural  im- 
.3.3 
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possibility,  for  mankind  to  do  any  thing 
iVom  benevolence  towards  God  or  any 
other  being;  and  tlience,  that  they  are 
under  the  most  absolute  natural  necessity 
of  acting  in  all  their  conduct  from  perfect 
selfishness,  and  so  involve  themselves  in 
the  contradiction  of  atiirming,  that  man- 
kind are  perfectly  justifiable  if)  all  their 
sinful  conduct.  And  in  attempting  to  de- 
monstrate and  justify  these  several  views, 
ihey  have  involved  themselves  in  various 
other  absurdities;  as  that,  there  is  a  dif- 
ference between  a  thing,  in  itself  consi- 
dered, and  all  things  considered  ;  that  a 
thing  may  be  absolutely  good,  and  abso- 
lutely evil,  at  the  same  time;  that  a  thing 
may  be  absolutely  desirable,  and  abso- 
lutely undesirable  at  the  same  time;  that 
God  may  desire  a  thing,  and  not  desire  it, 
at  the  same  time ;  and  that  men  may,  at 
the  same  time,  be  under  two  opposite 
and  equal  obligations. 

And  they  have  not  merely  held  these 
contradictions  to  be  the  truth  of  God,  but 
have  contended  for  them  as  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  divine  truth,  as  the  very 
basis  on  which  many  of  the  other  truths 
of  the  Gospel  rest,  and  from  which  they 
derive  their  harmony  and  eiliciency;  have 
made  th  m  the  most  essential  articles  in 
a  creed  of  ortliodoxy,  and  poured  a  storm 
of  invective  on  all  who  ventured  to  reject 
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tliem,  as  babes  in  knowledge,  weak  in  the 
faith,  heretics.  1  hey  have  thus  dese- 
crated rehgion,  by  attempting  to  rend 
away  from  her  the  robes  of  lier  simpHcity 
and  purity,  and  compelling  her  to  the  pa- 
rentage of  these  abortions  of  science, 
falsely  so  called. 

We  are  aware  thnt  we  impose  an  un- 
grateful task  in  calling  them  to  fix  the 
seal  of  illegitimacy  on  the  most  favoured 
offspring  of  their  theologicalspeculations  ; 
to  renounce,  as  unsound,  those  reasonings 
on  which  they  have  reared  no  mean  repu- 
tation (or  logical  depth  and  adroitness; 
to  doom  to  the  llames,  as  "  wood,  hay,  and 
stubble,"  the  multitude  of  sermons,  dia- 
logues, essays,  disquisitions,  pamphlets, 
and  volumes,  they  have  devoted  to  this 
subject,  and  perhaps  fondly  regarded  as 
the  choicest  '^  gold,  silver,  and  precious 
stones"  among  their  woiiis. 

But  we  are  aware  likewise,  that  it  is  the 
part  of  their  Christian  meekness  and  hu- 
mility to  weigh  with  attention  every  dis- 
passionate examination  of  their  views; 
and  the  part  of  their  enlightened  zeal  to 
seek  and  embrace  the  truth,  however 
much  at  variance  it  may  be  with  the  opi- 
nions they  have  heretofore  held  ;  and  the 
part  of  their  love  to  the  Redeemer,  to 
shrink  from  no  sacrifices  involved  in 
abandoning  errors  injurious  to  Him  aiid 
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His  cause,  and  in  gaining  just  views  of  Hii? 
clr.r  tcter  and  will.  And  we  repose  on 
their  intelligence  and  piety  the  hope,  that 
the  views  we  have  exhibited,  however 
subversive  of  those  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  entertain,  will  commend  them- 
selves to  their  consciences  in  the  sight  of 
God,  as  the  truth,  and  command  from 
them  an  unreluctant  acceptance. 

We  cor-jure  them  not  to  scorn  our  rea- 
sonings, nor  disregard  tliem,  till  thev  shall 
be  able  with  the  weapons  of  indubitable 
truth  to  refute  them;  and  v\e  conjure 
them  by  all  tlie  regard  that  should  be 
cherished  for  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus; 
and  by  all  the  injuries  which  it  may  in- 
flict on  the  cause  of  God,  virtually  to  de- 
ny His  attributes  and  misrepresent  His 
government;  ai^d  by  the  fears  of  being 
found  to  have  turned  from  the  simplicity 
of  the  Gospel,  and  taught  for  doctrines  the 
commandments  of  men ;  henceforth  to 
chain  the  hand  os"  sacrilege,  with  which 
this  subject  has  been  assailed,  and  re- 
strict tiieir  speculations  and  belief  within 
the  limits  of  truth  and  soberness.  We 
recommend  them,  as  brethren,  to  God 
and  to  the  word  of  His  grace,  which  is 
able  to  build  them  up,  and  to  give  them 
an  inheritance  among  all  them  which  are 

sanctitied. 

THE  END. 
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